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PREFACE. 



There is a large class of pupils whose limited time renders it 
impossible for them to pm*sue an extended mathematical course. 
The author, in accordance with his original "intention to prepare a 
series of text-books in Arithmetic, has now endeavored to adapt this 
work to the wants of this class of pupils. 

With this purpose in view, the simple, elementary, practical prin- 
ciples of the science are more fully presented than in his larger work, 
while the more intricate and less important parts have been treated 
more briefly or entirely omitted. A corresponding change in the 
character of the examples has also been made. 

As in the larger work, so here» constant attention has been paid to 
the brevity, simplicity, perspicuity, and accuracy of expression ; and 
no efiTort has been spared in the endeavor to render the mechanical 
execution appropriate and attractive. 

Definitions, tables, and explanations of signs have been distributed 
through the book where their aid is needed, to enable the pupil 
to leani them more readily than when they are presented . collect- 
ively. 

Nearly all the examples have been prepared for this book, and are 
different from those of the larger work; still, to secure uniformity of 
language (a matter of great importance, as every experienced teacher 
knows), the leading examples in the several subjects, the definitions 
and rules, with few CKceptions, have been intentionally retained with 
but little modification. 



IV PREFACE. 

Articles on United States Moneys Percentage, Stocks and Bonds, 
Custom House Business, and Exchange have been prepared for this 
book; and all the principles requisite for a practical business life 
have been presented in a simple, intelligible, attractive manner, and 
with sufficient' minuteness and fullness and a due regard to logical 
arrangement. 

The methods employed are those used by business men, and the 
examples are clearly stated and of a practical character. It is be< 
lieved that this work contains that treatment of commercial arithme- 
tic which is the latest and most approved. 

Those pupils who wiSh to finish written arithmetic without taking 
a higher work will find this book complete in itself) sufficient to lead 
to higher mathematics, and enough fi^r all ordinary purposes. 

Brief, suggestive questions have been placed at the bottom of 
the page, designed in no way to interfere with the free, original 
questioning which every teacher will adopt for himself, but merely 
to aid the young and inexperienced pupil in fixing his attention 
upon the more important parts of the subject. 

Here, as in the larger work, some of the answers to examples 
have been given to inspire confidence in the learner, and others 
are omitted to secure the discipline resulting from proving the oper- 
ations, a discipline and a benefit which the pupil should not forego 
nor the teacher neglect. 

An edition of this book is also published with answers. 

This work contains a full exposition of the Metric System of Weights 
and Measures, prepared by H. A. Newton, Professor of Mathematics, 
Yale College. It also contains an important chapter on Government 
Securities. 

The thanks of the author are due Judah Dana, Esq., of Rutland, 
Vt., for the rule for annual interest on page 202. 
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ARITHMETIC. 



Article 1, Abithmetic is the science of namben, and the 
art of computatioD. 

A Number is a unit or a collection of unitSy a unit being 
oncy i. e. a single thing of any hind; thus, in the number six 
the unit is one ; in ten days the unit is one day* 

ft% All numbers are concrete or abstract, 

A Concrete Number is a number that is applied to a par- 
ticular object ; as six books, ten men, four days. 

An Abstract Number is a number that is fwt applied t» 
any particular object; as six, ten, seyenteen. 

3* Arithmetic employs six different operations, yiz. : Notation^ 
Numeration^ Addition^ Subtractiony MuUipUcaHon^ and Division* 



NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

4. Notation is the art of expressing numbers and their 
relations to each other by means of figures and other symbols. 

5. Numeration is the art of reading numbers which have 
been expressed by figures. 

An. 1. Whftt is Aiithmetie ? What is a Number? A Unit ? 9. What is a Conente 
Number? An Abstract Nomber? 3. How many operations in Arlthmetiot WluiAeca 
(bej? 4. Wlaat is Notation ? 5» Nnmeratioii t 



8 NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

6t Two methods of notation are in common use : the Araine 
and the Roman, 

7. The Arabic Notation, or that brought into Europe by 
the Arabs, employs ten figures to express numbers, viz. : 

0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Naught, One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, Nine. 

These figures are called digits, from the Latin digitus, a 
finger ; a term probably applied to figures from the custom of 
counting upon the fingers. 

8. The first Arabic figure, 0, is called a cipher, naughty or 
zero, and, standing alone, it signifies nothing. 

Each of the remaining nine figures represents the number 
placed under it, and for convenience in distinguishing them from 
0, they are called significant figures, 

9« No number greater than nine can be expressed by a 
single Arabic figure, but by repeating the figures, and arranging 
them difl^erently, all numbers may be represented. 

Ten is expressed by writing tho figure 1 at the left of the 
cipher ; thus, 10. In like manner, twenty, thirty, forty, etc., 
are expressed by placing 2, 3, 4, etc., at the left of ; thus, 

20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90.- 

Twenty, Thirty, Forty, Fifty, Sixty, Seventy, Eighty, Ninety. 

10. The numbers from 10 to 20 are expressed by placing 
the figure 1 at the left of each of the significant figures ; thus, 

11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, etc. 

Eleven, Twelve, Thirteen, Fourteen, Fifteen, Sixteen, Seventeen, etc. 

In a similar manner all the numbers, up to one hundred, may 
be written ; thus, 

21, 36, 66, 98, etc. 

Twenty-one, Thirty-six, Sixty-six, Ninety-eight, etc. 



%, How many methods of Notation ? What? 7. How many figures in the Arabic 
Notation? What called? Why? 8. What is the first figure, 0, called ? The others? 
^^y ? 9. The largest number expressed by one figure? Ten, how ezpreswd? Twenty 7 

K» NuwlmnAom ten to twenty, how expressed? 



NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 9 

lit One hundred is expressed by placing the figore 1 at the 
left; of two ciphers ; thus 100. In like manner two hundred, 
three hundred, etc., are written ; thus, 

200, 300, 600, 800, etc. 

Two hundred, Three hundred. Six hundred, Eight; hundred, etc. 

\Z* The other numbers, up to one thousand, may be ex- 
pressed by putting a significant figure in the place of one or 
each of the ciphers in the above numbers ; thus. 
Two hundred and three, expressed in figures, is 203, 

Six hundred and eighty, expressed in figures, is 680, 

Nine hundred and ninety-eight, expressed in figures, is 998. 

13. The PLACE of a figure in a number is the position it 
occupies with reference to other figures; thus, in 436, the 6, 
counting from the right, is in the jirst place, 3 is in the second 
place, and 4 in the third place. 

The figure in the Jlrst place represents simple units, or units 
of the jirst order ; the second figure represents tens, or units of 
the second order; the third, hundreds, or units of the third 
order ; \hQ fourth, thousands, or units of the fourth order, etc. ; 
thus, in the number 3576, the 6 is 6 units of the first order ; 
the 7 tens is 7 units of the second order ; the 5 hundreds is 5 
units of the third order, etc. 

14. From the foregoing it will be seen that to determine the 
value of a number expressed in figures, two things must be 
considered, first, how many units each figure represents ; and, 
second, the order of the units represented. Thus in each of the 
numbers 2, 20, 200, thQ significant figure represents two units, 
but in the first it represents two units of the first order, in the 
second, two units of the second order, or two tens, and in the 
third, two units of the third order, or two hundreds. 

15. It is also evident that a figure is made to represent units 
of tenfold value hy removing it one place toward the left; a 



11. One hundred, how expressed? Two hundred? 12. Other numbers, how ex- 
pressed? 13. What is the ;7toee of a figure? What does the figure in the first place 
xepieflent? Second place? Third? 14. Explain the method of determining the value 
of ft number ? 15. How does moying % figure towards the left affect its value ? 



10 NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

hundred fold hy removing it two places, etc. ; i. e. ten units of 
the* first order make one ten, ten units of the second order make 
one hundred, and, in shorty ten units of any order make one unit 
of the next higher order. 

16» The cipher, when used with other figures, fills a place 
that would otherwise be vacant ; thus, in 206 the cipher occupies 
the place of tens, because there are no tens expressed in the 
given number. 

17. The figures of large numbers, for convenience in read- 
ing, are often separated by commas into periods or groups. 

There are two methods of numerating : the French and the 
English. By the French method a period consists of three 
figures ; by the English, of six. The French method is most 
convenient, and principally used in this country. 

18. By the French Method op Numeration the first 
or right-hand period contains units, tens, and hundreds, and is 
called the period of units ; the second period contains thousands, 
tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands, and is called the 
period of thousands ; etc., as in the following 

FRENCH NUMERATION TABLE. 

d * 

Q S 00 









o 

■M ^3 

CO 



^«.2 '^«)!3 'g«2 

Sflpq SflS Sfl'S 
lS«p iS.^p^ i£.«^ 
Khs WHH MHP 

4 7 6, 1, 8 4 3. 

7th period, 6th period, 6th period, 4th period, 8d period, 2d period, Ist period, 
Quintillions. Quadrillions, Trillions, Billions, Millions, Thousands, Units, 

. J ■ ■* 

16. For what is the cipher used ? 17* How many methods of numerating ? What 
are they ? Which is generally used in this country ? 18* Name the different periods in 
the Frenck Numeration Table. Repeat the table. 
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19. The value of the figures in this table, expressed in 
words, is twenty-eight quintillion, seven hundred and sixty-nine 
quadrillion, &ve hundred and forty trillion, seven hundred and 
six billion, four hundred and seveuty-six million, one thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-three. 

Note. The beading of a number consists of two distinct processes : 
First, reading the order of the places, beginning at the right hand ; thus, 
units, tens, hundreds, etc., as in the Numeration Table ; and, second, reading 
the value of the figures, beginning at the left, as above. To distinguish 
these processes, the first may be called numerating, and the second reading^ 
the number. 

20. The table can be extended to any number of places, 
adopting a new name for each succeeding period. The periods 
above quintillions are sextillions, septillions, octillions, nonillions, 
decillions, undeciUions, duodecillions, etc. 

21. To numerate and read a number according to the 
French method. 

BuLE. 1. Beginning at the right, numerate and paint off the 
number into periods of tbsee Jigures each, 

2. Beginning at the lefty read each period separately ^ giving 
the name of each period except that of units. 

Exercises in Numeration by the French Method. 



2^ ] 


lict the learner read the 


following numbers : 


1. 


24 


11. 


7,435,720,597 


2. 


357 


12. 


74,690,007,467 


3. 


4,649 


13. 


297,999,399,089 


4 


95,679 


14. 


6,137,731,975,468 


5. 


549,517 


15. 


- 45,719,456,972,145 


6. 


5,745,328 


16. 


457,749,136,958,083 


7. 


52,073,712 


17. 


3,125,945,654,315,756 


8. 


243,967,184 


18. 


57,963,568,194,437,973 


9. 


4,674,925,178 


19. 


367,942,143,866,145,316 


10. 


43,404,876,347 


20. 


3,593,047,671,350,486,950 



19. What ifl the value of the number expressed in the table ? Reading a number eon- 
sivts of how many processes? What are they? 30. What are the names of periods 
above QnintiUions ? 31. Rule for numerating and reading a number by the French 
method? 



12 NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 

2S. To write numbers by the French method : 

EuLE. 1. Beginning at the left, write the figures belonging to 
the highest period. 

2. Write the figures of each successive period in their order, 
fining each vacant place with a cipher. 

Exercises in French Notation and Numeration. 

2it Let the learner write the following numbers in figures, 
and read them, by the French method : 

1. Two units of the third order and five of the first. 

Ans. 205. 

Note. Since no figure of the second order is gi^en, a cipher is written in 
the second place. 

2. Six units of the fourth order, three of the second, and 
eight of the first. Ans. 6,038. 

3. One unit of the seventh order, three of the sixth, seven of 
the third, and two of the second. An?. 1,300,720. 

4. Five units of the fiflh order and three of the fourth. 

5. Six units of the fourth order and one of the third. 

6. Two units of the eighth order and three of the sixth. 

7. Nine units of the ninth order, six of the fifth, one of the 
second, and three of the first. 

S5. Express the following numbers in figures by the French 
notation : 

1. Three hundred and fifly-six. Ans. 356. 

2. Six hundred and fifty-three. Ans. 653. 

3. Five hundred and sixty-three. Ans. 563. 

4. Three hundred and sixty-five. 

5. Six hundred and fifty-one. 

6. One thousand, six hundred and fifty-one. Ans. 1,651. 

7. Forty-two thousand, five hundred and fifty-four. 

8. Eight hundred sixteen thousand, and two hundred. 

9. Six million, one hundred four thousand, two hundred and 
seventy-six. Ans. 6,104,276. 

23» Bole Sot writing namben by the French method ? 
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10. Three hundred six thousand, ^yq hundred and two. 

11. Nine hundred forty-six million, five hundred fourteen 
thousand, nine hundred and twenty-five. ' 

12. Six billion, fifteen million, seven thousand, and four hun- 
dred. Ans. 6,015,007,400. 

13. Five million^ six hundred fifty-one thousand, four hundred 
and six. 

14. Seventy-four million. 

15. Sixty-three million, fourteen thousand, and seven hundred. 

36* By the English Method of Nuheration, the first 
period contains units, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, and hundreds of thousands, and is called the period of 
units ; the second period contains millions, tens of millions, hun- 
dreds of millions, thousands of millions, tens of thousand of 
millions, and hundreds of thousands of millions, and ii called 
ihfi period ofmiUiom; etc., as in the following 

ENGLISH NUMERATION TABLE. 




4th period, 
TriUioDS. 



CO 

a 
o 



a 
o 



Cm O 

Is 

7 6 



'^ o 
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Cm 
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00 

d 
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m 

o 



Q ® 



0, 



8d period, 
BiUioDfl. 



oT 

a 
.2 

a§ 

O [3 

Cm O 
OQ M 






Cm 

_6 o 
7 



o 
6 4 



S 



Cm S 

OQ i^ 

7 6,- 



-f 






2d period, 
MUlioDS. 



.# 



^ :=3 <^ 



CO 



9m 

S3 

IS 




H 

Cm 
O 

CO 

a 

H 







o 

H 
1 



I 

a 
8 



HP 

4 3. 



■■""V 

1st period, 
Unite. 



20. By the BnglUh nnmeratioa what flgnxM are in the lint period T Second p«riodT 
Third? Bepeat the table. 

2 
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27* The value of the figares in this table, is twenty-eight 
trillion, seven hundred sixty-nine thousand five hundred and 
forty billion, seven hundred six thousand four hundred and 
seventy-six million, one thousand eight hundred and forty-three. 

28* The names of the figures and their values are the same 
in the two tables for the first nine places from the right, after 
which they are aUke in value hut dijffhrent in name. A trillion 
by the English method is much more than by the French. 

IB9a To numerate and read a number according to 
the English method. 

Rule. 1. Beginning at the right j numerate andpoifU off the 
number into periods of ^ul figures each, 

2. Beginning at the hftj read each period svparaUily^ giving 
the name of each period except that of units. 

Exercises IN Numeration by the English Method. 

8(k Bead the following numbers : 

87,658765,647596 

95467,694164,745689 

47,678600,709050,359691 

Sit To write numbers by the English method : 

Rule. L Beginning at the leftj write the figures belonging 
to the highest period. 

2. Write the figures of each successive period in their order^ 
filling each vacant place with a cipher. 

Exercises in English Notation and Numeration. 

d& Write the following, and read by the English method : 

1. Five units of the eighth order, six of the seventh, two of 
the fourth, and one of the third. Ans. 56,002100. 

37. What number is expressed by fhe table? 38. Are tbenomeioffipiresalikeiii 
the Frenoh and EngUsh tables ? Their ffolues^ alike or unlike? 29. Rale for nnmerat- 
ing and reading a number by the BDgUsb method ? 31* Rule for writing a number by 
the English method T 



1. 


684 


4. 


2. 


853697 


5. 


S. 


7,474569 


6. 
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2. Nine units of the fourteenth order, two of the twelfth, 
three of the eleventh, six of the eighth, nine of the sixth, two of 
the fifth, and three of the fourth. Ans. 90,230060,923000. 

3. Two units of the ninth order, six of the sixth, one of the 
fifth, two of the third, seven of the second, and five of the first 

8^ Express the following numhers by the English Notation : 

1. Seventy-two million, six hundred thirteen thousand four 
hundred and forty-six. Ans. 72,613446. 

2. Five hundred seventeen billion, three hundred twenty-two 
thousand one hundred fourteen million, eight hundred forty-one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine. 

3. Two hundred and ten billion, and six thousand. 

Note. These and other exercises will be varied and extended by the 
teacher as circumstances may dictate. 

34. The EoMAN Notation, or that used by the ancient 
Romans, employs seven capital letters to express numbers, viz. : 

I, V, X, L, C, D, M. 

One, Five, Ten, Fifty, One hundred, Five hundred, One thousand. 

All other numbers may be expressed by combining and re- 
peating these letters. 

35* The Roman Notation is based on the following princi- 
ples : 

Ist. When two or more letters of equal value are united, or 
when a letter of less value follows one of greater, the sum of 
their values is indicated ; thus, XXX stands for 30, LXY for 65, 
CC for 200, MDCLXVII for 1667. 

2d. When a letter of less value is placed before one of greater, 
tho difference of their values is indicated ; as, IX stands for 9, 
XL for 40, XC for 90. 

3d. When a letter of less value stands between two of greater 
value^ the less is to be taken from the sum of the other two ; as, 
XIV stands for 14, XIX for 19, CXL for 140. 

34. How many and what characters are employed in the Roman Notation ? What is 
the -value of each? 33« What is the fint principle io Roman Notation? Second? 
Third? 
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4th. A letter with a line over it represents a number one 
thousand times as great as the same letter without the line ; thus 

X stands for ten, but X stands for one thousand times ten, i. e. 

ten thousand ; M stands for one thousand, but M for one thousand 
times one thousand. 



t 


TABLE OF 


ROMAJS 


r NUMERALS. 




I 


1 


XVI 


16 


cccc 


400 


TT 


2 


XVII 


17 


D 


500 


III 


3 


xvin 


18 


DC 


600 


IV 


4 


XIX 


19 


DCCCC 


900 


V 


5 


XX 


20 


M 


1000 


VI 


6 


XXI 


21 


MD 


1500 


vn 


7 


XXTV 


24 


MDC 


1600 


vm 


8 


XXV 


25 


MDCLXV 


1665 


IX 


9 


XXTX 


29 


MDCCXLIX 


1749 


X 


10 


XXX 


30 


MDCCGXVI 


1816 


XI 


11 


XL 


40 


' MDCCCLXII 


1862 


XII 


12 


L 


50 


V 


5000 


xni 


13 


LX 


60 


L 


50000 


XIV 


14 


XC 


90 


C 


100000 


XV 


15 


C 


100 


M 


1000000 



Exercises in Roman Notation. 
86a Express the following numbers by letters : 

1. Twelve. Ans. XII. 

2. Eighteen. Ans. XVIII. 

3. Twenty-nine. 

4. Ninety-nine. 

5. Two hundred and eighty-four. 

6. One thousand four hundred and forty-six. 

7. One thousand six hundred and forty-four. 

8. The present year, A. D. . 

Note. The Roman notation is very inconvenient for Arithmetical oper- 
ations, and the Roman Numerals are now seldom used, except for number- 
ing the pages of a preface, the divisions of a discourse, and the sections^ 
chapters, and other divisions of a book. 



35. What is the fourth principle in Roman Notation ? 36* Are Roman nnmerals 
much DMd in arithmetical operations ? Why ? Por what are they used ? 
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37. B6sideB the Arabic and the Romaa figures, there are varioai 
murks used to indicate that certain operations are to be performed, such, 
e. g., as the sign of addition, + ; the sign of subtraction^ — ; etc. These 
si<,'ns will be given, and their uses explained when their aid is needed. 



ADDITION. 

38. Addition is the process of putting together two or 
more numbers of the same kind, to find their sum or amount 

The sum or amount of two or more numbers is a number which 
contains the same number of units as the two or more numbers 
put together ; thus, 7 is the sum of 3 and 4, because there are 
just as many units in 7 as in 3 and 4 put together ; for a like 
reason 11 days is the sum of 2 days, 4 days, and 5 days. 

Ex. 1. James has 4 marbles, John' has 5, and Henry has 3 ; 
how many marbles have they all ? 

To solve this example, add the numbers 4, 5, and 3 : thus, 4 and 5 are 
9, and 3 are 12 ; therefore James, John, and Henry have 12 marbles, Ans. 

2. How many are 3 and 6 ? 6 and 3 ? 2 and 5 and 7 ? 

How many are 5 and 6 ? 4 and 7 ? 9 and 3 and 8 ? 

How many are 3 and 6 and 7 and 8 ? 8 and 9 and 7 and 4 ? 

39. A Sign is a mark which indicates an operation to be 
performed, or which is used to shorten some expression. 

40. The sign of dollars is written thus, $ ; e. g. $2 repre- 
sents two dollars; $10^ ten dollars, etc 

41* The sign of equality, =^, signifies that the quantities be- 
tween which it stands are equal to each other ; thus, $1 = 100 
cents, i. e. one dollar equals one hundred cents. 

37. Wluit characters are used la Arithmetic bei^ides the Arabic and Soman figureM ? 
For what? 

38. What is Addition? Sam or amount? 39. A sign? 40. Make the sign of dollars 
on the blackboard. 41. Make the sign of equality ? What does it mean ? 

2» 
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18 ADDITION. 

4& The sign of additiany -f"' ^^^ phis, denotes that the 
quantities between which it stands are to be added together; 
thus, 3 -{- 2 = 5, i. e. three plus two equals five, or three and 
two are five. 

4% Three dots, thus, .*., are the symbol for therefore, hence, or 
consequently ; thus, 2 + 3=5, and 3 + 2 = 5, .•. 2 -f- 3 = 3 -f- 2, 
i. e. therefore the sum of 2 and 3 is equal to the sum of 3 and 2. 

Ex. 3. William paid $4 for a pair of skates, $3 for a sled, and 
$1 for a knife ; what did he pay for all ? 

$4+$3 4-$l = $8,Ans. 

4. Whatis thesumof $6 + $3? $5 + $2 + $8? 

5. What is the sum of 44-6 + 2 + 8? 3 + 5 + 8 + 2? 

44k To add when the numbers are large and the 
amount of each column is less than 10. 

6. A manufacturer sold 125 yards of doth to one merchant, 

342 to another, and 231 to another ; how many yards did he sell 

in all ? Ans. 698. 

Having arranged the numbers so that units 

<'™^^- stand under units, tens under tens, etc., add the 

\±% units; thus, 1 and 2 are 3, and 5 are 8, and 

o Q 1 ^^ *^® result under the column of units. Then 

^' add the tens ; thus, 3 and 4 are 7, and 2 are 9, 

Sum, 698 set down the result, and so proceed till all the 

columns are added. 

Ex.7. 8. 9. 10. 

425 127 106 6204 

143 341 841 2413 

2^31 210 121 1231 

Sum, 799 678 568 9848 

11. 12. 13. 14. 

2000 1121 11200 1000 

2345 5127 25413 2743 

1423 2340 32142 3154 

3231 1400 21034 1001 



43. Make the sign of addition. 43. Sign for therefore. 44. How are numbers 
amuiged for addition ? Which column Is added first ? Its sum, where placed ? 
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15. What is the sum of 1243, 2112, and 1313 ? Ans. 4668. 

16. What is the sum of 2013, 1421, 2132, and 1231 ? 

17. A gentleman paid $125 for a horse, $231 for a chaise, and 
$32 for a harness ; what did he pay for all ? Ans. $388. 

45. To add when the amouDt of any column is 10 or 

more. 

18. Add together 27, 93, and 145. Ans. 265. 

Having arranged the numhers, add the column 

^^'""^•iTOK. of units; thus, 5 and 3 are 8, and 7 are 15 units 

^^ (=1 ten and 5 units). The '5 units are placed 

^^ under the column of units, and the 1 ten is added 

^ to the column of tens ; thus, 1 and 4 are 5, and 

Ans. 265 9 are 14, and 2 are 16 tens (=1 hundred and 6 

tens). The 6 tens are set under the tens, and the 

1 hundred is added to the 1 hundred in the third column, making 

2 hundreds to he set under the third column. 



19. 


20. 


276 


748 


483 


249 


874 


838 


Ans. 1633 


1835 


23. 


24. 


417 


246 


819 


385 


234 


274 


846 


961 


721 


249 


Ans. 3037 




27. 


28. 


46723 


4628 


5432 


94342 


46 


4 



31. Add 3467, 82, 946, 13845, and 426. 
82. Add 64287, 342, 8694, 32, and 46872. 
33. Add 3462, 8, 97, 4682, 3800, and 47289. 
84. Add 384, 16942, 34, 87, 6294, and 3274. 



21. 


22. 


4681 


36487 


7362 


10462 


8428 


38420 


20471 


85369 


26. 


26. 


8874 


34827 


1920 


5148 


4208 


97604 


3186 


27 


8004 


86129 


29. 


.30. 


327 


3 


56948 


784 


4876 


98643 


id 426. 


Ans. 18766. 



I 
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46, The examples already given embrace all the prin- 
ciples in addition. Hence, to add numbers, 

Rule. Write the numbers in order, units under units^ tens 
under tens, etc. Draw a line beneath, add together the figuresin 
the units^ column, and, if the sum be less than ten, place it under 
that column ; hut^ if the sum be ten or more, write the units as 
before, and add the tens to the next column* Thus proceed till 
all the columns are added, 

47i Pboof. The usual mode of proof is to begin at the top 
and add downward. If the work is right, the two sums will be 
alike. 

Note I. By this process, we combine the figures differently , and hence 
shall prdbaUy detect any mistake which may have been made in adding 
upward. 

In adding upward we say, 2 and 6 are 
8, and 7 are 15, and 4 are 19, etc. ; but 
in adding downward, we say, 4 and 7 are 
11, and 6 are 17, and 2 are 19, etc. ; thus 
obtaining the same result, but by different 
combinations, 

If we do not obtain the same resiilt by 

Sum, 249579 the two methods, one operation or the 
Proof, 249579 other is wrong, perhaps both, and the 

work must be carefully performed again. 

Note 2. In adding it is not desiraUe to name the figures that we add; thus, 
in example 35, instead of saying 2 and^G are 8, and 7 are 15, and 4 are 19, it 
is shorter, and therefore better, to say 2, 8, 15, 19; setting down the 9, sag 1, 
6, 10, 19, 27, etc, 

36. What is the sum of 8432, 42698, 34, 1892, 70068, 5142, 
and 68742 ? Ans. 197008. 

37. What is the sum of 2468, 13579, 276, and 42 ? 

38. What is the sum of 3406, 872, 6541, 2, and 17 ? 

39. What is the sum of 3910, 4, 876, 27, and 89462 ? 



ILLUSTRATION. 

Ex. 35. 
37684 
48297 
68746 
94852 

249579 

249579 



46. If the amount of any column is ten or more, where is the right-hand figure of the 
amount written? What is done with the left-hand figure ? Repeat the rule for Addition. 
47. How is Addition proved ? Why not add upward a second time ? Is it desirable to 
name the figures as we add them ? 
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Ex.40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


51000 


20404 


21153 


31201 


11608 


44346 


25000 


22222 


38020 


93040 


15000 


66666 


49132 


90000 


55555 


55555 


12883 


95000 


54445 


33333 


Sum, 162643 








Proof, 162 643 









44. How many are 876+9287+69842+7700? 

Ans. 87705. 

45. How many are 36904+216+8942+47 ? 

46. How many are 18+4+76984+327 + 14? 

47. 846 + 972+84+ 300=how many ? Ans. 2202. 

48. 2468 + 9867 + 37428 + 278= how many? 

49. 3004+6094+87642 + 36=? Ans. 96776. 

50. 2468 + 13579 + 100 + 6042 + 187 + 19=? 

51. Add four hundred and sixty 4wo ; three thousand two 
hundred and fourteen ; seventy-nine thousand six hundred and 
fifty-nine ; and two hundred and eighty-four. Ans. 83619. 

52. Add four hundred and fifty-six ; eight thousand^ four hun- 
dred and seventy-two ; fifteen thousand, seven hundred and 
twenty-one ; forty-three million, seven hundred and thirty-three 
thousand, eight hundred and fifty-nine ; and ten. 

53. The population of England in 1851 was 16921888 ; of 
Scotland, 2888742; of Wales, 1005721; of Ireland, 6515794. 
What was the population of Great Britain and Ireland ? 

54. England and Wales contain about 55100 square miles ; 
Scotland 29600 ; and Ireland, 32000 ; what is the area of the 
British Islands? Ans 116700 square miles. 

55. By the census of 1860, the number of inhabitants of 
Maine, was .628276; of New Hampshire, 326072 ; of Vermont, 
315116 ; of Massachusetts, 1231065 ; of Rhode Island, 174621 ; 
of Connecticut, 460151 ; what was the population of New Eng- 
land? Ans. 3135301. 

56. The area of Maine is 35000 square miles ; N. H., 8030 ; 
Vt., 8000 ; Mass., 7250 ; R.'I., 1200 ; Ct, 4750. What is the 
area of New England ? 



22 . ADDITION. 

57. In 18/50 the population of Maine was 583169 ; of New 
Hamp«hire, 317976; of Vermont, 314120; of Massachusetts, 
994514; of Rhode Island, 147545; of Connecticut, 370792^, 
ivhat was the population of these six States in 1850 ? 

58. A merchant commencing business, had in cash, $4376 ; 
^oods worth $3780 ; bank stock worth $2700 ; and other prop- 
erty valued at $5496. In a year he gained $2475 ; what was 
he worth at the end of the year ? 

59. In one year a farmer sold a pair of oxen for $125, two 
W)W« for $75, three swine for $96, twenty sheep for $120, and a 
horse for $156 ; what did he receive for all ? 

60. On Monday, a merchant sold goods for $357, on Tuesday, 
for $468, on Wednesday, for $279, on Thursday, for $318, on 
Friday, for $687, and on Saturday for $348 ; what was the 
value of the goods sold during the week ? 

61. In 1850 the population of New York was 515547 ; of 
Philadelphia, 340045; of Baltimore, 169054; of Boston, 136881; 
of New Orleans, 116375 ; and of Cincinnati, 115436 ; what was 
the number of inhabitants in these six cities in 1850 ? 

62. lu the middle of the nineteenth century the population of 
London was about 2363141 ; of Paris, 1053897 ; of Constan- 
tinople, 786990; of St Petersburg, 478437; of Vienna, 477846; 
of Berlin, 441931 ; and of Naples, 416475 ; what was the popu- 
lation of these seven cities ? 

63. In 1850 the population of the United States was about 
23191876 ; of Great Britain and Ireland, 27332145 ; of France, . 
35783170 ; of Russia, 62088000 ; and of Austria, 36514397 ; 
what was the population of these five countries ? 

64. The population of North America is about 39257819 ; of 
South America, 18373188; of Europe, 265368216; of Asia, 
630671661 ; of Africa, 61688779, and of Oceanica, 23444082; 
what is about the population of the globe? Ans. 1038803745. 

65. The cost of the American army for five successive years, 
commencing in 1812, was $12187046, $19906362, $20608366, 
$15394700, and $16475412 ; what was the cost for five years? 

66. B owes to C $150, to D $4682, to E $267, to F $54, 
and to G $1353 ; how much does he owe ? 
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i 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


95690 


19998 


59059 


28738 


58689 


58596 


79819 


52903 


19821 


01298 


18582 


75755 


55555 


41239 


93977 


27579 


12677 


93333 


50504 


mil 


24764 


47804 


56667 


88888 


24914 


87046 


84769 


76554 


25900 


98764 


25251 


32690 


24878 


58698 


24274 


12465 


19864 


95490 


55628 


54000 


27414 


98695- 


72869 


22878 


29925 


96564 


27121 


40502 


27208 


90825 


46862 


28276 


16502 


92672 


62128 


27262 


21778 


92267 


74279 


61625 


25427 


76152 


24725 


52465 


24521 


97267 


76592 


27248 


47214 


73017 


15172 


47510 
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71. In January there are 31 days, in February 28, in March, 
31, in April 30, in May 31, in June 30, in July 31, in August 
31, in September 30, in October 31, in November 30, and in 
December 31 ; how many days are there in a year ? 

72. A gardener has 3476 apple trees, 8476 pear trees, 5684 
peach trees, 1845 plum trees, 4680 quince trees, and 9487 orna- 
mental trees ; how many trees are there in his nursery ? 

78. The first of three numbers is 4768, the second is 8942, 
and the third is as much as the other two ; what is the sum of 
the three numbers ? 

74. I have $376 in one bank, $4678 in another, and in anoth- 
er as much as in both of these ; how much money have I in the 
three banks ? 

75. An army consists of 276450 infantry, 14875 cavalry, 
27846 artillery men, and 127462 riflemen; what is the number 
of men in the army ? 

76. A carpenter engaged to build 4 houses, the first for $3462, 
the second for $6875, the third for $8963, and the fourth for 
$12462 ; what shall he receive for the four houses ? 
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SUBTRACTION. 

48. Subtraction is the process of taking a less number 
from a greater number of the same kind, to find their difference. 

The greater number is called the minuend ; the less number 
is called the subtrahend ; and the result is called the differ- 
ence or remainder. 

Ex. 1. Arthur had 7 apples, but he has given 4 of them to 
Mary ; how many apples has he now ? 

Ans. 3 ; because 4 apples taken from 7 apples leave 3 apples. 

2. John having 17 marbles, lost 7 of them ; how many had 
he left ? 

49, The sign of subtraction, — , called minus, signifies that 
the number after it is to be taken from the number before it ; 
thus, 7— 4=3, i. e. seven minus four, or seven dimmished by 
four, equals three. 

3. How many are 10 — 6 ? Ans. 4. 

4. Howmanyarel2— 8? 12—4? 16—6? 

Note. When the numbers are small, the subtraction is readily performed 
in the mind; but when they are large, the work is more easily done by tvrit- 
ing the figures f as in the following examples. 

60. To subtract when no figure in the subtrahend is 
greater than the corresponding figure in the minuend. 

5. From 796 take 582. 

• 

oPEHATiwr. This example is solved by taking the 

c^^®^ ' A Kol 2 units from 6 units, 8 tens from 9 tens, 

Subtrahend, 58^ ^^^ 5 hundreds from 7 hundreds, giving 

Remainder, 214 214 for the remainder. 

6. 7. 8. 9. 

Minuend, 469 5642 9874 8Q72 

Subtrahend, 327 4130 3623 305JL 

Remainder, 142 1512 6251 5021 

48. What is subtraction? llinuend? Subtrahend? Remainder? 49* Make the 
sfg-n of subtraction. Its meaning ? How do we subtract when the numbers are small? 
How when they are large ? 
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10. 11. 12. 13. 

From 2741 5462 6408 8420 
Take 1301 1350 3207 3110 

Ans. 1440 

14. A farmer bought a farm for $4875 and sold it again for 
$3463; how much did he lose by the transactions ? Ans. $1412. 

15. By the census of 1860, the population of Maine was 
628276, and that of New Hampshire was 326072 ; how many 
more people were there in Maine than in New Hampshire ? 

16. If I borrow $4687 and afterwards pay $2423, how much 
do I still owe ? 

51. To subtract when any figure in the minuend is 
less than the corresponding figure in the subtrahend. 

17. From 483 take 257. 

There are two methods of explaining 
opKRATioN. this operation : 

c v"^^ ' A tti 1st. As we cannot take 7 units from 

bubtrahend, 257 3 ^^^^s, one of the 8 tens is put with the 

Remainder, 226 3 units, making 13 units, and then, 7 

units from 13 units leave G units. Now 
as one of the 8 tens has been put with the 3 units only 7 tens 
remain in the minuend, and 5 tens from 7 tens leave two tens, 
and, finally, 2 hundreds fi*om 4 hundreds leave 2 hundreds ; .*. 
the entire remainder is 226. 

2d. Instead of taking away 1 of the 8 tens in the minuend, we 
may add 1 ten to the 5 tens in the subtrahend, and then take the 
sum (6 tens) fi'om the 8 tens, since the result is 2 tens by either 
process. 

The second mode depends on the principle, thai, if two num" 
hers are equally increased, the difference between them remains 
unchanged; thus, the difference between 9 and 4 is 5, and, if 10 
is added to both 9 and 4, making 19 and 14, the difference still is 
5. Now, in solving Ex. 17 by the second method, we add 10 
units to the minuend and 1 ten {the same as 10 units) to the 
subtrahend, and .*. find the same remainder as by the first method. 

51. How many methods of subtracting when a figure of the minuend is less than the 
one under it? What is the first method? Second? The second depends on what 
principle? By the second method, is the samt numhtr added to minuend and subtrahend? 
How? 

3 
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62. The preceding examples illustrate all the prin 
eiples in subtraction. Hence, to perform subtraction. 

Rule. 1. Write the less number under the greater, units 
under units, tens under tens, etc., and draw a line beneath, 

2. Beginning at the right hand, take each figure of the suhtrch 
hendfrom the figure above it, and place the remainder under 
the line. 

3. If any figure in the subtrahend is greater than the figure 
above it, add ten to the upper figure and take the lower figure 
from the sum ; write down the remainder and, considering the 
next figure in the minuend one less, or the next figure in the 
subtrahend ONE greater, proceed as before. 

53* Proof. Add the subtrahend and the remainder to- 
gether, and the sum should be the minuend, \ 

Note 1 . This proof rests upon the self-evident truth, that the whole of a 
thing is equal to the sum of all its parts; thus, the minuend is separated into the 
tujo parts, subtrahend and remainder ; hence the sum of those parts must be the 
minuend, 

Ex. 18. 

Mnuend, 68745 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ :, :, 

Subtrahend, 26 854 As the sum of the subtrahend and 

P ' d 4^ 1 o Q V remainder is the minuend, the work 

' .^^j^^ is supposed to be rieht. 

Proof, 68745 ^^ ^ 

19. 20. 21. 

Minuend, 9875 532769 5784268 

Subtrahend, 265 278493 3296416 

Kemainder, 9610 254276 

Proof, 9875 582769 



22. 23. 24. 

From 468724 5406872 9846237 

Take 259782 2304798 9468714 

Ans. 208942 



52. The rule for subtiaotion ? 53. Hov is Subtractioii proved ? On what principle 
doeg this proof reatl 
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25. 

From 243769 
Take 243 627 



26. 

3876048 
2960040 



27. 

1111111 
5666669 



Here we cannot take 8 from 2, 
nor can we borrow from the tens' 
place, as that place is occupied by 
; but we can borrow one of the 
6 hundreds and separate the one 
hundred into 9 tens and 10 units ; 
then, putting the 9 tens in the 
place of tens and adding the 10 units to the 2 units, we can sub- 
tract 8 frx)m 12, 3 from 9, and 4 from 5. 



Minuend, 
Subtrahend, 

Remainder, 



Ex.28. 

(5) (9) (12) 

6 2 
4 3 8 



16 4 



Note 2. This process will probably be more readily understood by the 
young learner than the second method giyen in the rule, though the latter, 
being thought more convenient, is usually adopted. 



29. 

From 8702 
Take 2465 



30. 

4003 
1876 



31. 

870000 
324872 



32. From 804 take 567. 

33. From 4687 take 2398. 

84. From 87062 take 36981. 

85. Subtract 2437 from 8064. 

36. Subtract 160874 from 4769872. 

37. Subtract 3768942 froih 7000000. 

38. Take 87406 from 95472 . 

39. Take 2704698 from 8749206. 

40. How many are 3642 less 1468 ? 

41. How many are 87649 less 24065 ? 

42. 8749 — 3684=how many? 

43. 7248— 2943= how many ? 

44. The difference between two numbers is 
greater number is 876 ; what is the less ? 

45. What number added to 3876 will give 7469 ? 

46. What number taken from 8742 leaves 3748 ? 



Ans. 237. 



Ans. 5627. 



Ans. 8066. 

Ans. 2174. 

Ans. 5065. 

365 and the 
Ans. 511. 



53. What is theze peculiar in Ex. 28 ? Explaia Um ptoc«n. 
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47. The sum of two numbers is 8629, and the less of the two 
numbers is 2689 ; what is the greater ? Ans. 5940. 

48. The sum of two numbers is 8426, and the greater is 
7162 ; what is the less ? 

49. From fourteen million, eight hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand, three hundred and twentj-five,^ take six million, six hundred 
and eighty-six thousand, two hundred and fourteen. 

Ans. 8176111. 

50. From seven hundred and thirty-three thousand, six hun- 
dred and fifty-four, take two hundred and twenty-seven thousand, 
^Ye hundred and fifteen. 

51. How many years from the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus in 1492 to the birth of Washington in 1732 ? 

52. How many years have elapsed since the discovery of 
America in 1492 ? 

53. By the census of 1860, the number of inhabitants in 
Massachusetts was 1231065, and the number in Vermont was 
315116 ; how many more in Massachusetts than in Vermont ? 

54. The population of the United States was 23191876 in 
1850, and 17063353 in 1840 ; what was the increase in ten 
years ? ' Ans. 6128523. 

55. The area of New England is 64230 square miles and the 
area of Maine is 35000 square miles ; what is the area of the 
other five New England States ? 

56. About 56619608 bushels of 'com were raised in Ohio in 
1850, and 73436690 bushels in 1853 ; what was the increase? 

57. Bought a paper mill for $15475, and sold it for $17925 ; 
what did I gain ? 

58. How many are 876942—468279 ? 

59. How many are 742006 — 387429 ? 

60. How many are 820654—260408 ? 

61. Washington was born in 1732 and died in 1799 ; at what 
age did he die ? 

62. A merchant sold goods to the amount of $4276, and 
thereby gained $1142 ; what did the goods cost him ? 

63. A farm was sold for $3462, which was $876 more than 
U cost; what did it cost ? $2586. 
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64. The distance from the earth to the sun is about 95000000 
miles ; the distance to the moon is about 240000 miles. How 
much further to the sun than to the moon ? 

65. Methuselah died at the age of 969 years, and Washington 
at 67 ; what was the difference of their ages ? 

66. Mr. Hale, omng a debt of $3762, paid $2486 ; how much 
remained unpaid ? 

Examples in Addition and Subtraction. 

1. From the sum of 76 and 92 take 14. Ans. 154. 

2. From the sum of the three numbers, 876, 493, and 916, 
lake the sum of 842 and .397. Ans. 1046. 

3. I owe 3 notes, whose sum is $600. One of these notes is 
for $150, and another for $200 ; for what is the third one ? 

4. My real estate is valued at $4500 and my personal prop- 
erty at $2596. I owe to A $600, to B $1358, and to C $318 ; 
what am I worth ? Ans. $4820. 

5. Bought a barrel of flour for $9, four yards of cloth for $2, 
and 8 pounds of sugar for $1. In payment I gave a ten and a 

'five dollar biU ; what change shall the merchant return to me ? 

6. Mr. Fox, owning 3762 acres of land, gave 563 acres to his 
oldest son, and 672 acres to his youngest son ; how many acres 
had he remaining ? 

7. The area of Maine is 35000 square miles ; N. H., 8030 ; 
Vt, 8000 ; Mass., 7250 ; R. I., 1200 ; Ct., 4750. Which is the 
greater, Maine or the rest of N. E. ? How much ? 

8. Grave my note for $3465. Paid $1300 at one time, and 
$575 at another ; how much do I still owe ? Ans. $1590. 

9. Mr. T., opening an account at the Andover Bank, deposited 
$187 on Monday, $362 on Tuesday, $580 on Thursday, and 
$675 on Friday. On Tuesday he withdrew $67, on Wednesday 
$213, on Friday $350, and on Saturday $125 ; how much re- 
mained on deposit at the close of the week ? Ans. $1049. 

10. A traveler who was 875 miles from home, traveled to- 

ward home 144 miles on Monday, 127 miles on Tuesday, 156 

miles on Wednesday, and 157 miles on Thursday ; how far from 

home was he on Friday morning ? 

3* 
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11. From the discovery of America by Colmnbos in 1492^ to 
the settlement of Jamestown in 1607, was 115 years, from the 
settlement of Jamestown to the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, was 169 years, and from the Declaration of Independence 
to the present time (1872) is 96 years. Methuselah died at the 
age of 969 years ; how much longer did he* live than from the 
discovery of America to the year 1872 ? Ans. 589 years. 

12. Four men. A, B, C, and D, conunendng business together, 
furnished money as follows : A, $2475 ; B, $3475 ; C, $2850 ; 
and D, $4500. At the end of a year they closed business, hav- 
ing lost $3225 ; how much money had they to divide between 
them? 



MULTIPLICATION. 

54i Multiplication is the process of finding how many 
units there are in any number of times a given number. 

Or, Multiplication is a short method of adding equal numbers ; that 
is, muhtplication is a short method of finding the sum of the repetitions of a 
nnmber. 

The Multiplicand is the number to be repeated. 

The Multiplier is the number which shows how many times 
the multiplicand is to be taken. 

The Product is the sum of the repetitions, or the resuU of the 
multiplication. 

The Multiplicand and Multiplier are called Factors. 

Ex. 1. There are 7 days in 1 week; how many days in 4 
weeks ? 

This example may be solved by addition ; thus, 1 -\-l -\-l -\-l 
= 28 ; or more briefly, by multiplication ; thus, 4 times 7 are 
28, Ans. 



54. What is Multiplication? Another definition? What is the MaltipUesiid? 
Uultlplier? Product? What axe the MultipUeand and Multiplier ealled? 
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55. The pupil, before advancing farther, should learn the 

following 

MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 



1 is I 

2 2 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Twice 


TlUHe tiBBS 


Fontiifis 


FiTe ttnes 


1 are 2 


1 


are 3 


1 


are 4 


1 


are 5 


2 4 


2 


6 


2 


8 


2 


10 


3 6 


3 


9 


3 


12 


3 


15 


4 8 


4 


12 


4 


16 


4 


20 


5 10 


5 


15 


5 


20 


5 


25 


6 12 


6 


18 


6 


24 


6 


30 


7 14 


7 


21 


7 


28 


7 


35 


8 16 


8 


24 


8 


32 


8 


40 


9 18 


9 


27 


9 


36 


9 


45 


10 20 


10 


30 


10 


40 


10 


60 


11 22 


11 


33 


11 


44 


11 


55 


12 24 


12 


36 


12 


48 


12 


60 



Siitiies 

1 are 6 

2 12 



3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



18 
24 
30 
36 
42 
48 
54 
60 
66 
72 



sereii tiies 

1 are 7 

2 14 



3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 



21 
28 
35 
42 
49 
56 
63 
70 
77 
84 



Eifilt times 


liietlies 


Ten tiies 


Elera times 


1 


are 8 


1 


are 9 


1 i 


ire 10 


l3 


su^ 11 


2 


16 


2 


18 


2 


20 


2 


22 


3 


24 


3 


27 


3 


30 


3 


33 


4 


32 


4 


36 


4 


40 


4 


44 


5 


40 


5 


45 


5 


50 


5 


55 


6 


48 


6 


54 


6 


60 


6 


66 


7 


56 


7 


63 


7 


70 


7 


77 


8 


64 


8 


72 


8 


80 


8 


88 


9 


72 


9 


81 


9 


90 


9 


99 


10 


80 


10 


90 


10 


100 


10 


110 


11 


88 


11 


99 


11 


110 


11 


121 


12 


96 


12 


108 


12 


120 


12 


132 



TwelTe times 

1 are 12 

2 24 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



36 

48 

60 

72 

841 

96 

108 

120 

132 

144 



I 



Ex. 2. How many are 8 times 3 ? 3 times 8 ? 6 times 4 ? 
4 times 6 ? 7 times 7 ? 5 times 9 ? 

3. How many are 9 times 7 ? 9 times 11 ? 8 times 6 ? 6 
times 12 ? 12 times 6 ? 9 times 8 ? 

4. If I deposit $10 a month in a savings bank, how many 
dollars shall I deposit in 4 months ? In 7 months ? In 5 months? 
In 12 months ? 
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5. When wood is worth $6 a cord, what shall I pay for 3 
cords ? 5 cords ? 8 cords ? 11 cords ? 

6. In one year there are 12 months, how many months in 2 
years ? 4 years ? 7 years ? 12 years ? 

7. If I study 11 hours in a day, how many hours shall I 
study in 3 days ? 5 days ? 8 days ? 11 days ? 

66. To multiply by a single figure. 

8. In one bushel are 32 quarts ; how many quarts iq^ 6 
bushels ? 



ST ADDITION. 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 



BY MULTIPLICATION 

32 
6 

Product, 19 2 



In 6 bushels there are, 
evidently, 6 times as many 
quarts as in 1 bushel, and 
the number of quarts in 6 
bushels may be obtained 



Sum, 19 2 



by adding^ as in the margin ; or, more briefly, 
by multiplying ; thus, 6 times 2 units are 12 
units = 1 ten and 2 units ; write the 2 units 
in units' place, and then say 6 times 3 tens are 
18 tens, which, increased by the 1 ten previously obtained, 
make 19 tens = 1 hundred and 9 tens, and these, written in 
the place of hundreds and tens respectively, give the true prod- 
uct. Hence, 

Rule. Write the multiplier under the multiplicand^ and draw 
a line beneath ; multiply the units of the multiplicand, set the 
units of the product under the multiplier, and add the tens, if 
any, to the product of the tens, and so proceed. 



Multiplicand, 
Multiplier, . 


9. 
427 
2 


10. 
1347 
5 


11. 
1064 
8 


Product, 

12. 
8423 

7 


854 

13. 
543 6 
9 


6735 

14. 
26493 
3 


8512 

15. 
76489 
4 


589 61 







56. Which flgun of the multiplicand is multiplied first? Where axe the units of the 
piodnet written ? What is done with the tens? Bepeat the rule. 
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16. 17. 18. 

3 6042 4787243 3424270 
6 9 7 



216252 23969890 

57. To multiply by two or more figures. 
19. How many quarts in 46 bushels ? 

OPERATION. First multiply by 6, as though 6 were 

Multiplicand, 3 2 the only figure in the multiplier ; then 
Multiplier, 4 6 multiply by 4, and place the first figure 
19 2 of this product in the place of tens ; for 
2 2 8 multiplying by the 4 tens is the same as 

T*r*rJ\ f ^ A7 9 multiplying by 40, and 40 times 2 units 
IToduct, 1 4 7 J are 80 units = 8 tens ; i. e. the product 

of units by tens is tens. Having multi- 
plied by each figure in the multiplier, the sum of the partial 
products will be the true product. 

KoTs. So much of the product as is obtained by multiplying the whole 
multiplicand by one figure of the multiplier is cs^XeA a partial product ; thus, 
in the I9tli example, 192 is the first partial product and 128 tens is the 
second. 

58. Similar reasoning applies however many figures there 
may be in the multiplier. Hence, 

EuLE. 1. Write the multiplier under the multiplicand and 
draw a line beneath* 

2. Beginning at the right hand of ihe multiplicandy multiply 
the multiplicand by each figure in the multiplier, setting the Jirst 
Jlgure of each partial product directly under the figure of the 
multiplier which produces it. 

3. Hie SUM of these partial products wiU he the true product 

59. Proof. Multiply the multiplier by the multiplicand, and, 
if correct, the result will be like the first product. 

Note. This proof rests on the principle, that the order of the factors is 
immaterial ; thus, 3X4 = 4X3;5X2X7 = 2X7X5. 



57. Which figure of the multipUer is first employed ? Where is the first figure of each 
partial product written ? What is a partial product ? 58. Eule for multiplying by two 
•r more figures? 59. Proof ? Principle? 
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Ex. 20. Multiply 5236 by 2413. 

OPERATION. 



PROOF. 



Multiplicand, 
Multiplier, 


5236 
2413 

15708 
5236 
20944 
10472 




2413 
5236 

14478 
7239 
4826 
12065 


Product, 


12634468 


— 


12634468 


Multiplicand, 
Multiplier, 


21. 
2640873 
4622 




22. 
12474893 
79 


23. 

34678 
54 


24. 

44327 
324 


25. 

8645 
463 


26. 

3579 
246 


27. Multiply 4276 by 356. 

28. Multiply 5462 by 248- 

29. Multiply 4628 by 336. 

30. Multiply 3874 by 846. 




AuR. 1522256 



60. The sign of mvUipUcationy X? signifies that the two 
numbers between which it stands are to be multiplied together ; 
thus, 6 X 5 = 30, i. e. six multiplied by five equals thirty ; or, 
more £a,miliarly, six times five are thirty. 



81. How many are 726 X 27 ? 

82. How many are 4628 X 554? 

33. 3648 X 36= how many ? 

34. 4275 X 54= how many? 

35. 3759 X 8463 = ? 

36. 53642 X 63 = ? 41. 

37. 4620X524 = ? 42. 

38. 8726X463 = ? 43. 
89. 7692 X356 = ? 44. 
40. 2146 X 179 = ? 45. 



Ans. 19602. 
Ans. 2563912. 
Ans. 131328. 
Ans. 230850. 
Ans. 31812417. 
37642 X 57 = ? 
37942 X 386 = ? 
27403X584=? 
36008X412 = ? 
81650X789 = ? 



60. Sign of multlplieatioiii what does it signify ? 
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46. If 37 men do a piece of work in 23 days, in how many 
days will 1 man do the same work? 

47. What .is the value of 37 acres of land, at $43 per acre ? 

48. If a horse can travel 41 miles per day, how far can he 
travel in 17 days ? 

49. How many yards of doth in 29 pieces, if each piece con- 
tains 31 yards ? 

61* To multiply by a composite number. 

A Composite Number is the product of two or more inte- 
gral numbers ; thus 15 is a composite number, whose fectors are 
3 and 5 ; and 12 is a composite number, whose Victors are 2 and 
6, or 3 and 4, or 2, 2, and 3. 

It will be observed that a composite number may have several 
sets of factors. 

50. K 35 men have $37 each, how many dollars have they all ? 



OPERATION. 

3 5 = 5X7. 
Multiplicand, $ 3 7 

1st Factor of Multiplier, 5 

$185 
2d Factor of Multiplier, 7 

Product, $1295 



51. Multiply 367 by 168. 

FIRST OPERATION. 

168 = 8 X 7X3. 
Multiplicand, 
First Factor of Multiplier, 

Second Factor of Multiplier, 

Third Factor of Multiplier, 
Product, 



The 35 men may be 
separated into 7 groups of 
5 men each. Now 1 group 
of 5 men will have 5 times 
$37 = $185, and if 1 group 
has $185, evidently 7 groups 
will have 7 times $185 = 
$1295, Ans. ; i. e. 7 times 5 
times a number are 35 times 
that number. 

Ans. 61656. 

SECOND OPERATION. 

168 = 4X7X6. 

367 367 
8 4 

1468 

7 

10276 
6 

6165 6 



2936 

7 

20552 
3 



61656 = 



61. What ii a compogite nnmber? May a composite number hare m(n« than one set 
of fitetors? 
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Several other sets of fectors of 168 may be nsed, and give 
the same product. Every similar example may be solved in 
like manner. Hence, 

Multiply the muUipUcand hy one of the factors of the mvUi- 
flier ^ and that product by another factor, and so on until all the 
factors in the set Have been taken ; the last product wiU he the true 
product. 

52. Multiply 743 by 42, i. e. by 7 and 6. Ans. 31206. 

53. Multiply 8467 by 56. 

54. 839 X 54 = how many? Ans. 45806. 

55. 7869X72 = ? 

56. 469876X81 = ? 

57. 478969 X 1728 = ? Ans. 827658432. 

58. 5387469X96 = ? 

59. 987462X49=? 

68. To multiply by 10, 100, 1000, or 1 with any num- 
ber of ciphers annexed : — 

Annex as many ciphers to the multiplicand as there are ciphers 
in the multiplier^ and the number so formed will be the product. 

Note. The reason of this is obvious. Annexing a cipher removes each 
figure in the multiplicand one place toward the left, and thus its value is 
made ten fold (Art. 15). 

60. Multiply 74 by 10. Ans. 740. 

61. Multiply 869 by 10000. Ans. 8690000. 

62. Multiply 4698 by 1000. 

63. 76984 X 100000 = ? Ans. 7698400000. 

64. 59874 X 1000000000=? 

63. To multiply by 20, 60, 600, 25000, or any similar 
number : 

Multiply by the significa$U figures^ and to the product annex as 
many ciphers as there are ciphers at the right of the significant 
figures of the multiplier, 

■ ■-- — ■■ i I ■ ^ I — ^ I III. ■■ I I ■ ■ ■ I IIM > ■ ■■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■■■— ■ ■ ^ ■! W 

61. How do we multiply by a eompoeite number. A3. How is a number maltiplied 
by 10?" By ICO? Why? 63, How is a nmnber multiplied by 20 ? Why? 
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65. Multiply 756 by 30. Ans. 22680. 
OPERATION. This is upon the prindple of Art 61. The 

75 6 factors of 30 are 3 and 10. Having multi- 

30 plied by 3, the product is multiplied by 10 

22630 ^y aiuie™^ (Art. 62). 

66. Multiply 743 by 3500. 

OPERATION. 

743 

7 The Actors of 3500 are 7, 5, and 

5201 ^^' •'• ™^^ply ^* ^7 7j then by 5, 

500 ^^^ annex two ciphers. 

Product, 2 600500 

67. Multiply 84693 by 480000. Ans. 40652640000. 

68. 8769432 X 7200000 = ? 

69. 94684235 X 49000000 = ? 

64* To multiply when there are ciphers at the right of 
both multipUcand and multipUer : — 

Multiply the significant figures of the multiplicand by those of 
the multiplier, and then annex as many ciphers to the product as 
there are ciph^s at the right of both factors, 

70. Multiply 8000 by 900. 

OPERATION. The ^tors of 8000 are 8 and 

8000 1000, and those of 900 are 9 and 

900 100. Now, as it is immaterial in what 

Ans. 7200000 order the fieu^rs are taken (Art 59, 

Note), first multiply 8 by 9, then mul- 
tiply this product by 1000 (Art. 62), and this product by 100. 

71. Multiply 730000 by 2900. 

OPERATION. 
730000 

2900 



657 
146 



Product, 2117000000 



64. How are numbtn maltf plied when then are dpben at the light of both llwtan 1 
Theveasou? 

4 
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72. Multiply 840 by 2700000. Ans. 2268000000. 

73. 7693000 X 569000 = ? 

65. To multiply when there are ciphers between the 
significant figures of the multiplier : — 

Multiply only by the significant Jigures of the mttltipliery taking 
care to set the first figure of each partial product directly under 
^ figure of the multiplier which gives thai product. 

74 Multiply 5723 by 2004. 

This is only cwrying out the 

oPBBATioN. principle (in addition) of setting 

5723 units under units, tens under tens, 

2004 etc. The 2 of the multiplier is 

22892 2^^' ^^ 2^^ *""^ ^ ^^ ^^' 

11446 *** ^^ ^ ^^ *^® partial product 

_^ ■ » aoQc^Q should be written in the thousands' 

ftoduct, 11458892 pi^^^ i g direcdy under the 2 of 

the multiplier. 

75. Multiply ^724 by 4008. Ans. 14925792. 

76. 698427 X 420006 = ? 
77.7800076900X2008040000=? 

60» To multiply by 9, 99, or any number of 9's : 

Annex cu many O's to the multiplicand as there are 9's in the 
multiplier^ and from the number so formed subtract the muUipli' 
cand; the remainder will be the product sought. 

78. Multiply 234 by 99. 

OPERATION. 

23400=100 times the multiplicand. 
234= 1 time the multiplicand. 

23166= 99 times the multiplicand, Ans. 

79. Multiply 3746 by 999. Ans. 3742254. 

80. Multiply 427 by 9999. 

65* To mnlttply when there are ciphers between the sigDifieant flgares of the moltk 
plierT The xeeaon? 66. To mnltiplj by 9 or any number of 9'8 ? Reason T 
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67. To multiply by 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, etc. : 

Mukiply by the right-hand figure of the mukipUer, let the 
product under the mtUtiplicand, one place further to the 
RIGHT, and add. 

81. Multiply 426 by 17. 

OPERATION. The 2982 is 7 times 426, and the 426, 

426 standing one place further to the left, is 10 

2982 times 426 (Art 15), ••. their sum is 17 

7242, Ans. tunes 426. 

82. Multiply 342 by 18. By 14. By 16. 

In a similar manner multiply by 102, 1005, 10009, etc 

83. Multiply 2463 by 102. 

OPERATION. 

2463 = 100 tunes 2463. 
4926= 2 " « 



251226=102 « « Ans. 

84. Multiply 3248 by 104 By 1004. By 1008. 

68. To multiply by 21, 31, etc. : 

MuUiply hy the left-hand figure of the multiplier^ set the product 
under the multiplicand, one place further to the left, 
and add. 

85. Multiply 324 by 21. 

SHORT METHOD. COMMON METHOD. 

324 324 

648 21 



6804^ Ans. 324 

648 
6804, Ans. 

86. Multiply 34264 by 81. By 41. By 61. 
In like manner multiply by 201, 301, 6001, etc. 

87. Multiply 4237 by 501. Ans. 2122737. 

88. Multiply 34265 by 801. By 4001. By 30001. 

67. To multiply by 13 ? By 15 ? By 102 ? By 100& ? Reason ? 68. To multiply by 
21 ? By 81 T By 601 ? Reason ? Why better than the common method ? 
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Miscellaneous Examples in Multiplication. 

1. What cost 11 pounds of beef at 9 cents per pound? 

Ans. 99 cents. 

2. What cost d& tons of hay at $15 per ton? Ans. $1470. 

S. In one hogshead of wine are 63 gallons ; how many gal- 
lons in 75 hogsheads ? 

4. In a certain house are 75 rooms, in each room four win- 
dows, and in each window 12 panes of glass j how many panes 
of glass in the house? And. 3600. 

5. The earth, in its annual revolution, moves 19 miles in a 
second ; how far will it move in an hour, there being 60 seconds 
in a minute, and 60 minutes in an hour ? 

6. Light moves 192500 miles in a second ; how far will it 
move in an hour ? Ans. 693,000,000 m. 

7. How many yards of cloth in 10 bales, each bale containing 
25 pieces, and each piece 24 yards ? 

8. If 12 men do a piece of work in 7 days, in how many days 
can 1 man do 5 times as much work ? 

9. Multiply forty-three million, seven hundred and four thou- 
sand, eight hundred and sixteen, by forty-two thousand and eight. 

10. A man bought 24 city lots at $365 each ; what did they 
all cost him ? Ans. $8760. 

11. Multiplicand = 4632 ; multiplier = 4008 ; product = ? 

12. Multiplier = 3333 ; multiplicand = 4444 ; product = ? 

Examples in the Foregoing Principles. 

1. Two men start from the same place, and travel in the same 
direction, one at the rate of 56 miles and the other 75 miles per 
day ; how far apart are they at the end of 43 days ? 

2. Had the men named in Ex. 1 travelled in opposite direc- 
tions, how far apart would they have been in 56 days ? 

3. Bought 58 tons of hay for $600 and sold it for $12 per 
ton ; did I gain or lose ? How much ? 

4. Bought 25 horses for $125 each, and 14 pairs of oxen at 
$87 a pair ; what did I pay for all ? Ans. $4343. 
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5. Bought 56 barrels of floor at $9 per barrel, and in pay for 
it gave 48 cords of wood at €6 per cord, and the rest in money ; 
how much money did I pay ? 

6. Paid $7 each for 63 sheep, and sold the flock for $425 ; 
did I gain or lose ? How much ? 

7. A farmer sold 56 bushels of wheat at $2 per bushel, for 
which he received 40 yards of cloth at $2 per yard, and the 
balance in money ; how much money did he receive ? 

8. A n^rchant bought 846 barrels of flour for $7191 ; he 
sold 526 barrels at $9 per barrel, and the remainder at $8 per 
barrel ; did he gain or lose ? How much ? Ans. Gained $103. 

9. A man's income is $1575 a year, and his expenses are $3 
a day ; what does he save in a year of 365 days ? Ans. $480. 

10. Bought 18 tons of iron at $39 a ton, and 27 tons at $41 ; 
what shall I gain by selling the whole at $43 a ton ? 

11. A drover bought a herd of 33 oxen, paying as many dol- 
lars for each ox as there were oxen in the herd. He paid $500 
in money, and gave his note for the balance ; for how much did 
he give his note ? 

12. How many are 8 -|- (2 X 7) — (3 X 5) ? Ans. 7. 

13. How many are (9 X 7) -f (3 X 5) — 12? Ans. 66. 

14. How many are 48 — (3 X 6) — 4? Ans. 26. 

15. The &ctors of one number are 20, 14, and 23, and of 
another 16, 8, and 7; what is the diflerence of the two num- 
bers? Ans. 5544. 

16. The President of the United States receives a salary of 
$50000 a year ; what will he save in a year of 365 days, if his 
expenses are $100 a day? Ans. $ 13500. 

17. A man having a journey of 313 miles to perform in 6 
days, travels 54 miles a day for 5 days ; how far must he go on 
the sixth day? 

18. A man sold three farms ; for the first he received $3475, 
for the second, $925 less than for the first, and for the third, he 
received twice as much as for the other two ; how much did he 
receive for the three farms? Ans. $18075. 

19. What shall I pay for 25 horses, at $75 each, and 12 oxen, 
at $54 each ? Ans. $2523. 

4* 
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20. If a teacher receives a salary of $800 a year, and pays 
$210 a year for board, $75 for dotbing, $50 for books, and $100 
for other expenses, how much will he save in 3 years ? 



DIVISION. 

W» Division is the process of finding how many times one 
number is contained in another, or of finding, one of the equal 
parts of a number. 

The Dividend is the number to he divided. 

The Divisob is the number by which to divide. 

The Quotient is the number of times the dividend contains 
the divisor. 

If the dividend does not contain the divisor an exact number 
of timesj the part of the dividend which is left is called th« 
Besiaindeb. 

Note. The remainder is alwaya of the same land as the dividend, because 
it is a part of the dividend. 

Ex. 1. How many oranges, at 4 cents each, can be bought for 
12 cents? 

Ans. As many oranges as there are times 4 cents in 12 cents; 
4 cents are contained in 12 cents, 3 times; .'. 3 oranges, at 4 
cents each, can be bought for 12 cents. 

2. How many apples at 2 cents each; can be bought for 10 
cents? 

Ans. As many as there are times 2 cents in 10 cents, or as 
there are times 2 in 10, viz. 5. 

70. The sign of division, -7-, indicates that the number be- 
fore it is to be divided by the number after it ; thus, 8 -~ 2=4, 
L e. 8 divided by 2 equals 4, or 2 in 8, 4 times. 

3. How many are 6 -5- 2 ? Ans. 2 in 6, 3 times. 

09. WhatisIMTbion? Wh*t the DlTidend? Diyiaor? Qaotient? Remainder? Of 
vbAl Jtt/ui ie tiM jwiMiiider ? 70. The sign of Bl^\oii, "iliAt &ow \t ladfasate T , 
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In the same mamier, let the pupil explain and recite the fol- 
lowing 

DIVISION TABLE. 



1^1 — 1 


2 : 2 — 1 


3-5-3—1 


4-5- 4—1 


2 -^ 


■- 1 — 2 


4 : 2 — 2 


6-7-3 — 2 


8-4-4—2 


3 -■ 


r- 1 — 3 


. 6-5-2 — 3 


9-7-3-3 


12-5- 4—3 


4-: 


rl — 4 


8-f-2 — 4 


12-5-3 = 4 


16-5-4—4 


o -^ 


-1 — 5 


10 -^ 2 — 5 


15 -T- 3 — 5 


20 -5- 4 = 5 


6-^ 


f- 1 — 6 


12 -^ 2 — 6 


18-5-3 — 6 


24 -r- 4 — 6 


7h 


h 1.— 7 . 


14-^ 2 — 7 


21-5-3 — 7 


28 -^ 4 — 7 


8-3 


r- 1 — 8 


16 : 2 — 8 


24 -f- 3 — 8 


32-5-4 — 8 


9-i 


h 1 — 9 


18-5-2 — 9 


27 -4- 3 z= 9 


36-5-4-9 

* 


5-5-5 — 1 


6 : 6—1 


7-f-7 — 1 


8-^-8— 1 


10 -i 


^5 — 2 


12 : 6 — 2 


14-4-7 — 2 


16-5-8-2 


15 H 


h5=^3 


18 -f- 6 — 3 


21-5-7 — 3 


'24-5-8 — 3 


20 H 


f-5 — 4 


24-5-6 — 4 


28-5-7 — 4 


32-4-8 — 4 


25 H 


r5 — 5 


30 : 6 — 5 


35 -s- 7 — 5 


40-4-8-5 


30 -i 


^5—6 


36 : 6— 6 


42 -^ 7 — 6 


48-5-8 — 6 


35 -i 


h 5 — 7 


42-5-6 — 7 


49-^-7-7 


56-5-8 — 7 


40-! 


1-5 — 8 


48-4-6 — 8 


56-5-7 — 8 


64 : 8 — 8 


45 -i 


r-5 — 9 


54 -=- 6 = 9 


63 -^ 7 — 9 


72-4-8 — 9 


9 -=- 9 — 1 


10-5- 10—1 


11 : 11— 1 


12 4-12—1 


18-^ 9 — 2 


20 -i- 10—2 


22-5-11—2 


24 : 12—2 


27 -i- 9 — 3 


30-5- 10—3 


33 : 11 — 3 


36-5-12—3 


•36^9 — 4 


40 ^ 10— 4 


44^ 11 — 4 


48 -4- 12—4 


45 -^ 9 = 5 


50 : 10—5 


55-5-11-5 


60-5-12-5 


54-5-9—6 


60 : 10— 6 


66-5-11—6 


72-5- 12—6 


63 -f- 9 — 7 


70-5- 10—7 


77 ^ 11 — 7 


84^ 12— 7 


72 -^ 9 — 8 


80 : 10—8 


88-4-11 — 8 


96-4- 12—8 


81 : 9 — 9 


90 : 10—9 


99 -r- 11 — 9 


108 .: 12—9 



Ex. 4. 32 are how many times 4?8?2?16? 

5. 48 are how many times 4 ? 6? 12? 8? 3? 161 

6. 36 are how many times 12? 6? 9? 3 ? 4? 2? 

7. 40 are how many times 8? 4? 2 ? 10? 6? 20? 
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71. Division is also indicated by the colon ; thus, 8:2 = 4. 
Also by writing the divisor before the dividend, with a curved 
line between ; thus, 2)846, or thus, 2 ) 8 4 6 ( , the quotient to 

be placed under or at the right of the dividend, and separated 
from it by a line. 

Also by writing the divisor under the dividend, with a line 
between; thus, f =3 ; Le, 6 divided by 2 equals 3 ; or, more 
familiarly, 2 in 6, 3 times. 

Ex. 8. How many are | ? Ans 2 in 8, 4 times. 

The fourth mode of indicating division gives the following 
compact and convenient 

DIVISION TABLE. 



\ 1 


t. 1 


f-1 1-1 


* 1 


1 1 


f 2 


i 2 


f 2 


f-2 


¥ 2 


¥ 2 


f 3 


f 3 


S = 3 


¥ — 3 


¥ 3 


¥ — 3 


f 4 


1 4 


¥ 4 


¥ — 4 


¥ 4 


¥ 4 


\ 5 


^ — 5 


¥ 5 


¥ — 5 


¥ — 5 


¥ 5 


* 6 


■>i? — 6 


¥ 6 


¥ = 6 


¥ 6 


¥ 6 


i 7 


¥ 7 


¥ — 7 


¥ — 7 


¥ — 7 


¥ 7 


f 8 


^-.s 


¥ — 8 


¥ — 8 


¥ 8 


¥ 8 


* 9 


^ — 9 


¥ 9 


¥ — 9 


¥ 9 


¥ 9 


^ 1 


1 1 


f 1 


i* 1 


it 1 


if 1 


■V — 2 


¥ — 2 


¥ = 2 


n 2 


ff — 2 


H 2 


^ — 3 


¥ 3 


¥ — 3 


f8. 3 


« 3 


ff 3 


i^. — i 


¥ 4 


¥ 4 


f8 4 


« 4 


n 4 


s^ — 5 


¥ — 5 


¥ — 5 


M 5 


*f 5 


fj 5 


4^—6 


¥ 6 


¥ — 6 


f» 6 


M 6 


H— 6 


V- — 7 


¥-7 


¥ — 7 


H 7 


ft 7 


H 7 


^ — 8 


¥ 8 


¥ 8 


f* 8 


ff 8 


*f 8 


■V- — 9 


¥ 9 


¥ 9 


f« 9 


ff 9 


W— 9 



71. Second sign of Division, wliat is it ? Third mode of indicating Bividon, what is it? 
Where is the quotient to be written ? Fourth method, what ? How are Che dividend and 
divisor written in the second Division Table ? 
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Ex. 9. How many are 24 -5- 6, or ^ ? An». 4. 

10. How many are 48 -5- 8, or ^ ? 

11. How many are 66 -5- 11, or f f ? 

12. How many are 84 -^ 12, or \^? 

13. How many are 63 -*- 9, or ^-? Ang. 7. 

14. How many are 48 ~ 6, or ^- ? 
16. How many are 77 — 11, or {^ ? 

16. How many are 72 -7- 8, or ^ ? 

17. How many are 96 -^ 12, or f J ? Ana. 8. 

18. How many are 88 -4- 8, or -^ ? 

19. How many are 72 -4- 12, or |f ? 

72* When the dividend. is large the division maybe per- 
formed in two ways, as follows : 

20. Divide 1384 by 4. 

FIRST OPERATION. . xl. J-*- JJ-« 

A\ 1 384^34 6 Having written the divisor and divi- 

12 ^®^^ ^® ^^ ^^® margin, we first inquire 

— — how many times 4 is contained in 13, 

J ^ (the fewest figures at the left of the 

^ ^ dividend that will contain the divisor), 

2 4 and find the quotient to be 3, which 

24 we set at the right of the dividend. 

We then multiply the divisor by the 

quotient, 3, and se^ the product, 12, 
under the 13 of the dividend, and sub- 
tract it therefrom. To the remainder, 1, we annex 8, the next 
figure of the dividend, and then inquire how many times the 
divisor is contained in 18, the second partial dividend ; the re- 
sult, 4, we set as the second figure of the quotient, and then 
multiply, subtract, annex, etc., as before, until all the figures of 
the dividend have been taken. 

Since the 13 of the dividend is hundreds, the 8 of the quo- 
tient is cdso hundreds ; since the 18 is tens, the 4 is also iem^; 
and, universally^ any quotient figure is of the same order as the 
right-hand figure of the dividend taken to obtain thai quotient 
figure, 

73. How many ways to perform DWltion ? Of what order is aaf quotiea* 
figare? 
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The foregoing operation is caHed Long Division, but the work 
may be much shortened by carrying the process in the mind, in- 
stead of writing it ; thus, 
SECOND OPERATION haviug writteu the divi- 

Divisor, 4 ) 138 4 Dividend. sor and dividend as be- 
Quotient, 3 4 6 fore, say, 4 in 13, 3 times 

and 1 remainder ; set the 
quotient, 3 under the 3 of the dividend, and then, imagining the 
remainder, 1, placed before the 8, say, 4 in 18, 4 times and 2 
remainder ; set down the 4 as the second figure of the quotient, 
and imagine the 2 set before the next figure, and so proceed. 

This operation is called Short Division, which is usually 
adopted when the divisor is so small that the process may be 
readily carried in the mind. Hence, 

73, To perform Short Division : 

Rule. Divide the left-hand figure or figures of the dividend 
{the fewest figures in the dividend that wiU contain the divisor), 
and write the quotient under the right-hand figure taken in the divi- 
dend ; if anything remmns, prefix it mentally to the next figure 
in the dividend, and divide the number thus formed as before, atid 
so proceed till all the figures of the dividend have been employed. 

Ex. 21. Divide 24864 by 8. 

OPERATION. 

Divisor, 8) 24864 Dividend. 

Quotient, 3108 

22. Divide 3246 by 2 Ans. 1623. 

23. Divide 1326 by 3. Aus. 442. 

24. Divide 72345 by 5. Aus. 14469. 

25. Divide 3283 by 7. Ans. 469. 

26. Divide 59684 by 4. Ans. 14921. 

27. Divide 69545 by 5. Ans. 13909. 

28. Divide 36945 by 9. Ans. 4105. 

29. Divide 27512 by 8. Ans. 3439. 

73. Wbat is the first method of Division called ? What the Second? When is Short 
JiirJsfon employed ? 73. Hule for Short Biviaion ? 
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30. 31. 

Divisor, 8) 764128 Dividend. 3) 213642 

Quotient, 95516 , 71214 

32. 33. 34. 

6)32496 2)14865932 9)45828927 



74t When there is no remainder, as in the first thirty-four 
examples, the division is complete. The dividend is then said 
to be divisible by the divisor, and the divisor is called an exact 
divisor. 

When there is a remainder, as in Ex. 35, the division is in- 
complete, and the dividend is said to be indivisible by the divisor. 

35. Divide 2781 by 8. 

OPXRAnON. 

Divisor, 8)2781 Dividend. 
Quotient, 347 ... 5 Remainder. 

36. Divide 3654 by 4.. 

37. Divide 72584 by 5. 

38. 86471 -^ 3=how many ? 

39. 40505 -f- 7 =? 

40. 476589-^9=? 

41. 987654-5-12=? 

42. 334523^*11=? 

43. In one week there are 7 days ; how many weeks in 255 
days ? Ans. 36 weeks, Rem. 3 days. 

44. How many barrels of flour, at $6 a barrel, can be bought 
for $750 ? 

45. K 6 shillings make a dollar, how many dollars are there 
in 2736 shillings? 

46. K 4 weeks make a month, how jnany months are there in 
624 weeks ? 



Quotients, 


Rem. 


913, 


2. 


14516, 


4. 


28823, 


2. 


5786, 


3: 



74. When Is the diTision complete ? When is one number divinbU by another ? 
What is an exact dlTltor ? When is one number indivisibU by another X 
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75i When the divisor is large^ the operation is usually 
performed by Long Division^ as follows : 

Ex. 47. Divide 2875 by 23. 

o Q \ oTT^ri o K This operation is like the first 

%oN operation in Ex. 20. The partial 

^^ dividetids are 28, 57, and 115 ; the 

5 7 successive quotient figures are 1, 2, 

46 and 5, and these quotient figures 

1 15 multiplied into the divisor, give 23, 

115 46, and 115 for the successive prod- 

— rr ucts or subtrahends, and the last 

product, 115, taken fi*6m the last 
dividend, 115, leaves no remainder ; 
.*. 125 is the true quotient. Hence, 

76. To perform Long Division : 

Rule. 1. Write the divisor and dividend as in short divistouy 
and draw a curved line at the right of the dividend* 

2. Divide the smallest numher of figures in the left of the divi- 
dend that will contain the divisor, and write the result as the first 
figure of the quotient at the right of the dividend. 

3. Multiply the divisor hy the quotient figure^ and write the 
product under that part of the dividend taken, 

4. Subtract the product from the figures over ity and to the re- 
mainder annex the neoct figure of the dividend for a new partial 
dividend* 

5. Divide, and proceed as before, until the whole dividend has 
been divided, 

NoTB 1. It will be seen that the process of dividing consists of four dis- 
tinct steps, viz.' ; first, to seek a quotient figure ; second, multiply ; third, 
subtract ; and, fourth, form a new partial dividend by annexing the next 
figure of the di^ndend to the remainder. 

Note 2. If any partial dividend will not contain the divisor, must be 
placed in the quotient, and another figure annexed to the partial dividend. 

Note 3. If the product of *the divisor multiplied by the quotient figure 

75. When is Long Division employed? Explain Ex. 47. 76. Give the rale fat 
Long Division. How many steps in cUviding ? What are they? Repeat Note 2. Note 8. 
Note 4. 
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is greater than the partial dividend, the quotient figure is too large, and 
mast be diminished. 

Note 4. If the remainder equals or exceeds the diyisor, the quotient is 
too small, and must be increased. 

77. Division is the reverse of multipliccUion, In multiplica- 
tion the two factors are given, and the product is required ; in 
division the product and one factor are given, and the other fac- 
tor is required. The dividend is the product, and the divisor 
and quotient are the Victors ; thus, 

nr KULTIPUCATION. 

Factors, Product. 

5X4 = 20 

Hence the 

78. Proof. Multiple/ the divisor by the qiu>tient, and to the 
product add the remainder ; the sum should be the dividend, 

48. Divide 2537 by 53. 

OPKBATION. PEOOV. 

53)2537(47 
212 

417 
371 





nr DiTisioir. 


DiTidend, 


Dirisor, Quotient. 


20 


-f- 5 — 4 


Or, 20 


-^4 — 5 
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49. 

2 1 ) 8 6 4 ( 41 
84 

24 
2 1 



5 3 Divisor. 

4 7 Quotient. 


371 


212 

4 6 Remainder. 


2 5 3 7 Dividend. 


50. 


87)3659(42 
348 


179 
174 



5r. A flock of 1728 sheep were divided equally in 9 differ- 
ent pastures, how many sheep vrere there in each pasture ? 

77. What ig said of Division and MoltipIicatioQ? In Multiplication what is giren ? 
What reqaired? la Division what is given? Required? 78. How is Division 
proTed? 

5 



i 
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Quotients. Bern. 

1509, 3. 

2615, 16. 
10175, 24. 

5075, 43. 
10475, 7. 

9465, 13. 
11237, 57. 

1090, 124. 



52. Divide 46782 by 31. 

53. Divide 47086 by 18. 

54. Divide 468074 by 46. 

55. Divide 340068 by 67. 

56. 869432 -5- 83 = how many? 

57. 937048 H- 99 = how many ? 

58. 876543 -f- 78 = how many ? 

59. 276984 -r- 254 = ? 

60. 376958-5-349 = ? 

61. 876598-5-427 = ? 

62. 469873 -f- 789 = ? 

63. 804068 -^ 803 = ? 

64. 896842 -^ 548 = ? 

65. 569432-7-45 = ? 

66. 98647324 -^ 4893 = ? 

67. 698742346525 -f- 6995 = ? 

68. Divide four hundred eighteen thousand, six hundred and 
forty-eight, by twenty-four. Ans., Quo. 17443, Rem. 16. 

69. Divide two hundred one thousand, five hundred and 
ninety-five acres of land, into twenty-three equal parts. 

70. A railroad that cost $3576500 was divided into 7153 
equal shares ; what was the cost of each share ? 

71. A farmer raised 2001 bushels of wheat on 87 acres of 
land ; how many bushels did he raise per acre ? 

72. In how many days will a ship sail 3456 miles, if it sails 
144 miles per day ? 

73. A farmer raised 4088 bushels of com, his crop averaging 
56 bushels per acre ; how many acres did he plant ? 

74. A drover paid $2175 for 29 oxen ; how many dollars 
did he pay for each ox ? 

75. The product of two numbers is 10707, and one of the 
numbers is 129 ; what is the other number ? 

76. The earth, in its revolution round the sun, moves about 
1641600 miles in one day ; how far does it move in one second, 
there being 86400 seconds in a day ? 

7Z Divide $1064 equally among 8 men. Ans. $133. 
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79. To divide by a composite number. 
Ex. 78. Divide $1855 equally among 35 men. 



OPXRATION. 



35 = 7X5. 
1st Factor, 7) $1855 Dividend. 

2d Factor, 5) $ 2 6 5 Ist Quotient, 

$ 5 3 True Quotient 



The 35 men may 
be separated into 7 
groups of 5 men 
each. Then divid- 
ing by 7 gives $265 
for each group, and 



dividing the $265 by 5 gives $53 for each man. 

Note. When a composite namber is made np of different sets of fan- 
tors, as in Ex. 79, it is immaterial which set is taken. It is also immaterial 
in what order the factors are taken. 



79. Divide 10656 by 288. 
288 = 4X6X 12= 6 X 6X8 

nasT opsKAnov. 

4) 1 6 5 6 
6) 2 6 6 4 
12) 4 4 4 

37 = 



8 X 3 X 12, etc. 

SECOND OPERATION 

6) 1 6 5 6 

6) 1 7 7 6 

8)29 6 

37 



From these examples we have the following 

Rule. Divide the dividend hy one factor of the divisor j and 
the qtiotient so obtained hy another factor^ and so on tiU all the 
factors of the set have been used. The last qtiotient wiU he the 
true quotient. 



80. Divide 1551 by 38. 

81. Divide 31794 by 42. 

82. Divide 47936 by 56. 

83. Divide 24840 by 72. 

84. Divide 7665 by 105. 

85. Divide 1064 by 56. 

86. Divide 1984 by 64. 

87. Divide 3321 by 81. 



88. Divide 187236 by 252. 

89. Divide 1255872 by 192. 

90. Divide 1365 by 105. 

91. Divide 5355 by 315. 

92. Divide 6699 by 231. 

93. Divide 3822 by 294. 

94. Divide 8568 by 504. 

95. Divide 7245 by 315. 



79. Rule for difidiog by a Composite Number? Is it material which fiwtor of the 
diTisor is used first ? 
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80» In dividing by the factors of the divisor, there may be a 
remainder after either or each of the divisions. 

Should the learner find a difficulty in determining the trv£ 
remainder^ he has but to remember that it is always of the same 
kind as the dividend (Art. 69, Note). 

96. Divide 86 by 21. 

OPXBATION. 

7) 8 6 In this example, as 86 is the 

3)T2. ,.2Rem. true dividend, 2 is the true 

Quotient, ~4 remainder. 

97. Divide 92 by 28. 

opBRATioir. • In this example, as 23 is only 

4) 92 one fourth of the true dividend, 

7\'2~3 so the remainder, 2, is only one 

r\ .. „x . — Q- o T>^^ fourth of the true remainder; 

Quotient, 3 . . .2 Rem. . o V 4 — 8 true remainder 

98. Divide 527 by 42. 

oPKBATioN. By the explanation of exam- 

6) 5 2 7 pies 96 and 97, we see that 5 is 

<7\ g<7 ^ ^ ^ 5 Rem. ^^® P*^^ ^^ the true remainder, 

r\ ^*"^ * T17' ' ' Q T>^«, ' and that 3, the second remain- 

Quotient, 1 2 ... 3 Rem. ^^^^ multiplied by 6, the first 

divisor, is the other part ; i. e. 5 -}* 3 X 6 = 23, is the true re- 
mainder. The same species of reasoning applies when there are 
more than two divisors. Hence, 

To obtain the true remainder when division is per- 
formed by using the factors of the divisor : 

Rule. Multiply each remainder^ except that left hy the first 
divisioTij hy the corUinued product of the divisors preceding that 
which gave the remainders severally^ and the sum of the products^ 
together with the remainder left hy the first division^ vnU he the 
true remainder. 

Note 1. When there are but two dirisors and two remainders, the rule 

80. Role for finding tiie trae remainder when the fiustors of the diTitor are need 
MepamteJj? The leaaoa ? Whai is meant by a eon^inued product ? 
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onlj requires the addition of the^rst remainder, to the product of the first 
divisor and second remainder, 

NoTB 2. When three or more factors are multiplied together, the product 
is called a continued product. 

99. Divide 1834 by 35. Ans. Quo. 52, Rem. 14. 

OPIRATZOir. TftUX RKXAINDKB. 

35 = 5 X 7.* 4= Ist Rem. 

5)1834 2X 5 = 10 = 2d Rem. X Ist Div. 

7)366 ... 4, Ist Rem. ll = Trae Rem. 

Quo.9 5 2 ... 2, 2d Rem. 

100. Divide 18328 by 385. 

OPXXAXIOH. SEUI BJOfAOIDIB. 

385 = 5 X 7 X 11- 3 = Ist Rem. 

5 )18328 4X5= 2 0= 1st Prod. 

7) 3 6 65 ... 3, 1st Rem. 6X 7 X 5 =2 1 = 2d Prod. 

1 1 ) 5 2 3 ... 4, 2d Rem. 2 3 3 = True Rem. 

Quo., .47 ... 6, 3d Rem. 

101. Divide 5273 by 42. 

42 = 6 X 7. Ans. 125 and 23 Rem. 

102. Divide 46987 by 504, using the fectors of the divisor. 

Ans. 93 and 115 Rem. 

103. 437298 -5- 54 = ? 108. 6842 -^ 49 = ? 

104. 216349 -f- 64 = ? 109. 7829 -5-35 = ? 

105. 2411 -^ 72 = ? 110. 3748 -r- 42 = ? 

106. 36067 -4- 45 = ? 111. 4629 -^ 81 = ? 

107. 65947 -^ 25 = ? 112. 3643 -r- 48 = ? 

81. To divide by 10, 100, 1000, etc. 

Cut off] hy a pointy as many figures from the right hand of 
the dividend as there are ciphers in the divisor. The figures at 
the left of the point are the quotient, and those at the right are the 
remainder, 

113. Divide 756 by 10. Ans. 75.6, i.e. 75 Quo., 6 Rem. 



81. GiT« a short method for diriding by 10? By 100? 

5* 
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Note. The reiison of this is obvious. By taking away the right-hand 
figure, each of the other figures is brought one place nearer to units, and its 
value is only one tenth as great as before (Art. 15), and .*. the whole is 
divided by 10. For like reasons, cutting off Uoo figures divides by 100 ; 
cutting off three figures divides by 1000, etc. 

114. Divide 402763 by 10. 

115. Divide 76943 by 100. Ans. 769 and 43 Rem. 

116. Divide 98765423 by 100000. 

Ans. 987 and 65423 Rem. 

117. Divide 3078654321 by 100000000. 

83t To divide by 20, 60, 700, or any similar number : 

CkU off as many figures from the right of the dividend as there 
are ciphers at the right of the significant figures of the divisor^ 
and then divide the remaining figures of the dividend by the sig^ 
nificarU figures of the divisor. 

Note 1. This is on the principle of dividing by the factors of the divi- 
sor ; .*. the true remainder will be found by the rule in Art 80. 

118. Divide 74689 by 8000. Ans. 9 and 2689 RenL 

o^BAnoir. "We divide by 1000 by cutting 

8 ) 7 4.6 89 Qff 639^ ^l^ich gives 74 for a 

' Quotient, 9 ... 2 Rem. quotient, and 689 for a remain- 
der; then divide 74 by 8, and 
obtain the quotient, 9, and remainder, 2. This remainder, 2, is 
2000, which, increased by 689, gives 2689 for the true remainder 
(Art. 80). 

Note 2. It will be observed that the true remainder, in all examples 
like the 118th, is obtained by annexing the 1st to the 2d remainder. 

119. Divide 67475 by 2400. 

120. Divide 74689 by 4200. Ans. 17 aSd 3289 Rem. 

121. Divide 2769^7 by 3300. 

122. 769842 -5- 45000 = ? Ans. 17 and 4842 Rem. 

123. 9999999-5-33300 = ? 

124. 80407080 -f- 40000 = ? 

125. 987654321-4-90900 = ? 



81. Reason for this method of dividing by 10? 83. Short method for dividhig by 
20 ? By 500 ? Reason ? How is the trae remiunder found ? 
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Genebal Principles of Ditision. 

83* The value of a quotient depends upon the relative 
values of the divisor and dividend, and not upon their 
absolute values, as will be seen by the following propo- 
sitions. 

(a) If the divisor remains unaltered^ muUiplffing the dividend 
by any number iSf in effect, multiplying the quotient by the same 
number ; thus, 

15^3= 5 

60-f-a=20; 
L e. multiplying the dividend by 4 multiplies the quotient by 4. 

(b) Dividing the dividend by any number is dividing the 
quotient by the same number ; thus, 

24-5-2 = 12 
8)2j4 

8-5-2= 4 = 12-4-3; 
\. e. dividing the dividend by 3 divides the quotient by 3. 

(c) XMtiplying the divisor divides the quotient; thus, 

30.f.2 = 15 
3 

30-7-6"= 6 = 15-4-3; 
L 6. multiplying the divisor by 3 divides the quotient by 3. 

(d) Dividing the divisor multiplies the quotient; thus, 

40-4-10= 4 
5)10 

40-5- 2 = 20 = 4X5; 

i. e. dividing the divisor by 5 mtdtiplies the quotient by 5. 

83. Dow the Btae of (be quotient depencl upon the abeolate die <tf dtriaor and divi- 
dend? Upon irhat does It depend? What k the fliit propoirttion? Seeond? Third? 
Fourth? 
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(e) It follows, from (a) and (b), that the greater the dividend, 
the greater is the quotient ; and the less the dividend, the less 
the quotient. 

(f ) Also, from (c) and (d), that the greater the divisor, the 
less is the quotient ; and the less the divisor, the greater the 
quotient, 

8I» From the illustrations in Art. 83 we see that any 
change in the dividend causes a SIMILAB change in the 
quotient, and that any change in the divisor causes an 
OPPOSITE change in the quotient. Hence, 

(a) Multiplying both dividend and divisor by the same number 
does not affect the quotient ; thus, 

12-1-3 = 4 

^ 1. 

2 4 -f- 6 = 4, Quotient unchanged. ' 

(b) Dividing both dividend and divisor by the same number 
does not effect the quotient; thus, 

20 -^ 10 = 2 
5)20 5)10 

4 -^ 2 = 2, Quotient unchanged. 

(c) It follows from (a) and (b), that the operations of mtdti- 
plying and dividing by the 'same number cancel (i. e. destroy) 
each other ; e. g., 

If a number be multiplied by any number, and the product be 
divided by the multiplier, the quotient will be the multiplicand ; 
thus, 

8 X 7 =: 56, and 56 -f- 7 = 8, the multiplicand. 

Also, if a number be divided by any number, and the quotient 
be multiplied by the divisor, the product will be the dividend ; 
thus, 

15 -T- 3 = 5, and 5 X 3 = 15, the dividend. 

83. What follows from (a) and (b)? From (o) and (d)? 84. An j change in the 
diridend, how does it affect the quotient ? Any change in the divisor, how ? Hffit Safer- 
ence? Second? Tliird? Ulustrate. 
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85. These general prmciples may be more briefly stated 
as follows : 

1st. MuUiplying the dividend multiplies the quotient; and 
dividing the dividend divides the quotient (Art. 83, a and b). 

2d. MuUiplying the divisor divides the quotient ; and dividing 
the divisor multiplies the quotient (Art. 83, c and d). 

dd. Multiplying both dividend and divisor by the same number; 
or dividing both by the same number does not ctffect the quotient 
(ArU 84, a and b). 

Examples in the Foregoing Principles. 

^^1. How many bushels of corn at $1 per bushel must be given 

for 6 barrels of flour at $7 per barrel ? 
^ 2. How many barrels of apples at $2 per barrel must be given 

for 8 cords of wood at $6 per cord ? 

3. A speculator bought 640 acres of land at $3 per acre, and 
sold the whole for $3200 ; how much did he gain by the trans- 
actions ? How much per acre ? 

4. Bought 320 acres of land for $1760, and 320 acres more 
Tat $7 per acre, and sold the whole at $6 per acre ; did I gain or 

lose? How much ? Ans. Lost $160. 

•< 5. The expenses of a boy at school for a year are $126 for 
board, $24 for tuition, $15 for books, $35 for clothes, $10 for 
railroad and coach £ire, and $9 for other purposes ; what will be 
the expenses of 250 boys at the same rate ? Ans. $54750. 
/ 6. If 3 men build 24 rods of wall in 4 days, in how many 
days will 5 men build 70 rods ? Ans. 7. 

y^ 7. The product of 4 factors is 1155 ; three of the fectors are 
^^3, 5, and 7 ; what is tho fourth? Ans. 11. 

X 8. How many miles per hour must a ship sail to cross the 
^Atlantic, 2880 miles, in l2 days of 24 hours each ? 

9. The first of 3 numbers is 6, the second is 5 times the 
w first, and the third is 4 times the sum of the other two ; what is 
the difference between the first and third ? 

89« a moie brief statement of these principles : Pint ? Second ? Third ? 



/ 
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10. Sold two COWS at $30 apiece, 3 tons of hay at $20 per 

ton, 50 bushels of com for $50, and 10 cords of wood at $7 per 

cord, and received in payment $200 in money, a plow worth 

\ $15, 50 pounds of sugar worth $5, and the balance in broadcloth 

at $4 per yard ; how manyC yards did I receive ? Ans. 5. 

\ 11. In how many days of 24 hours each will a ship cross the 
/ Atlantic, 2880 miles, if she sails 10 miles per hour ? 

12. K I receive $60 and spend $40, per month, in how many 
I years of 12 months each shall I save <$2160 ? Ans. 9. 

I 13. What is the value of 27 hogsheads of molasses at $32 
\ per hogshead ? 

14. What is the value of 87 yards of cloth at $4 per yard ? 
\ 15. Bought 87 acres of land at $50 per acre, and paid $3150 
'' in casfi, and the balance in labor at $240 a year ; how many 
I years of labor did it take ? Ans. 5. 

\ 16. Bought 42 yards of cloth at 15 cents per yard, and paid 
for it in corn at 90 cents per bushel ; how many bushels did it 
i take? 

f 17. If I take 13729 from the sum of 8762 and 14967, divide 
/ the remainder by 50, and multiply the quotient by 19, what is 
\ the product ? Ans. 3800. 

% 



J 



REDUCTION. 

88« AU numbers are Hmph or compound. 

A Simple Numbeb consists of but one hind or denominattion ; 
as 2, $4, 8 books, 5 men, 6 days, 10 miles. 

A Compound Number is composed of two or more denomi- 
nations of the siime kind; as 4 days and 7 hours ; 3 bushels, 2 
pecks, and 5 quarts ; 5 rods, 4 feet, and 6 inches. 

All abstract numbers (Art. 2) are simple. 

86. Wbat is a Simple Number ? A Compound Number ? An Abstract Number, is it 
simple or compound ? 
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A concrete ntunber, whether simple or compound, is often 
called a Denominate Number. 

Note 1. All operajdons in the preceding pages are upon simple num- 
bers. 

NoTB 2. The several parts of a oompound number, though of different 
denonanations, are yet of the same general tuUttre ; thus, 2 weeks, 3 days, and 
6 hours are ^lUiLAJi. quantities, and constitute a compound number; but 2 weeks, 
3 miles, and 6 quarts are unlikjb in thei]| vilthbx^, and do not constitute 
a compound number. 

87* Reduction is changing a number of one denomination 
to one of another denomination, without changing its value. 

It is of two kinds, viz., deduction Descending and Eduction 
Ascending. 

' Reduction Descending consists in changing a number from' 
a higher to a hwer denomination. 

Reduction Ascending is changing a number from a lower 
to a higher denomination. 

ENGLISH MONEY. 
SSm English Money is the Currency of Great Britain. 







TABLE. 




4 Farthings (far. 


or 


qr.) make 


1 Penny, marked d. 


12 Pence 




(( 


1 Shilling, « s. 


20 Shillings 




u 


1 Pound, « £ 






d. 

8. 1 


qr. 
= 4 


£ 




1 — 12 


— 48 


1 


— 


20 = 240 


— 960 



89. Reduction Descending is performed by muUiplica" 
^ton; thus, to reduce 15£ to shillings, we multiply 15 by 20, 
because there will be 20 times as many shillings as pounds. So 
to reduce 15£ and 12s. to shillings, we multiply 15 by 20, and 
to the product add the 12s. 

86. A Concrete Nomber, what i^ it called? 87. What is Redoctlon? How many 
kinds of Redaction? What are they called? What is Redaction nesoending ? Redaction 
Ascending? 88. What is English Money? Repeat the table. 89. How is Reduction 
Descending performed? 
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In a similar manner all such examples are reduced. Hence, 

90. To reduce the higher denominations of a compound 
number to a lower denomination : 

Rule. Multiply the highest denomination given by the number 
it takes of the next lower denomination to make one of this higher^ 
and to the product add the number of the lower denomination ; 
multiply this sum by the nurhher it takes of the next Imoer denom- 
ination to make one of this ; add as before, and so proceed till 
the number is brought to the denomination required. 

Ex. 1. Beduce 11£ 17s. 9d. 3qr. to farthings. 



OPEBATION. 




£ 8. d. 
11 17 9 
20 


f 



Eleven pounds = 220s., and 

23ys. the 17s. added make 237s. = 

1 2 2844d., and the 9d. added give 

2853d. 2853d. = 1 1 41 2qr., which, in- 

4 * creased bythe3qr., give 11415 

iTTTT A <ir., the answer. 

11415 qr., Ans. ^ ' 

2. Reduce 6£ 18s. 4d. Iqr. to ^rthings. Ans. 6641 qr. 

3. Reduce 7£ 9s. 3qr. to farthings. Ans. 7155qr. 

Note. Since there are no pence in the 3d example, there is nothing to 
add to the product obtained by multiplying by 12. 

4. Reduce 27£ 15s. 6d. 2qr. to farthings. 

5. Reduce 32£ 8d. 3qr. to farthings. 

91. Reduction Ascending is performed by division; 
thus, to reduce 4299 farthings to pence, we divide the 4299 by 
4, because there will be only one fourth as many pence as far- 
things. Performing the division we obtain 1074d. and a remain- 
der of 3qr. If we wish to reduce the 1074d. to shillings, we 
divide by 12, because there will be only one twelfth as many 
shillings as pence, and obtain 89s. and a remainder of 6d. Again, 



00. Repeat the rule. Explain the process in Ex. 1. How are the 237 shillings ob- 
tained? How the 2863 pence? The 11416 &rthings ? 01. How is Reduction Ascend* 
ing performed? 
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the 89s. may be reduced to pounds, by dividing by 20, giving 4£ 
and a remainder of 9s. .Thus we find that 4299qr. are equal to 
4£ 9s. 6d. 3qr. 

Like reasoning applies to all similar examples. Hence, 

9^ To reduce a number of a lower denomination to 
numbers of higher denominations : 

BuLE. Divide the given number hy the number it takes of thai 
denomination to make one of th^ next higher ; divide the quotient 
by the number it takes of tuat denomination to make one of the 
NEXT higher^ and so proceed tiU the number is brought to the de^ 
nomination required. The hist quotient, together with the several 
remainders (Art 69, Note),.ii^*// be the answer. 

93. Reduction Ascending and Reduction Descending prove 
each other. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 11415 &rthings to pence, shillings, and pounds. 

oftunov. First divide by 4 to reduce the 

4) 11415 qr. ferthings to pence; then divide by 

12)2853d.-|~3qr. 12 to reduce pence to shillings; 

20)237 s.4-9d. *^®^ ^^ ^^ ^ reduce shillings to 

'"[ * pounds, and thus obtain 11£ 17s. 

ll£+17s. 9d. 3qr.,Ans. . 

2. Reduce 17229qr. to pence, shillings, and pounds. 

Ans. 17£ 18s. lid. Iqr. 
8. Reduce 6874d. to shillings and pounds. 

Ans. 28£ 12s. lOd. 

Note 1. Since Ex. 3d is giyen in pence instead of farthings, the first 
divisor is 12 rather than 4. 

4. Reduce 84697qr. to higher denominations. 

5. Reduce 124683qr. to higher denominations. 

6. Reduce 347624qr. to pence, shillings, and pounds. 

7. Reduce 3746d. to shillings and pounds. 

8. Reduce 8793s. to pounds. 



92. Repeat the rule. Explain the process in Ex. 1. How are the 8qr. obtidnfidY 
How the 9d. ? The 178. ? The 11£ ? 03. What is the Froof in Reduction ? 

6 
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NoTB 2. The Bnmbos anployed ia the reduction of a compound num- 
ber are called a Scaie. The scale is a descending scale for Reduction Descend- 
ing, and an ascending scale for Beduction Ascending ; thus, in English money 
the descending scale is 20, 12, and 4, and the ascending scale is 4, 12, and 20. 
The descending scale consists of the numbers at the left hand of the table, 
taken in order from the hottom to the top of the table, and the ascending scale 
consists of the fams numbers taken in thereversed order, i e. from the top to the 
bottom of the table. In like manner the scale is found in the other tables. 



TROY WEIGHT. 

M» Tbot WstaHT is used in weighing gold^ silvery and 
predons stones. 

TABLE. 



24 Grains (gr.) make 
20 Pennyweights ^ 
12 Ounces 



u 



1 Pennyweight, dwt. 
1 Ounce, oz. 

1 Pounc^ lb. 



lb. 
1 



dwt. gr. 

OB. 1 = 24 

1 = 20 = 480 

= 12 = 240 = 5760 



Ex. 1. How many grains in 
71b. 11 oz. 14 dwt 18 gr.? 



Ex. 2. Reduce 45954 gr. to 
potmds, ounces, etc 



opuunoH. 



OPUAnON. 



71b.lloz.14dwt.18gr. 24)45954gr. 
12 



95oz. 
20 

1914dwt. 
24 



7674 
3828 



20 )1914 dwt.4-18gr. 
12)95oz. 4-14dwt. 
71b. +11 oz. 

Ans. 7 lb. 11 oz. 14 dwt. 18 gr. 



45954gr., Ans. 
NoTB 1. In solving Ex. 1, the several numbers of the lower denomina- 



93. What is a scale? A descending scale? An ascending scale? What are the 
scales fbr English money? Where are these scales fonnd? Taken in what order? 
94. Vor what Is Troy Weight used? Repeat the table. Desoending scale? 
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tions are added mentaUi/, and only the resutts are written; thns, 12 times 7 
are 84, and the 11 oz. added give 95 oz. Then multiplying the 95 oz. by 20« 
and adding the 14 dwt., we have 1914 dwt. Finally in multiplying the 1914 
dwt. by 24, first multiply by 4, adding in the 18 gr., and then multiplying 
by 2, and adding the results we havei45954 gr. for the answer. 

NoTB 2. In reducing Ex. 2, if any divisor is so large that the work is 
not easily done by Short Division, the numbers may be taken upon the slate 
and the work done by Long Division, setting down only the results. 

3. How many grains in 16 lb. 8 oz. 19 dwt. ? Ans. 96456 gr. 
4 Reduce 38695 gr. to pounds, etc. 

Ans. 6 lb. 8 oz. 12 dwt. 7 gr. 

5. Reduce 87942 gr. to pounds, ounces, etc. 

6. Reduce 151b. 8oz. 6 dwt 15 gr. to grains. 

7. How many spoons, each weighing 2 oz. 8 dwt. 20 gr., can 
be made from 2 lb. 5 oz. 6 dwt. of silver ? Ans. 12. 

8. A jeweller made 8 oz. 16 dwt. of gold into rings which 
weighed 3 dwt 16 gr. each ; how many rings did he make ? 



APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT. 

95. Apothecaries' Weight is used in mixing or com' 
pounding medicines ; but medicines are bought and sold by 
Avoirdupois Weight, 



table: 



20 Grains (gr.) 
3 Scruples 
8 Drams 

12 Ounces 



lb. 
1 



oz. 
1 
12 



ake 


1 Scruple, 


sc. or B 


u 


1 Dram, 


dr. or 5 


u 


1 Ounce, 


oz. or s 


ti 


1 Pounc^ 


lb. or fit). 




so. 


^' 


dr. 


1 


= 20 


1 


— 3 


= 60 


8 


= 24 


= 480 


96 


— 288 


= 5760 



Note 1. The pound, ounce, and grain, in Apothecaries' and Troy 
Weight are equal, but the ounce is differently subdivided. 

94. In solving Ex. 1, what is done with the nmnbers of the lower denominations ? In 
Ex. 2, how is the work done? 05. For what is Apothecaries' Weight nsed? Repeat 
the table. Descending scale ? Ascending? What denominations of Apothecaries' Weight 
mn like those of Troy Weight ? 
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Ex. 1. How many scruples 
in4ft8s552D? 

OPERATION. 

4fi> 8 3 5 3 23 
12 



565 
8 



453 3 
3 

13619, Ans. 



Ex. 2. In 13619 how many 
pounds, ounces, etc. ? 

OPZBATIOV. 

3)13619 
8)4535 + 2^^ 
12)565+55 
4ib-|.85 

Ans. 4o>85532 9. 



3. Reduce 6 oz. 3 dr. 1 sc. 19 gr. to grains. Ans. 3099 gr. 

4. Reduce 15984 grains to poimds, ounces,, etc 

Ans. 2 lb. 9 oz. 2 dr. 1 sc. 4 gr. 

5. Reduce 876943 grains to higher denominations, 

6. Reduce 27 lb. 8 oz. 7 dr. 2 sc. 15 gr. to grains. 

7. How many pounds, ounces, etc., of medicine will an apoth- 
ecary use in preparing 974 prescriptions of 15 grains each. 

Ans. 2 lb. 6 oz. 3 dr. 1 sc 10 gr. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

96, Avoirdupois Weight is used for weighing the coarser 
articles of merchandise, such as hay, cotton, tea, sugar, copper, 
iron, etc. 

TABLE. 



16 Drams (dr.) make 
16 Ounces " 
25 Pounds « 
4 Quarters " 
20 Hundred Weight « 


1 Ounce, .. oz. 
1 Pound, lb. 
1 Quai'ter, qr. 
1 Hundred Weight, cwt 
1 Ton, t. 


qr. 
cwt. 1 — 
t. 1 — 4 — 
1 — 20 — 80 — 


oz. dr. 

lb. 1 — 16 

1 — 16 — 256 

25 — 400 — 6400 

100 — 1600 — 25600 

2000 — 32000 — 512000 

• 



900 Por what is Ayoirdupols Weight used ? Table? Scale? 
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Note 1. It was the cnstom formerly to consider 28 lb. a quarter, 1 12 lb. a 
hundred weight, and 2240 lb. a ton ; but now the usual practice is in accord- 
ance with the table. 

These different tons are distinguished as the long or gross ton =: 2240 lb. 
and the short or net ton = 2000 lb. 

The gross ton is still used in the wholesale coal trade, also in estimating 
goods at the U. S. custom-houses, etc. 

NoTB 2. A pound in Ayoirdupois Weight is equal to 7000 grains in 
Apothecaries' or Troy Weight. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 6 t 15 cwt Ex. 2. In 13595 lb. how 

3 qr. 20 lb. to pounds. many tons, etc. ? 

OPERATION. OPERATION. 

6 1. 15 cwt. 3 qr. 20 lb. 25)135951b. 



20 

135cwt. 
4 

543qr. 
25 


4)543qr. +20 lb. 
20)135cwt+3qr. 

6t +15 cwt 

Ans. 6 1 15 cwt 3 qr. 20 lb. 


2735 
1086 






135951b., Ans. 







3. Reduce 3 t 6 cwt. 2 qr. 5 lb. 6 oz. 10 dr. to drams. 

Ans. 1703786 dr. 

4. Reduce 3642897 drams to higher denominations, 

Ans. 7 1 2 cwt 1 qr. 5 lb. 1 oz. 1 dr. 

5. Reduce 37 1 19 cwt 3 qr. to pounds. 

6. Reduce 177961b. to higher denominations. 

7. Reduce 3 t 19 cwt 3 qr. 24 lb. 15 oz. 15 dr. to drams. 

8. Reduce 1742684 drams to higher denominations. 

9. In 10 1 1 cwt 2 qr. 10 lb., net weight, how many grass tans t 

10. If a horse eats 22 lb. of hay in one day, how many tons 
will he eat in 365 days ? Ans. 4 1 cwt. 1 qr. 5 lb. 

11. If a blacksmith uses 23 lb. 8 oz. of iron daily, how many 
tons will he use in 313 days ? 

96. How many poands now make a ton ? How many fonnerly ? What are the differ^ 

ent tons called? For what is the long ton now used? One pound Aroirdapois equals 
how many grains Troy? 

6* 
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CLOTH MEASURE, 

97* Cloth Measube is used in measuring doths, ribbons^ 
braids, etc. 

TABLE. 

2^ Inches (in.) make 1 Nail, na. 

4 Nails " 1 Quarter, qr. 

4 Quarters " 1 Yard, yd. 

na. in. 

qr. 1 = 2J 

yd. 1 = 4=9 

1 = 4 = 16 = 36 

NoTS. Expressions like ^, §, etc., are called JracHons, ^ = one fourth ; 
} = two thirds; 2^ a two and one fourth. The principles of fractions tnll 
be discussed in another place. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 15 yd. 3 qr. Ex. 2. In 254 nails how many 
2 na. to nails. yards, quarters, and nails ? 

OPBRATIOK. OPBBATIOK. 

1 5 yd. 3 qr. 2 na. 4) 254 na. 

4 4)63qr. + 2na. 



63qr, 15yd.-f3qr. 

4 



254 na., Ans. Ans. 15 yd. 3 qr. 2 na. 

3. In 27 yd. 2 qr. 3 na. how many nails ? Ans. 443. 

4 In 873 nails how many yards, etc.? Ans. 54 yd. 2 qr. 1 na. 

5. How many dresses may be made from 167 yd. 3 qr. of silk, 
if each dress requires 15 yd. 1 qr. Ans. 11. 

6. If 2 yd. 3 qr. of ribbon are used in trimming one bonnet, 
how many yards will be used in trimming 5 bonnets ? 

7. Reduce 43 yd. 2 qr. 3 na. to nails. 

8. K 2 yd. 1 qr. of cloth are required for making one coat, how 
many yards will be used in making 8 coats ? 

9. What cost 25 yd. 3 qr. of doth at $2 per quarter? 

10. Reduce 7824 nails to yards. 



9T. For what is Clofh Measure oaed? Table? Scale? Note? 
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LONG MEASURE. 

98« Long Measure is used in measuring distances, i. e. 
where length is required without regard to breadth or thickness. 

TABLE. 

3 Barleycorns (b. c) make 1 Inch, in. 

12 Inches " 1 Foot, ft. 

3 Feet « 1 Yarc^ yd. 

5i Yards or IGJ Feet « 1 Rod, rd. 

40 Rods « 1 Furlong, fur. 

8 Furlongs "1 Mile, m. 

3 Miles " 1 League, 1. 
694 Statute miles, nearly," ^1 Degree or Circ of the Earth, V 

360 Degrees " 1 Circumference, circ. 

in. b. c. 

ft. 1 = 3 

yd. 1 =z= 12 = 36 

rd. 1 = 3 = 36 = 108 

fur. 1 = 5^= 16i= 198 = 594 

m. 1 = 40 r= 220 = 660 = 7920 = 23760 

1 = 8 = 320 = 1760 = 5280 = 63360 = 190080 

Note 1. The earth not being an exact, sphere, the distance round it in 
different directions is not exactly the same. By the most exact measure- 
ments made, a degree is a little less than 69^ miles. 

Note 2. The barleycorn is but little used. 

Note 3. The 3 before mles in the table is not a part of the scale. 

Ex. 1. How many rods in Ex.2. Reduce 2710 rd. to 
8 m. 3 ftir. 30 rd.? higher denominations. 

OPERATION. OPERATION. 

8 m. 3 ftir. 30 rd. 40)2710rd. 

^ 8)^fur. + 30rd. 

67fur. 8m. +3 fur. 

40 



2710 rd., Ans. Ans. 8 m. 3 for. 30 rd. 

3. In 4 yd. 2 ft. 8 in. how many barleycorns ? Ans. 528. 

98« lor what is Long Measure used ? Tabl«? Scale? A degree upon the earth, how 
long? 
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4. Beduce 473 b. c. to higher denominations. 

5. The distance through the centre of the earth is about 7912 
miles ; how many rods is it ? 

6. The distance round the earth is about 8000000 rods ; how 
many miles is it ? 

CHAIN MEASURE. 

99. Chain Measure is used by engineers and surveyors in 
measuring roads, canals, boundaries of fields, etc. 

TABLE. 



7^^ Inches (m 


) 


make 


1 link, li. 


25 Tnnks 
4 Eods 




it 


1 Rod, Perch, or Pole, rd. 
1 Chain, ch. 


10 Chains 
8 Furlongs 




it 
it 


1 Furlong, ftir. 
1 Mile, m. 




ch. 


rd. 
1 


11. m. 
— 25 — 198 


fur. 


1 


= 4 


= 100 — 792 


m. 1 — 


10 


= 40 


— 1000 — 7920 


1 — 8 — 


80 


= 320 


— 8000 — 63360 



Note. To measure roads, etc.> engineers often use a chain 100 feet long. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 5 m. 7 fur. Ex. 2. Reduce 47890 links to 

8 ch. 3 rd. 15 li. to links. higher denominations. 

OPIRATIOV. OPBRATIOV. 

5m. 7fur. 8ch.3rd.15U. 25)47890U. 



8 



47 fur. 
10 



478ch. 
4 



1 9 1 5 rd. 
25 



4)191_5rd.+ 151i. 

10)47lch.4-3rd. 

8)47fur. + 8ch. 

5 m. -|-7fur. 

Ans. 5 m. 7 fur. 8 ch. 3 rd. 15 IL 



9590 
3830 



4789011., Ans. 



99. For what is Chain Measure used ? Table? Scale? Note? 
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3. In 6 fur. 2ch. 3rd. 181i. how many links? Ana. 6293. 

4. Reduce 3879 links to higher denominations. 

Ans. 3 fur. 8 ch. 3 rd. 4 li. 

5. Reduce 17 m. 3 fur. 5 ch. 2 rd. 241i. to links. 

6. Reduce 13475 links to higher denominations. 

7. From Boston to Andover is 23 miles; how many links 
is it? 

8. From Boston to Fitchburg is 400000 links ; how many 
miles is it ? 

9. The distance round a field is 7 fur. 6ch. 3rd.; what will it 
cost to fence the field at $2 per rod ? 

10. How many miles, etc., in 637482 links? 

SQUARE MEASURE. 
100* Squabe Measube is used for measuring sur&ces. 



TABLE. 



144 Square Inches (sq. in.) make 
9 Square Feet 
30i Square Yards or > 
272j Square Feet j 
40 Square Rods 
4 Roods 
640 Acres " 



(( 



u 



u 



(a) Also in Chain Measure, 
10000 Square Lmks or \ 
16 Square Rods f 
10 Square Chains 



make 



« 



1 Square Foot, 
1 Square Yard, 

1 Square Rod, 

1 Rood, 
1 Acre, 
1 Square Mile, 

1 Square Chain, 
1 Acre, 



sq. m. 



a. 



sq. rd. 
r. 1= 

1= 40= 
4= 160= 



sq. yd. 
1= 

30J= 
1210= 
4840= 



sq. ft. 

1= 

9= 

272J= 

10890= 

43560= 



sq. ft. 
sq. yd. 

sq. rd. 

r. 

a. 

sq. m. 

sq. ch. 
a. 

sq. in. 

144 

1296 

39204 

1568160 

6272640 



1 = 640 = 2560=102400=3097600=27878400=4014489600 

Note. In measaring land, surveyors use a 4-rod chain composed of 100 
links. Sometimes the half-chain of 50 links is used. 



100* For what is Square Measure used? Table? Scale? Table in Chain Measure ? 
Note? 
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REDUCTION. 



Ex. 1. In 2 sq. m. 625 a. 2 r. Ex. 2. Reduce 304905 sq. rd. 
25 sq. rd. how many sq. rods ? to higher denominations. 



OPZKATIOir. 



OPERATION. 



2 sq. m. 625 a. 2r. 25 sq. rd. 40) 304905 sq. rd. 
640 



1905a. 
4 



7622r. 
40 

304905 sq.rd, Ans. 



4 )7 622 r. + 25sq.rd. 
640)T905a.+2r. 

2 8q.m.-|- 625 a. 

Ans. 2 sq. m. 625 a. 2 r. 25 sq. rd. 



3. In 14 sq. m. 25 a. 3 r. 30 sq. rd. how many square rods. 

Ans. 1437750. 

4. Eeduce 624873 sq. rd. to higher denominations. 

5. Bought a field containing 3 a. 2r. 25 sq. rd. at $2 per rod ; 
what did it cost ? 

101« The manner of finding the area of a surface like Fig. 
1, may be understood from the following explanation. Let A B 

represent (on a reduced scale) 



Fig. 1. 



B 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 



a line 5 inches long; then, 
evidently, if we pass from A 

Q f to e, a distance of 1 inch, and 

draw the line e f, the figure 

A B f e will contain 5 square 

S ' ^ inches, i. e. 5 X 1 square 

inches. So, in like manner, 
J) Q A B h g will contain 10, or 

5X2 square inches ; and 
A B C D will contain 15, or 5 X 3 square inches, i. e. we muUi' 
ply together the numbers representing the length and breadth^ and 
the product wiU he the number of square inches in the surface. 

Note. A surface like Fig 1 is called a rectangle. If the length and 
breadth are eqnal, the rectangle is a square. The angles of a rectangle or 
square are all equal to each otkerf and each angle is called a right angle. 



101. How is the area of a rectangle or square ascertained? What Is toMi of tlie angles 
•fa rectangle or square? What is each angle called ? 
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lOiS. The area of a rectangle divided by the length will give 
the breadthf and the area divided by the breadth will give the 
length; thus, in Fig. 1, 15-j-5 = 3 and 15-^.3=5. 

Ex. 6. How many square rods in a field that is 7 rods wide 
and 9 rods long ? Ans. 63. 

7. How many square rods in a* field that is 25 rods wide and 
48 rods long ? How many acres ? 2d Ans. 7 a. 2r. 

8. A board containing 36 square feet, is 12 feet long; how 
wide is it ? 

9. A fiower garden containing 300 square feet is 12 feet wide ; 
how long is it? 

10. How many acres in a field that is 20 rods wide and 56 
rods long ? Ans. 7. 

SOLID OR CUBIC MEASURE. 

103» Solid or Cubic Measure is used in measuring 
things which have length, breadth, and thickness. 

TABLE. 

1728 Cubic Inches (c. in.) make 1 Cubic Foot, cu. ft. 
27 Cubic Feet « 1 Cubic Yard, c. yd. 

16 Cubic Feet « 1 Cord Foot, c. ft. 



8 Cord Feet or 
128 Cubic Feet 



I « 1 Cord, 



c. 



cu. ft. c. in. 

cyd. 1 = 1728 

1 = 27 = 46656 

Note 1. The «oa/« in this table only includes 1728 and 27; the other 
numbers are irregular. 

NoTB 2. Transportation companies often estimate freight, especially of 
light articles, by the space occupied, rather than by the actual weight. In 
this estimate, from 25 or 30 to 150 or 175 cubic feet are called a ton. This 
is called arbitrary weight, and it varies with different transportation compa- 
nies, and somewhat according to the risks of carriage. The Boston and 
Maine Railroad Co., e. g., considers a thousand of bricks a ton, whereas the 
actual weight is more than two tons. Again, ahorse is estimated at 3000 lb., 

109. How is the breadth of a rectangle found when the area and length are known? 
How the length, when the area and breadth are known? 103. For ^hat is Solid 
Measiueiued? Table? Scale? Note 2? 
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REDUCTION. 



though the ayerage weight of horses is not far from 10001b. Masts, ship 
timber, hard-wood boards, etc., are estimated at the rate of 3000 lb. for 40 

« 

cable feet, which gives 26| feet per ton. The old distinction between square 
and round timber is practically abolished. Furniture and other light and 
bulky articles are estimated at 150 feet to the ton, which gives about 8 tons 
to a full freight car-load. 

Ex. 1. How many cubic Ex. 2. Reduce 944 cu. ft. to 
feet in 34 c. yd. 26 cu. ft. ? cubic yards and feet. 

OPEILlTIOir. OPXRATION. 

34c. yd. 26cu. ft. 27)944cu.ft. 

27 



264 . 
68 



34c.yd.+ 2 6cu. ft 
Ans. 34 c. yd. 26 cu. ft* 



9 4 4 cu. ft, Ans. 

3. In 3 c. 6 c. ft. 15 cu. ft. 156 a in. how many cubic inches ? 

Ans. 855516. 

4. If 40 cu. it. make one ton, how many tons, cubic feet, etc, 
in 389664 cubic inches ? 

104* A body like Fig. 2 is called a prism. Each side, as 



D 



Fig. 2. 



4 f f f 

. / / /• • 

/ / / / 

/ / A / 

/ * * * 
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A B C D or A B F E, is called a face of the prism. If each 



104. What is a body like Fig. 2 called ? What is one side of the prism called ? 
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angle of the faces is a right angle the prism is rectangular^ and 
if each face is a square the prism is a cube. To determine the 
contents of a rectangular prism, first find the area of the upper 
face, A B C D, as in Art. 101 ; then going from A, B, and C 
downward 1 inch to a, b, and c, and passing a plane through a, 
b, and c, we shall cut off 15 solid inches, i. e. 5X^X1 solid 
inches. So if a plane be passed through d, e, and f it will cut 
off 30, or 5 X 3 X 2 inches, etc. ; i. e. the continued product of 
the numbers expressing the length, breadth, and depth, will give 
the solid contents of the prism. 

lOtSt So also, the solid contents divided by the area of the 
top face will give the depth; the contents divided by the area of 
one end will give the length ; and the contents divided by the 
area of one side will give the breadth or width. 

What are the solid contents of Fig. 2 ? 

Ex. 5. How many cubic inches in a rectangular prism or block 
of wood which is 12 inches long, 8 inches wide, and 6 inches 
thick? Ans. 12X8X6=576. 

^. How many cubic feet in a room which is 18 feet long, 15 
feet wide, and 9 feet high ? 

7. A rectangular block of marble which contains 96 cubic feet, 
is 8 feet long and 4 feet wide ; how thick is it ? Ans. 3 feet 

8. A grain-bin which holds 24 cubic feet of grain is 3 feet 
deep and 2 feet wide ; how long is it ? 

9. A lady's work-box contains 480 cubic inches; it is 12 
inches long and 5 inches deep ; how wide is it ? 

10. In a pile of wood 16 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 6 feet high, 
how many cords ? Ans. 3. 

11. If a load of wood be 8 feet long and 4 feet wide, how high 
must it be to make a cord ? 

12. -My bedroom is 15 feet long, 12 feet wide, and 9 feet high; 
in how many minutes shall I breathe the room fiill of air, if I 
breathe 1 cubic foot in 2 minutes ? 



103. When is a prism rectangular ? When is it a cube ? How are the contents of 
a rectangular prism found? 105. How the depth, length, or breadth, if we know the 
contents of the body and the area of one fiuie ? 

7 
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LIQUID MEASURE. 

106. Liquid Measure is used in measuring all liquids. 
The U. S. Standard Unit of Liquid Measure is the old English 
wine gallon, which contains 231 cubic inches. 







TABLE. 








4 Gills (gi.) 
2 Pints 
4 Quarts 




make 




1 Pint, 
1 Quart, 
1 Gallon, 


pt. 

qt. 

gal. 


gal. 
1 = 


qt. 

1 

4 




pi. 
1 
2 
8 




gi. 
4 

8 

32 



NoTB 1. It has been ettstomary to measure milk, and also beer, ale, and 
other malt liquors, by beer measure, the gallon containing 282 cubic inches, 
but this'^custom is fast going out of use. 

Note 2. Casks of various capacities, fh>m 50 to 150 or more gallons, 
are indiscriminately called hogsheads, pipes, butts, tuns, etc. 

Ex. 1. In 6gal. 3qt. 1 pt. Ex. 2. Reduce 222 gills to 



i. how many gills? 


gallons, 


quarts, etc. 


OPEBAnON. 




OPERATION. 


6 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. 2 gi. 
4 

27qt. 
2 

5 5 pt. 
4 


Ans. 


4)222gi. 

2)5 5pt. 4-2gi. 

4)2 7qt. +lpt 

6gal.-f3qt. 

6gal. 3qt 1 pt 2 gi. 



2 22gi., Ans. 

3. Reduce 8 gal. 2 qt 1 pt 3gi. to gills. Ans. 279 gi. 

4. Reduce 7496 gills to higher denominations. 

5. How many demijohns, each containing 2 gal.. Iqt Ipt 
3 gi. may be filled from a cask which contains 98 gallons and 3 
quarts ? 

6. How many gallons of molasses in 24 jugs, each containing 
2gal. 3qt Ipt? 

^* " * ■' — ■■ ■■■■III ■■■■■»■ ■ wrn^m^ ■ ■ ■■ Mil 1. I ^ I ■ ^M^M^M^ 

* 106. For what is Uquid Measure used ? Table ? Scale ? Note 1 ? Note 2 ? 
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DRY MEASURE. 

107* Dby Measube is used in measuring grain, fruit, pota- 
toes, salt, charcoal, etc. 

TABLE. 

2 Pints (pt.) make 1 Quart, qt 

8 Quarts « 1 Peck, pk. 

4 Pecks " 1 Bushel, biuah. 

qt. pt. 

pk. 1=2 

bush. 1 = 8 = 16 

1 = 4 = 32 = 64 

Note. The bushel measure is 18^ inches in diameter and 8 inches deep, 
and contains a little less than 2150^ solid inches, or nearly 9^ wine gallons. 

Ex. 1. In 3 bush. 3 pk. 7 qt Ex. 2. Reduce 255 pints to 
1 pt how many pints ? bushels, pecks, etc 

OPESATION. OPXBA.TION. 

3 bush. 3 pk. 7 qt 1 pt 2)255 pt 

^ 8 )127 qt+lpt 

15pk. 4)15pk.+7qt 



3bush.-f 3pk. 



127 qt 

? Ans, 3 bush. 3 pk. 7 qt 1 pt 

255 pt, Ans. 

3. Reduce 8 bush. 2 pk. 3 qt. 1 pt to pints. Ans. 551 pt 

4. Reduce 7893 pt to higher denominations. 

5. Reduce 4698 pt. to higher, denominations. 

6. How many pints in 15 bush. 3 pk. 6 qt 1 pt. ? 

7. How many pints in 24 bush. 1 pk. 7 qt. 1 pt ? 

8. What is the cost of 3 bush. 2pk. of grass seed, at $1 a 
peck? 

9. Reduce 34569 pints to higher denominations. 
10. Reduce 63 bush. 2 pk. 7 qt 1 pt to pints. 



107. For what is Dry Measure used? Table? Scale? What axe the dimen- 
sions of the bushel measure ? How many oubio inches does it contain ? How many wine 
fallens ? 



i 
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TIME. 

108. Time is used in measuring duration. The natural 
divisions of time are days, months (moons), seasons, and years.. 
The artificial divisions are seconds, minutes, hours, weeks, etc. ' 

TABLE. 

60 Seconds (sec.) make 1 Minute, m. 

60 Minutes " 1 Hour, h. 

24 Hours « 1 Day, d. 

7. Days " 1 Week, wk. 

4 Weeks "1 Lunar Month, 1. m. 

13 Months, 1 Day, and 6 Hours " 1 Julian Year, J. yr. 

12 Calendar Months (= 365 or 366 Days), 1 Civil Year, c. yr. 

100 Years make 1 Century, C. 

m. sec. 

h. 1= 60 

d. 1= 60= 3600 

wk. 1 = 24= 1440= 86400 

).m. 1 = 7 = 168= 10080= 604800 

j.yr. 1 =4 = 28 = 672= 40320= 2419200 

1 = 13yf 3y = 52^ = 365i = 8766 = 525960 = 31557600 

Note 1. The twelve calendar months have the following number of 
days : January (Jan.) has 31 days ; February (Feb.), 28 (in leap year, 
29) ; March (Mar.), 31 ; April (Apr.), 30; May, 31 ; June, 30 ; July, 31 : 
August (Aug.), 31 ; September (Sept.), 30; October (Oct.), 31 ; November 
(Nov.), 30; December (Dec.), 31. 

Note 2. The number of days in each month may be easily remembered 
by committing the following lines : — 

" Thirty days hath September/ 
April, Jane, and November; 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Save the second month alone, - 
Which has just eight and a score 
Till leap year gives it one more." 

Note 3. A solar year, i. e. a year by the sun, is very nearly 365 days, 
5 hours, 48 minutes, and 50 seconds. 



108. For what is time used? What are its natural divisions? Artificial divisions? 
Table? Scale? What are the names of the calendar months ? How many days in each? 
Length of a solar year ? 



REDUCTION. 
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Ex. 1. Reduce 3wk. 6d. 
23 h. 59 m. to minutes. 

OPKKATIOR. 

3wk. 6d. 23h. 59 m. 

Jl 

27d. 
24 



131 
54 

67 Ih. 
60 



Ex. 2. Seduce 40319 m. to 
weeks, days, etc^ 

OPIBAnOH. 

60) 40319 m. 

24)6711i. + 59m. 

7) 27 d. 4- 23 h. 

~3wk.+6d. 

Ans. 3wk. 6d. 23 h. 59m. 



40319m., Ans. 

3. Reduce 1 wk. 4d. 16h. 8 m. to minutes. Ans. 16808 m. 

4. Reduce 376487 seconds to higher denominations. 

5. Reduce 365 d. 5 h. 48 m. 50 sec. to seconds. 

6. In 342698 minutes how many days, hours, etc ? 

7. In 5 C. 56 yr. 8 m. how many calendar months ? 

8. Reduce 37846 calendar months to centuries, years, etc 

9. Reduce 2419199 seconds to weeks,* days, etc 
10. Reduce 34 d. 20 h. 40 m. 50 sec to seconds. 



CIRCULAR MEASURE. 

109* CiRCULAB Measure is used in surveying, navigation, 
geography, astronomy, etc, for measuring angles, determining 
latitude, longitude, etc. 





TABLE. 


60 Seconds (60") 
60 Minutes • 
30 Degrees 
12 Signs, or 360*> 


• 

make 1 Minute, 1' 

" 1 Degree, 1° 

ISign, s 

" 1 Circumference, circ 


8. 

circ. 1 — 
1 — 12 — 


1' — 60" 
l** — 60 = 3600 
30 — 1800 — 108000 
360 — 21600 — 1296000 



100. For what is Gizoular Measure used? Table? Scale? 
7* 



I 
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Note. A Oirde is a figure bounded hy a 
curved line, all 'parts of the curve being 
equally distant from the center of the circle. 
The Circumference is the curve v^hich 
bounds the circle. An Are is any portion 
of the circumference, as A B or B D. An 
arc equal to a quarter of the circumference, 
or 90^, is called a quadrant, A Radius is a 
line drawn from the center to the circumfer- 
ence, as C A or C B. A Diameter is a line 
drawn through the center and limited by the curve, as A D. 

Ex. 1. How many seconds Ex. 2. Reduce 632934" to 
in 5 s. 25® 48' 54" ? higher denominations. 




OPKSAnON. 

5 8.25° 48' 54". 
30 

175° 
60 



10548' 
60 



OPSBAHON. 

60 )632934" 
60) 10548 '+54" 
30)175° +48' 
■"58. +25° 

Ans. 5 8. 25° 48' 54". 



632934", Ans. 

3. Reduce 9 s. 20® 65' 47" to seconds. Ans. 1047347". 

4. In 7484925" how many circumferences, signs, etc. ? 

5. In 3 quadrants, 10® 8' 5" how many seconds ? 

6. Reduce 984627" to quadrants, degrees, etc 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE. 

110. This table embraces a few terms in common use, and 
may be indefinitely extended. 



12 Single things 


make 


1 Dozen. 


12 Dozen 


u 


1 Gross. 


12 Gross 


a 


1 Great Gross. 


20 Single things 


i6 


1 Score. 


24 Sheets of paper 


i6 


1 Quire. 


20 Quires 


u 


1 Ream. 


196 Pounds 


u 


1 Barrel of Flour. 


200 Pounds 


a 


1 Barrel of Beef or Pork. 



109. WhatisaOiicIe? ClicnmHsreiioe? Arc? Quadrant? Radios? Diameter? 
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Ex. 1, How many dozen bottles, each bottle holding 1 qt. 
1 pt. 3 gi., will be sufficient to bottle 61 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. of wine ? 

2. How many sheets of paper in 3 reams, 18 quires, and 23 
sheets ? 

Miscellaneous Examples m Reduction. 

1. Beduce 27 £. 14 s. 6 d. 3 qr. to farthings. 

2. Reduce 18 bush. 3 pk. 7 qt 1 pt to pints. 

3. Reduce 7t 14cwt 2qr. 121b. 8oz. 6dr. to drams. 

4. How many tons, etc, in 574692 ounces ? 

5. Reduce 1577048 seconds to minutes, hours, etc. 

6. Reduce 24838 grains to scruples, drams, etc 

7. Reduce 2 circ 4 s. 20° 25^ 30'' to seconds- 

8. Reduce 3 m. 5 for. 7 ch. 2 rd. 20 11. to links. 

9. Reduce 14 lb. 7 oz. 15 dwt 23 gr. to grains. 

10. Reduce 6 a>. 4 s. 3 s* 1 d* 6 gr. to grains. 

11. Reduce 2548 square inches to higher denominations. 

12. Reduce 411 nails to quarters and yards. 

13. Reduce 7432 farthings to pence, etc 

14. Reduce 18469874 drams, Avoirdupois, to ounces, etc 

15. Reduce 54896 grains to pennyweights, etc 

16. Reduce 4 sq. m. 25 a. 3 r. 34 sq. rd. to square rods. 

17. Reduce 8 c yd. 1727 c in. to cubic inches. 

18. Reduce 4 sq. yd. to square inches. 

19. Reduce 4 gal. 1 pt to gills. 

20. Reduce 2 wk. 6 d. 8 h. 16 sec to seconds. 

21. Reduce 4 m. 7 fiir. 39 rd. to rods. 

22. Reduce 3795 rods to furlongs, etc 

23. Reduce 17 yd. 2 qr. 3 na. to nails. 

24. Reduce 10881 links to miles, furlongs, etc 

25. Reduce 6598 pints to quarts, pecks, etc 

26. Reduce 4368294" to h^her denominations. 

27. Reduce 4680 gills to higher denominations. 

28. Reduce 195261 cubic inches to feet and yards. 

29. Reduce 310556 square rods to roods, acres, and miles. 

Note. This subject will receire farther attention in the articles on 
Fractions. 
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DEFINITIONS AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

111. All numbers are even or odd. 

An Even Number is a number that is divisible by 2 with- 
out remainder (Art. 74) ; as 2, 4, 8, 12. ' 

An Odd Number is a number that is not divisible by 2 with- 
t)ut remainder ; as 1, 3, 5, 11, 19. 

lis. AH numbers are prime or composite. 

A Prime Number is a number that is divisible by no whole 
number without remainder except itself and one ; as 1, 2, 3, 5, 
7, 11, 19. 

Note 1. Ttao is the only even prime number, for ail even numbers are 
divisible by 2. 

Note 2. Two numbers are mutually prime (i. t. prime to each other) when 
no whole number but one will divide each of them without remainder ; 
thus, 8 and 9 are mutually prime, although neither 8 nor 9 is absolutely prime. 

A Composite Number is a number (Art. 61) that is divisible 

by other numbers besides itself and one ; thus, 6 is composite, 

because it is divisible by 2 and by 3 ; 12 is composite, because 

it is divisible by 2, 3, 4, and 6 ; 25 ts composite, because it is 

divisible by 5 and 5. 

Note 3. A compositp number that is composed o(any number o/* equal 
factors is called a power, and the equal factors are called the roots of the 
power ; thus, 9, which equals 3 X 3 is the second power or ^quare of 3, and 
8 is the second or square root of 9 ; 64, which equals 4 X 4 X 4, is the third 
power or cube of 4, and 4 is the third or cube root of 64. 

Note 4. The power of a number is usually indicated by a figure, called 
an index or exponent, placed at the right and a little above the number ; thus, 
the second power or square of 4 is written 4*, which equals 4 X 4 = 16 ; the 
third power or cube of 4 is 4*, which equals 4 X 4 X 4 = 64. 

Note 5. A root may be indicated by the radical sign, ^ ; thus, ^9 indi- 
cates the second or square root of 9, which is 3. So ^^8 indicates the third 
or cube root of 8, which is 2. The square root of a number is one of its two 
equal factors ; the cube root is one of the three equal factors of the number. 

Note 6. Every number is both the first power and the first root of itself 

111. What is anEren Number? An Odd Niiinb«r? WZ. A Prime Number? 
What is the only even prime number? When are numbers mutually pri^e ? What is a 
Composite -Number? A power'* A roott How is a power indicated? A root? A 
number is what power of itself? Wliat root? 
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Factoring Nubibers. 

113. The Factors of a number are those numbers whose 
continned product is the number ; thus, 3 and 7 are the Actors 
of 21 ; 3 and 6, or 3, 3, and 2 are the fEictors of 18 ; etc. 

Note 1. Every number isa factor of itself, the other factor being I. 

The prime fiictors of a number are those prime numbers 
whose continued product is the number ; thus, the prime factors 
of 12 are 2, 2, and 3 ; the prime Actors of 36 are 2, 2, 3, and 
3 ; etc. 

Note 2. Since I, as a factor, is useless, it is not here enumerated. 

114. To factor a number is to resolve or separatie it into its 
&ctors. In resolving a number into its factors, 

The following facts will be found convenient : 

(a) Every number whose unit figure is 0, or an even number 
is itself even, and .*. divisible by 2. 

(b) Any number is divisible by 3 When the sum of its digits 
(Art. 7) is divisible by 3 ; thus, 4257 is divisible by 3 because 
the sum of its digits, 4+2+5 + 7 = 18, is divisible by 3. 

(c) Any number is divisible by 4 when 4 will divide the num- 
ber expressed by the two right-hand ^ures ; thus, 4 will divide 
32, .-. it will divide 7532. 

(d) Any number whose unit figure is or 5 is divisible by 5 ; 
as 90, 1740, 35, 34975, etc 

(e) Any even number which is divisible by 3 is also divisible 
by 6 ; thus, 3528 is divisible by 3 and .•. by 6. 

Note 1. For 7 no general rule is known. 

(f ) Any number is divisible by 8 when 8 will divide the num- 
ber expressed by the three right-hand figures ; thus, 8 will divide 
816, .-. it will divide 175816. 



113. What are the Factors of a number? Is a nnmber a ihctor of itutlf. What are 
the primt fiustors of a number ? 114. What is it to factor a number? What number 
is difisible by 2^ By 8?* 4 ? 6 ? 6? What is said of 7 ? What number is diTisible by 
8? 
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(g) Any number is divisible by 9 when the sum of its digits 
is divisible by 9 ; thus, 7146 is divisible by 9 because the sum 
of its digits, 7 + 1 + 4+6= 18, is divisible by 9. 

(h) Any number ending with is divisible by 10. 

(i) Any number is divisible by 11 when the sum of the digits 
in the odd places is equal to the sum of the digits in the even 
places ; also when the difference of these sums is divisible by 
11; thus, 8129, in which 9 + 1 = 2 + 8, is divisible by 11; 
also 6280714, in which the sum of the digits in the odd places, 
4+7+8+6, differs from the sum of the digits in the even 
places, 1+0 + 2, by 22, a number divisible by 11. 

( j) Any number divisible by 3 and also by 4, is divisible by 
12; and, generally, any number that is divisible by each of several 
numbers that are mutually prime, is divisible by the product of 
those numbers ; thus, 84 is divisible by 2, 3, and 7, separately, 
and .•. 84 is divisible by 2 X 3 X 7=42 ; so also 108 is divis- 
ible by 4 and 9, and .•. by 4 X 9=36. 

Note 2. "Everj prime number, but 2 and 5, has 1, .3, 7, or 9 for its unit 
figure. 

For further aid in determining the factors of numbers, we 
have the following 

TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 997. 



1 


41 


101 


167 


239 


313 


397 


467 


569 


643 


733 


823 


911 


2 


43 


103 


173 


241 


317 


401 


479 


571 


647 


739 


827 


919 


3 


47 


107 


179 


251 


331 


409 


487 


577 


653 


743 


829 


929 


5 


53 


109 


181 


257 


337 


419 


491 


587 


659 


751 


839 


937 


7 


59 


113 


191 


263 


347 


421 


499 


593 


661 


757 


853 


941 


11 


61 


127 


193 


269 


349 


431 


503 


599 


673 


761 


857 


947 


13 


67 


131 


197 


271 


353 


433 


609 


601 


677 


769 


859 


953 


17 


71 


137 


199 


277 


359 


439 


521 


607 


683 


773 


863 


967 


19 


73 


139 


211 


281 


367 


443 


523 


613 


691 


787 


877 


971 


23 


79 


149 


223 


283 


373 


449 


541 


617 


701 


797 


881 


977 


29 


83 


151 


227 


293 


379 


457 


547 


619 


709 


809 


883 


983 


31 


89 


157 


229 


307 


383 


461 


557 


631 


719 


811 


887 


991 


37 


97 


163 


233 


311 


389 


463 


563 


641 


727 


821 


907 


997 



114. What number is divisible by 9? By 10? 11? 12? Genetal principle 7 
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115. A Problem is Bomething to be dxme ; or, it is a ques- 
tion which vequires a solution. The solution of a problem con- 
flists of the operations necessary for finding the answer to the 
question. To solve a problem is to perform the operations for 
finding the answer. 

116. Problem 1. To resolve or separate a number 
into its prime factors : 

Rule. Divide the given number by any prime number greater 
than one, that wiU divide it; divide the quotient by any prime 
number greater than one that wiU divide it, and so on till the 
quotient is prime. The several divisors and last quotient tvill be 
the prime factors sought, 

Ex. 1. What are the prime &ctors of 30 ? Ans. 2, 3, and 5. 

OPBKATIOir. 

2)30 It is immaterial in what order the prime &c- 

3 ) TS ^^ ^^® taken, though it will usually be most 



5 



convenient to take the smaller Actors first 



2. What are the prime &ctors of 24 ? Ans. 2, 2, 2, and 3. 

3. Resolve 84 into its prime factors. Ans. 2, 2, 3, and 7. 

4. Resolve 375 into its prime factors. Ans. 3, 5, 5, and 5. 

5. What are the prime factors of 3465 ? 

6. What are the prime factors of 19800 ? 

7. What are the prime Actors of 1440? 

8. What are the prime factors of 3150 ? 

9. What are the prime factors of 2310 ? 

10. What are the prime faqtors of 1728 ? 

11. What are the prime fectors of 1800 ? 

12. What are the prime factors of 2448 ? 

13. What are the prime factors of 4824? 

14. What are the prime factors of 3648 ? 

15. What are the prime factors of 8696? 

16. What are the prime factors of 7264 ? 

17. What are the prime factors of 5075 ? 

115. What Is a Problem ? The solution of a problem ? What is it to solve » probteml 
nil* Bale for finding the prime fiurtors of a number ? 



i 
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117. If a number has composite f actor s^ they may be found 
by multiplying together two or more of its prime factors; thus, 
the prime factors of 12 are 2, 2, and 3, and the composite factors 
of 12 are 2X2, 2X3, and 2X2X3, i.e. the composite fee- 
tors of 12 are 4, 6, and 12. 

GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 

118. A Common Divisor of two or more numbers is any 
number thcU wiU divide ectch of them without remainder ; thus, 
3 is a common divisor of 12, 18, and 30. 

119. The Greatest Common Divisor of two or more 
numbers is the greatest number that will divide each of them 
without remainder ; thus, 6 is the greatest conmion divisor of 12, 
18, and 30. 

Note. A divisor of a number is often called a measure of the nnmbef , 
also an aliquot part of the number. 

130. Pboblem 2. To find the greatest common divi- 
sor of two or more numbers. 

Ex. 1. What is the greatest common divisor of 18, 30, and 48? 

Ans. 2X3=6. 

opKSATioN. ^Q gee that 2 and 3 are 

*^— ^X3X3 factors common to all the 

^^~^X^X^ numbers, and, furthermore, 

48 — 2X3X2X2X2 they are the only common 

factors ; hence their prod- 
uct, 2>^3==6, is the*greatest common divisor of the given 
numbers. 

2. What is the greatest common divisor of 60, 72, 48, and 84 ? 

Ans. 2X2X3=12. 
opBRATioK. Although 2 is a factor 

60 =2X2X3X5 more than twice in some of 

72=2X2X2X3X3 the given numbers, yet, as 

48=2 X2X2X2X3 it is a factor only twice in 

84= 2X2X3X7 others, we are not at liberty 

to take 2 more than twice 

117. Gonipofiite&cton, how formed? 118. What Is a Common Diyisor? 119t 
Ozeatest Common Diyisor ? Other names for divisor ? 
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in finding the greatest common divisor. The same f{anark ap- 
plies to other Victors. Hence, 

Rule 1. Resolve each number into its prime factors^ and the 
continued product ofaU the prime factors that are common to aU 
the given numbers will he the common divisor sought. 

3. What is the greatest common divisor of 24, 40, 64, 80, 96, 
120, and 192? Ans. 2X2X2=8. 

4; Find the greatest common divisor of 15, 45, 75, 105, 135, 
150, and 300. Ans. 15. 

5. Find the greatest common divisor of 25, 45, and 70. 

Ans. 5. 

6. Find the greatest common divisor of 24, 36, and 64. 

Ajds. 4. 

7. Find the greatest comoion divisor of 24, 48, 72, and 88. 

8. Find the greatest common divisor of 45, 75, 90, 135, 150, 
and 180. 

9. I have three rooms, the first 11 ft. 3 in. wide, the second 
15 ft. 9 in. wide, and the third 18 ft. wide; how wide is the widest 
carpeting which will exactly fit each room? How many 
breadths will be required to cover each room ? 

1st Ans. 27 inches. 

ISl. When the given numbers are not readily resolved into 
their prime ^tors, their greatest common divisor may be more 
easily found by 

Rule 2. Divide the greater of two numbers hy the less, andy 
if there be a remainder ^ divide the divisor by the remainder^ and 
continue dividing the last divisor by the last remainder until noth* 
ing remains ; the last divisor is the greatest common divisor of 
the two numbers. • 

If more than two numbers are given, find the greatest divisor 
of two of them, then of this divisor and a third number, and so on 
until all the numbers have been taken ; the last divisor will be the 
divisor sought. 

• ■ - - - — - - I I I i_ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

120. Bale for finding the greatest common diyisor of two or more nnmben? 121* 
Second role for finding greatest common divisor ? 

8 
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10, What is the greatest common divisor of 14 and 20 ? 

opnuTiozr. 

14)20(1 

r4 

6)14(2 
12 

Ans. 2)6(3 



Before explaining this operation, fowr principles may be 
stated, yiz. : 

(a) Every number is a divisor of itself, the quotient being 
one ; thus, 3 is contained in 3 once ; 7 in 7 once,- 

(b) If one number divides another, the 1st will divide any 
number of times the 2d f thus, since 3 divides 12, it will divide 
5 times 12, or any number of times 12. 

(c) If a niunber divides each of two numbers, it will divide 
their turn and also their difference ; thus, since 6 is contained 
jive times in 30, and twice in 12, it is contained 5-)- 2= 7 times 
in 30+12=42 ; and 5-2=3 times in 30 — 12=18. 

(d) Not only will the greatest common divisor of two numbers 
divide their difference, but unless one of the numbers is a divisor 
of the other, it will also divide what remains after one of the num- 
bers has been taken from the other as many times as possible ; 
thus, the greatest divisor of 6 and 22 will divide 22 — 3X6=4. 

180« It may now be shown, 1st, that 2 is a common divisor 
of 14 and 20, and 2d, that it is their greatest common divisor. 

First, 2 divides 6, .-. (Art 121, b) 2 divides 6 X 2 = 12, and 
(Art 121, c) 2 divides 24-12 = 14; again, since 2 divides 6 
and 14 (Art 121, c)*it divides 6+14=20 ; i. e. 2 divides both 
14 and 20. 

Second, The greatest divisor of 14 and 20 (Art 121, c) must 
divide 20 — 14=6, .•. it cannot' be greater than 6; again, ihe 
greatest divisor of 6 and 14 (Art. 121, d) must divide 14 — 

Idl. nntprineipto? Second ? Third? Fourth? 1)22. BzplAin why 2 to a ooa» 
men diviaor of 14 and 20. Why it is (heir greatut oommon diTisor. 
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OPXRATION. 



6X2=2,.*. the greatest common divisor of 14 and 20 cannot 
exceed 2, and, as it has been previously shown that 2 is a divisor 
of 14 and 20, it is their greatest common divisor. 
A similar explanation is applicable in all cases. 

138. It will be seen that, in finding the common divisor of 
14 and 20, we are led to find the divisor of 6 and 14, then of 2 
and 6 ; i. e. in any example we seek to find the measure of the 
remainder and divisor, th«n of the next remainder and divisor, 
and so on, until the greatest measure of the last remainder and 
the divisor which gave that remainder is found, and this measure 
will be the greatest common divisor of the two given numbers. 
Thus the question becomes more and more simplQ as each suc- 
cessive step in the operation is taken. 

11. What is the greatest common divisor of 3432 and 4760 ? 

The plan of the operation 
in Ex. 10 requires more space 
and more time than this in 
Ex. 11, though the principle 
and the reasoning are pre- 
cisely the same in both. 

In' Ex. 11 we first divide 
4760 by 3432, and obtain 1 
for quotient and 1328 for 
remainder ; then divide 3432 
by 1328, obtaining 2 for quo- 
tient, and 776 for remainder; 
and so proceed, dividing the 
last divisor by the last re- 
mainder, as directed in Rule 
2, until the remainder is 0. 
The last divisor, 8, is the 
greatest common divisor of 3432 and 4760. 

12. What is the greatest common divisor of 1430 and 3549 ? 

Ans. 13. 

13. What is the greatest common divisor of 3640 and 5733 ? 

14. What is the greatest common divisor of 1440 and 3696 ? 
^ 15. What is the greatest common divisor of 2520 and 6237 ? 



3432 
2656 


' Quotients. 

X 1 — 

2X 
X 1^ 

— 1 X 
X2 

— 2X 
X6 

— 2X 

1 


4760 
3432 


1328 
776 


776 
552 


552 
448 


224 
208 


104 
96 


16 
16 


8 




• 



1^. Explain tht opentipn in Bx. 11. 
* 
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. 16. What is the greatest common divisor of 16, 24, and 36 ? 



riBST opnunoir. 

16)24(1 
16 


8I00ND OPERATION. 

24)36(1 
24 


8)16(2 
16 


12)24(2 
24 








Again, 8)3 6(4 
32 


Agam,'12)16(l 
12 


Ans. 4)8(2 
8 


Ans. 4)12(3 
12 



• 

In solving Ex. 16, we first find the divisor of 16 and 24, viz. 
8, and then find the divisor of 8 and 36 ; or first find the di- 
visor of 24 and 36, viz. 12, and then of 12 and 16; or we 
might first find the divisor of 16 and 36, and then of that divi- 
sor and 24. 

17. What is the greatest common divisor of 84, 96, 144, and 
174 ? 

18. What is the greatest common divisor of 77, 105, and 140? 

19. What is the greatest common divisor of 9 and 16 ? 

Ans. 1. 

20. What is the greatest common divisor of 9, 12, and 20 ? 

LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 

124. A Multiple of a number is any number which is 
divisible by that number ; thus, 15 is a multiple of 5 and also 
of 3 ; 21 is a multiple of 7 and of 3. 

Note. Every naxnber is both a divisor and a multiple of itself. 

1S5. A Common Multiple of two or more numbers, is 
any number which is divisible by each of the given numbers ; 

thus, 48 is a common multiple of 4, 6, and 8. 

• 

123. HowisEx. 16 MlTod? 124. What ia a Multiple of a nnmber? 135. A 
Oommon Multiple of two or more numbers T . 
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ISO. The Least Common Multiple of two or more num- 
bers, is the least number that is divisible by each of the given 
numbers ; thus, 24 is the least common multiple of 4^ 6, and 8. 

Note. There is no such thing as a least common divisor, or greatest 
common multiple. 

137. Pboblem 3. To find the least common mul- 
tiple of two or more numbers. 

Ex. 1. What is the least common multiple of 20, 24, and 36 ? 

Ans. 2 X2X2X3X8X 5=360. 
^ o"aA"o»- Since 360 con tarns all the 

9?^ 9 '^ 9 9 q ^^^^ of 2^» 24, and 36, re- 

QcZIo^o^Q^Q spectively, it, evidently, is di- 

d6_2 X 2 X 3 X 3 visible by each of those num- 

bers. It is also evident that 
no number less than 360 will contain 20, 24, and 36, for if one 
of the 2's in the common multiple were omitted, it would not 
contain 24 ; if one of the 3*s, it would not contain 36 ; and if 

the 5 were omitted, it would not contain 20. 

Similar reasoning applies in all examples. Hence, 

Rule 1. Resolve each number into its prime factors, cmd the 
continued product of all the different prime factor s, each taken 
the greatest number of times it occurs in either of the given num^ 
herSy will be the least common multiple, 

2. What is the least common multiple of 12, 16, 20, and 30? 

Ans. 2X2X2X2 X3X 5=240. 

3. What is the least common multiple of 22, 33, and 55 ? 

4. What is the least common multiple of 16, 36, 40, and 48 ? 

5. What is the least common multiple of 20, 30, 50, and 80? 

6. What is the least common multiple of 15, 25, 45, and 75 ? 

7. What is the least common multiple of 85, 50, 75, and 90 ? 

8. What is the least common multiple of 24, 36, 48, and 64 ? 

9. What is the least common multiple of 72, 80, 84, and 96 ? 
10. What is the least common multiple of 42, 49, 72, and 88 ? 

196. The Leut Common Multiple? May nombers hare a hast common divisor f 
Greatest common multiple? 137. Rule for finding the least eommon multiple f' 

,? 

8* 
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ISSt The same result ig Bometimefl more easily attained by 

Rule 2. ffamng set the given numbers in a linsy divide hf 
any prime number that will divide two or more of them^ and set 
the quotients and undivided numbers in a line beneath ; proeeed 
with this line as with the Jirsty and so continue until no two of the 
numbers can be divided by any number greater than one ; the con- 
tinued product of the divisors and numbers in the last Une wiU be 
the mtUtiple sought. 

The second role may be illustrated by the example already 
employed in explaining the first rule, viz. : 

What is the least common multiple of 20, 24, and 86 ? 

Ans. 2X2X3X5X2X 3 = 360. 

9\of?*oT'Vift ^ *^® process by the 1st rule be 

^_!__L_ examined it will be seen that the fec- 

2 )10,12, 18 tor 2 is found 7 times in the given 

3\ 5 6 ^ numbers, and as 2 is taken but 3 

— ^ — ^ — r- times in finding the multiple, it is re- 

* ' jected 4 times. By the 2d rule, also, 2 

is rejected 4 times, viz. twice in the 
1st division by 2 and twice in the 2d division by 2. The learner 
may think 2 is rejected three times in each of the two first divi- 
sions, but he must remember that the divisor^ 2, is retained as a 
&ctbr in the common multiple in each instance. 

Similar remarks are applicable to all rejected &ctors in like 
examples, .*. the two rules give the same result 

11. What is iJie least common multiple of 5, 16, 24, 32, and 48? * 

Ans. 2X2X2X2X2X3X5 = 480. 



5=5 2 )5,16,24,32,48 

16=2X2X2X2 2)5, 8,12,16,24 

24=2X2X2X3 .[ ' / / '^ 

32=2X2X2X2X2 2 )5, 4, b, 8, 1 J 

48=2X2X2X2X8 2) 5, 2, 3, 4, 6 

8 )5, 1, 3, 2, 3 

5, 1, 1, 2, 1 



138. Second Role? BzplanftUooT 
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NoTS 1. The principle, which is the same in the two rales, is most readily 
perceived by the first operation. 

12. What is the least common multiple of 30, 40, 45, and 75 ? 

13. What is the smallest sum of money with which I can buy 
horses at $50 each, cows at $30 each, or sheep at $8 each, using 
the same sum in each case ? Ans. $600. 

14. I have 4 wine measures ; the first holds 4 quarts, the sec- 
ond 5 quarts, the third 6 quarts, and the fourth 8 quarts ; what 
is the size of the smallest cask that can be exactly measured by 
means of each of these measures ? Ans. 120 quarts. 

15. What is the least conmion multiple of 10, 15, 45, 75, and 
90? 

In solving Ex. 15, it is evident* that 10, 15, and 45, may 
at once be struck out, for each of these numbers is a meas- 
ure of 90, and .*. whatever multiple of 75 and 90 is found, tV, 
certainly, must be a multiple of 10, 15, and 45 ; hence, the 
question is reduced to this : What is the least common multiple 
pf 75 and 90 ? - 

NoTB 2. Many other abbreviations on this and other rules may be effected, 
but a delicate perception of the relations of numbers, and a skillful applica- 
tion of principles, will mnch more facilitate the progress of the learner than 
any set of formal rules. 

(a) If the numbers are prime, or even mutually prime, their 
product is their least common multiple. 

16. What is the least common multiple of 9 and 10? 

Ans..9X 10=90. 

17. What is the least common multiple of 8, 9, and 25 ? 

(b) The least common multiple of two numbers is equal to 
their product divided by their greatest common divisor. 

18. What is the least common multiple of 12 and 20 ? 
The greatest common divisor of 12 and 20 is ^, and 
The least common multiple is 12 X 20 -j- 4= 60, Ans. 

19. What is the least common multiple of 63 and 72 ? 

20. What is the least common multiple of 33 and 77 ? 

138. Kz. 15, bow solyed ? What of other abbreTiatlona 7 Least common multipto of 
mmtuailf prinu nvaabml Of f too numbers ? 
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COMMON FRACTIONS. 

139. A Fraction is one or more of the equal parts of a 
unit 

NoTB. A unit, or any other whole numher, is often called an Integer, 
it is also called an Integral or Entire Number, 

130. A Common Fraction is expressed by two numbers, 
one above and the other below a line ; thus ^ (one half), % (two 
fifths), etc. 

(a) The number below the line shows into how many equal 
parts the unit is dividedy and is called the Denominator, be- 
cause it denominates or gives name to the parts ; thus, if a unit 
is divided into 3 equal parts, each part is one third ; if into 8, 
each part is one eighth ,*^ etc 

(b) The number above the line is called the Numerator, 
because it numerates or numbers the parts taken. 

(c) The numerator and the denominator are the Terms of 
the fraction. 

131. A fraction frequently expresses nothing more nor 
less than division^ Ist^ division indicated^ 2c?, division per* 
formed^ the numerator being the dividend^ and tihe de- 
nominator the divisor. Hence, 

(a) The value of a fraction is the quotient of the nu- 
merator, divided by the denominator ; thus -^ = 12 -f- 4 
= 3 ; and, .•., 

(b) Any change in the numerator causes a like 
change in the value of the fraction^ and any change in the 
DENOMINATOR causes an opposite change in the value of 
the fraction^{Axt. 84). 

These principles are developed in the following Problems. 



129. What is a fractioii ? Other names for a whole nomber ? 130* A Common 
Fraction, how expressed ? Nomber below the line, what called ? Why ? Nomber aboTe, 
what called? Whj? Terms of a fraction, what? 131. A fraction, what is it ? Valns 
«f a fraction? What follows? 
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130. A Proper Fraction is one whose numerator is les$ 
than the denominatbr ; as, f, -/y, ^. 

133. An Improper Fraction is one whose numerator 
equals or exceeds its denominator, as, |, ^, f , f f . An improper 
fraction eqtuxls or exceeds a unit; hence its name, improper 
fraction. 

134. A Simple Fraction has but one numerator and one 
denominator, and is either proper or improper ; as, f , J, -V^. 

135* A Compound Fraction is a fraction of a fraction ; 
as, JofT^r^toff off. 

136. A Mixed Number is a whole number and a fraction 
united ; as, 3|, 20|. 

137* A Complex Fraction is one that has a fraction or a 

mixed number for one or for each of its terms ; as, — , — , — , 

' 7 6 2J 

138. The Reciprocal of a number is a fraction whose 
numerator is 1, and whose denominator is the number itself; 

thus, the reciprocals of 4, 9, and f are ^, i, and— 

Problem 1. 

139. To reduce a mixed number to an improper 
fraction. 

Ex. 1. In 3^ how many fourths ? Ans. ^. 

otsR^v. Since 4 fourths make a unit, there will 

.* be 4 times as many fourths as units, there- 

fore, in three units there will be 4 times 

-^-, Ans. 3 fourths = 12 fourths, and the 1 fourth in 
the example added to the 12 fourths, gives 
13 fourths, i. e. J^- Hence, 



132. A Proper Fraction, what? 133. An Improper Fraction ? 134. A Simple 
Fraction? 135. A Compound Fraction? 136. A Mixed Number? 137, A 
Complex Fraction? 138. The Reciprocal of a Number? 139. Explain the Opera- 
Kon in Bx. 1. 
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Rule. Multiply the whole number hy the denominator of the 
fraction ; to the product add the numerator y and under the sum 
write the denominator. 

2. In 5f how many sevenths ? Ans. A^, 

3. In 8 J how many fifths ? Ans. ^• 

4. In $7| how many fourths of a dollar ? Ans. ^. 

5. Reduce 6^ to an improper fraction. Ans. ^. 

6. Reduce 9^ to an improper fraction. Ans. ^. 

7. Reduce 5f. 17. Reduce 19^^. 

8. Reduce 9f. 18. Reduce 16|. 

9. Reduce 1 If 19. Reduce 20f 

10. Reduce 13f. 20. Reduce 25^1 . 

11. Reduce 12f 21. Reduce 37|. 

12. Reduce 15f. 22*. Reduce 46^^. 

13. Reduce 17|. 23. Reduce 54^. 

14. Reduce 14^7^. 24. Reduce 84^- 

15. Reduce \^^. 25. Reduce 92^^. - 

16. Reduce 18 J. 26. Reduce 99§ J. 

(a) To reduce an integer to a fraction having any 
given denominator : 

Multiply the integer hy the proposed denominator, and under 
the product write the denominator (Art. 84, c), 

27. Reduce 12 to a fraction whose denominator is 7. 

Ans. ^. 

28. Reduce 9 to a fraction whose denominator is 8. 

29. Reduce 9 to a fraction whose denominator is 5. 

30. Reduce 7 to a fraction whose denominator is 1. 

Ans. f . 

31. Reduce 87 to a fraction whose denominator is 87. 

32. Reduce 16 to a fraction whose denominator is 1. 

33. Reduce 1 6 to a fraction whose denominator is 4. 

34. Reduce 20 to a fraction whose denominator is 4. 

35. Reduce 14 to ^\% different fractional forms. 



139. Bole for redaciog a mixed number to mi Improper fraotiou ? Beasoa ? An in* 
tefar, how reduoed to a fintctional form ? 
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» 

Problem 2. 

140t To reduce an improper fraction to a whole or 
mixed number. 

Ex. 1. How many units in ^- ? Ans. 3J. 

Since the numerator is a 
J^= 13 -^ 4 = 3^, Ans. dividend and the denomina- 
tor a divisor (Art. 131), the 
fraction is reduced to an equivalent whole or mixed number by 
the following 

Rule. Divide the numerator ht; the denominator ; if there i$ 
any remainder^ place it over the divisor, and annex the fraction 
$0 formed to the quotient. 

2. Reduce f ^ to a whole or mixed number, Ans. 3^. 

3. Reduce f f to a whole or mixed number. Ans. 3. 

4. Reduce f f to a whole or mixed number. Ans. 2^1^. 

5. Reduce ^-^ to a whole or mixed number. Ans. 26^. 

6. Reduce f f}. 9. Reduce J^. 

7. Reduce |^. 10. Reduce §f. 

8. Reduce J^. 11. Reduce J-Jf*- 

Problem 3. 
lilt To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms. 

Ex. 1. Reduce. || to its lowest terms. Ans }. 

Dividing both terms of a frac- 

™i ®'^"°*'. tion by any number does not alter 

ft — \i — i> -Ans. th^ yal^g* ^f ^^^ fraction (Art. 84, 

b, and 131) ; .•. dividing each 
term of |f by 3 gives the equal fraction \% ; then dividing each 
term of this result by 4 gives f , and as 3 and 4 are mutually 
prime (Art 112), }f, in its lowest terms, equals f. 

In this operation both terms of 
1 ^^s^ oMRATiOTr. the fraction Jf are divided by their 

1 2) ff — J, Ans. greatest common divisor, 12) Art. 

119), and thus the fraction is re- 
duced at once to its lowest terms. Hence, 

140. Bule for ^reducing an impioper fraction to a whole or mixed numb«v. 
SflMon? 
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Rule 1. Divide each term hy any factor common to them ; 
then divide these quotients hy any factor common to them, and so 
proceed till the quotients are mutiudly prime. Or, 

Rule 2. Divide each term hy their greatest common divisor. 

2. Reduce |f to its lowest terms. Ans. J- 

3. Reduce Jf to its lowest terms. Ans. J. 

4. Reduce ^ to its lowest terms. Ans. ^. 

5. Reduce tS^ to its lowest terms. Ans. ^. 

6. Reduce -j^. 11. Reduce ^^. 

7. Reduce |.f. 12. Reduce ^. 

8. Reduce f f |. * 13. Reduce |f|. 

9. Reduce fff. 14. Reduce ^y^. 
10. Reduce f J§. 15. Reduce ||f. 

Problem 4. 
143. To multiply a fraction by a whole number. 

Ex. 1. Multiply tV by 3. Ans. ^ or f . 

It is just as evident that 3 

TOisT OTKEAiioN. timcs ^ are ^ as that 3 times 2 

tV X 3 — T^, Ans. ^gjjts are 6 cents, or that 3 times 2 

are 6 ; 1. e. when the numerator 
is multiplied by 3 the fraction represents 3 times as many parts 
as before, and each part continues of the same size ; .*. the frac- 
tion is multiplied by 3. 

If the denominator is divided 

McoND OPMAKON. }yj s, thc fractiou represents just 

"^ ^ *' '^^®' as many parts as before, hut each 

part is three times as great, and 
.*. the whole fraction is three times as great Hence, 

Rule 1. Multiply the numerator hy the whole number. Or, 
Rule 2. Divide the denominator by the whole number* 

NoTB 1. The correctness of Rule 1 is also evident from Art. 83 (a), and 
Art. 131. Rule 2 also depends on Art. 83 (d). 



141. First rale for reducing a fraction to its lowest terms? Second rule? Reasoixt 
142. First rule formultipljing a fraction by a whole number? Wbj? Second rolat 
Why? Another reason ? 
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» 

2. Multiply ^ by 3. Ans. ^^ or |. 

Note 2. The second rule is preferable in this and all similar examples, 
because it gives the fraction in smaller terms. 

3. Multiply ^y by 5. Ans. J. 

4. Multiply ^j by 11. Ans. f or If. 

5. Multiply ^ by 4. 

yV X 4= if, by Rule 1 ; or, . 

^X 4=^, by Rule 2. 

n 

Note 3. The first role is preferable for this and all similar examples, be- 
cause the second gives a complex fraction. 

3 

6. Multiply -^ by 4. Ans. Jf or — - 

4f 

7. Multiply ^ Dy 6. Ans. f f . 

8. Multiply ^ by 4. Ans. f f 

9. Multiply \% by 3. Ans. f f. 

10. Multiply If by 5. Ans. ^. 

11. Multiply A by 4. 

12. Multiply /j by 5. 

13. Multiply jjf y by 15. Ans. ^^^V* 

14. Multiply ^ by 15. 15 = 5x3. 

3ftfX5 = S; andf X3 = i^, Ans. 

Note 4. We may here, as in whole numbers (Art. 61), use the factors 
of the multiplier, and in using these factors we may apply the 1st or the 2d 
rule, or both. 

15. Multiply \i by 66. 66 = 6 X H. 

«X6 = if; andHXll = W>An8. 

16. Multiply f f by 42. Ans. ^K 

17. Multiply ^-§^ by 84. 

18. Multiply J^ by 44. 

(a) If we multiply a fraction by its denominator, the 
product will be the numerator. 

19. Multiply I by 8. Ans. J X 8 == f == 7, by Rule 2. 

20. Multiply If by 44. 

142. May the fiictors of the multiplier be used ? What is the product if a firaction is 
multiplied by its deuomiuator? 

9 
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(b) To multiply a mixed number by an integer. 

Multiply the fractional part and the entire part separately, and 
add the products together ; or, reduce the mixed number to an 
improper fraction (Art. 139), and then multiply, 

21. Multiply 3f by 5. Ans. 19. 

First multiply f by 5 and the product is 4 ; then multiply 3 
by 5 and the product is 15. These partial products added give 
15 -|- 4= 19 for the true product. Or, first reduce 8J to Jj^ 
and then, multiply by 5 and the product is 19, as before. 

22. Multiply 8^ by 9. 

f X 9 = 3f ; 8X 9 = 72; and 72 + 3f = 75f , Ans. 

23. Multiply 9^ by 12. Ans. 113Tfir. 

24. Miiltiply 18 J by 20. 

25. Multiply 23^ by 7. 

Problem 5. 

143t To divide a fraction by a whole number. 

Ex. 1. Divide | by 4. Ans. % or ^. 

It is just as evident that one fourth 

HROT oMiiATiow. of f is f as that one fourth of 8 cents 

i~^ ^ — h -^^^' is 2 cents, or that one fourth of 8 is 2 ; 

i. e. when the numerator is divided 
by 4 the fraction represents only one fourth as many parts as 
before, and each part continues of the sam^ size ; .*. the fraction 
is divided by 4. 

If the denominator is multiplied 

8100ND OPERATION. ][)y 4, thc fractlou reprcseuts just as 

f "^ ^ ^^ inf ' Ans. many parts as before; hui each part 

is only one fourth as great, and .•. 
the whole fraction is only one fourth as great Hence, 

Rule 1. Divide the numerator by the whole number. Or, 
Rule 2. Multiply the denominator by the whole number, 
NoTB 1. These rules may also be explained by Art. 83 (b) and (c). 

143. How is a mixed number multiplied by an integer ? Another way ? 143. First 
rule for diTiding a fraction by a whole number? Why ? Second* rule ? Why ? Another 
explanation ? 
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2. Divide \^ by 2. Ans. ^ by Rule 1 ; H by Rule 2. 
KoTE 2. The 1st rale is preferable in this example. Why ? 

3. Divide f| by 6. Ans. fy. 

4. Divide J J by 11. 

5. Divide Jl by 25. 

6. Divide if J by 12. . 

7. Divide f f by 4. 

H-^ 4= 3, by Rule 1; or, 
10 

f|-^4=H.byRule2. 
NoTB 3. The 2d rule is preferable in this example. Why 1 

8. Divide JJ by 5. Ans. ^^. 

9. Divide ff by 11. Ans. ^. 
^ 10. Divide if by 6. 

11. Divideff by 4. 

12. Divide ^ by 20.- 20 = 4 X 5. 

ife -^ 4 = ^, and A -^ 5 = T-fy, Ana. 

NoTB 4. See Art. 142, Note 4. 

13. Divide ^ by 35. 85 = 5 X 7. 

14 -5- 5 = ^, and T% -^ 7 = yf t, Ans. 

14. Divide f ^ by 18. Ans. ^. 

15. Divide Jf by 14. Ans. ^. • 

16. Divide 4^ by 44. 

(a) To divide a mixed number by a whole number. 

17. Divide 23^ by 4. Ans. 5f. 

w"^«oK. First divide as in Art. 74, 

^)lfi_ Ex. 35, and obtain the quo- 

Quo., 5 ... 3^ Rem. tient, 5, and the remainder, 

3^, Then reduce 3 J to the 

3 J = J^, and J^ -r- 4 = f , improper fraction, J^, divide 

.*. 5 -j- f = 5f , Ans. it by 4, and add or annex the 

residt, J, to the partial quo- 
tient, 5, and we have 5f for the true quotient. 

143. Vb,j th« Actors of thedlTiBor b« lued separately? A mixed number, how 
diTided by ao integer ? 



« 
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18. Divide 27^ by 6. Ans. 4f 

19. Divide .17f by 9. Ans. 1|J. 

20. Divide 65^ by 8. 

21. Divide 5| by 7. 

Note 5. In Ex. 21, the dividencl is less than the divisor ; hence theqno- 
tient is a proper fraction. 

22. Divide 7^^- by 9. Ans. %%. 

23. Divide 5| by 11. 

24. Divide $6| equally between 9 boys. 

Problem 6. 

144, To multiply a fraction by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. Multiply ^ by J. Ans. ^. 

To multiply ^ by J, 1st, ^ X 3 = f (Art. 142, Rule 1) ; but 
the multiplier, 3, is 5 times ^, .*. the product, f , is 5 times the 
product sought; hence, 2d, f-i-5=^ (Art 143, Ride 2) ih 
the product sought ; i. e. 

fXf = A- Hence, 

. Rule. MuUiply the numerators together for a new numerator ^ 
and the denominators for a new denominator. 

2. Multiply ^ by f Ans. ^. 

3. Multiply VV by J. Ans. ^. 
4* Multiply I by ^. Ans. t^. 

5. Multiply \i by ^. 

6. Multiply ^ by if. 

(a) To multiply by a fraction is only to multiply by 
the numerator, and then divide the product by the de- 
nominator. 

In Ex. 7 we multiply J J by 5, and obtam Jyi (Art. 142, Rule 
2), and then J^ divided by 6 gives f (Art. 143, Rule 1), the 
result sought 

144. Rule for multiplying oneflrsction by another? Beoaon? To nraltiplj by ft 
fraetlon, what is it ? What principles in the operatton in Ez. 7 ? 
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7. Multiply if by f 

2 

^X^— 7, Ans. 

7 
In this simple operation is involved the whole principle 
or canceling. To cancel (i. e. strike out, or refect) any factor 
of a number, is to divide the number by the rejected factor ; 
thus, 35 is the same as 5 X 7, and if the 5 is canceled, there will 
remain only 7, which is the quotient of 35 divided by 5. 
8. Multiply JJ by i^. 

4 2 

5 9 

The 8th example is solved on the same principle as the 7th. 

12 X 14 
It may be written thus, — , which is the same as 

4^3^2x7 

-, and then canceling 3 and 7, i. e. dividing both 

o X 7 X ° X 3 

numerator and denominator by 3 and 7 (Art 84^ b, and 131) we 

, 4X2 8 
have = — ;r = — 
5X9 45 

NoTB. There can be no difficulty in canceling go long as we remember 
the simple prindpU^ that if rests upon rejecting equal factors from diyidend 
and diyisor (Art 84, b). The process is only to ttrihs out or cancel the same 
fiictors froin numerator and denominator, and it often saves much labor. It 
can be profitably applied whenever the product of two or more numbers is 
to constitute a dividend, and the product of other numbers is to constitute a 
divisor, provided that there are equal factors in the dividend and divisor. 

9. Multiply U by M- 

2 5 In this example, cancel 23 

46 fi$ 10 with 46, giving 2 in the nume- 

aH X rfrf^^ 179 Ans. rator ; and then cancel 5 in 25 

?2 ^^ and 85, giving 5 in the numera- 

tor and 17 in the denominator. 

144* BipUlo Ex. 7. On what prindplM doM canoeUsg rest? When should it be 
•ppltod? 

9* 



i 
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10. Multiply 14 by^. Ans. ^. 

11. Multiply ff by ff. 

12. Multiply If by J|. 

13. Multiply ^% by fj. 

(b) In canceling 3 and 5 in Example 14, we obtain the 
quotients 1 and 1 in the numerators, and whenever an entire 
term cancels we obtain 1 to place instead of the term canceled ; 
but since 1, as a multiplier or divisor, is valueless, there is no 
need of retaining it under any circumstances, except where all 
the numerators are canceled ; in such a casCi 1 is the true numer" 
ator, and must be retained. 

14. Multiply ^ by t^. 

1 1 

A l-l A 

5 4 

15. Multiply m by m- 



1 

5 2 

16. Multiply ^ by V- 

5 4 

^-3^=20,Ans. 

17. Multiply ^ by ^3^. 

18. Multiply If by ^^. 

19. Multiply fi by J^. Ans. 9. 

20. Multiply f ^ by f J. Ans. J. 

21. Multiply ^ by ||. 

(c) To reduce a compound fraction to a simple one. 

22. What part of an apple is ^|^ of | of it ? Ans. Jf . 

If J of an apple be divided into 7 equal parts, one of those 
parts will be -^ of the whole apple ; and if | of J is ^, then \ 

- — ■ ■ ■ — ' . • " 

144* .In canceling when should fhe quotient 1 be retained ? 
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of} will be ^, and ^ of f will be Jf ; i e. a compound fraeH<m 
may he reduced to a simple one hy the rude for multiplying afrac" 
tion hy a fraction. 

23. Multiply | by ^, i. e. reduce f of ^ to a simple frac- 
tion. Ans. %\. 

24. Reduce ^ of f of |^ to a simple fraction. Ans. |||. 

25. Reduce f of ^ of ^ to a simple fraction. 

26. What is J of f of f of f of J of f of J of f? 

^ ^ ^ i ^ t t ^-1 

27. Reduce § of f of if^f of J^ to a isimple fraction. 

28. Reduce f of \^ of {-} of -]^ to a simple fraction. 

29. What cost | of a yard of cloth at | of a dollar per yard ? 

Ans. ^ of a dollar. 

30. If a man builds f of « rod of wall in a day, how much 
will he build in } of a day ? 

31. A man owning f of a &nn sold f of his share ; what part 
of the farm did he sell ? 

(d) To multiply a whole number by a fraction. 

32. At $8 a barrel what will f of a barrel of flour cost? 

Ans. $6. 

mw opDUTioir. jf ^ barrel costs $8, then 1 

4) $8, Price of 1 bbL fourth of a barrel will cost J of 

$2, Cost of i bbL ^S> ^^- ^2, and 3 fourths will 

3 cost 3 tunes $2= $6, Ans. 

$6^ Cost of I bbL 

SKOOHS OPKRAnOV. 

$8, Price of 1 bbL If 1 bbL costs $8, then 3 bbL 

3 will cost 3 times $8 =$24, and 

4) $24, Cost of 3 bbL ™ *,^^ ^ ^^}: H ^^1 ^"^^^^^ f 

"tfT^- /^ - V V 1 o^ 1 ^^^' ^® divide the cost of 

$6, Cost of i bbL 3 ^y^i ^j 4^ ^^^ g^ And the cost 

of I of a barrel, viz. $6, which is 
the same result as by the first operation. 



144. How is a oomponnd firaetion reduced to a simple one? How laanjWBfSto 
multiply an integer by ft fraefcioa ? Fint method T Second ? 
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33. Multiplj 24 by I ; i. e. find ft of 24. Ans. 15. 

34. If an acre of land costs $45, what will f of an acre cost ? 

35. What is the value of | of a bushel of clover seed, at $7 
per bushel ? Ang. $5^. 

(e) To multiply a mixed number by a fraction or 
mixed number : 

Reduce each factor to the form of a fraction and then multiply 
the fractions together. 

36. Multiply 2J by If 

2iXlf = J,?^Xt = l» = 4«,Ang. 

37. What cost 2) yards of cloth, at $i| per yard ? 

Ans. $3|. 

38. What cost 1} cord» of wood, at $^ per cord ? 

39. How many square rods of land in a garden that is 6f rods 
long and 5} rods wide ? • 

Problem 7. 

145. To divide a fraction by a fraction. 

Ex. 1. Divide f by ^. Ans. ||. 

To divide §by ^, l8t,|-5-5 = VV (Art 143, Rule 2) ; but 
the divisor, 5, is 7 times f , .*. (Art 83, f ) the quotient ^ is only 
I of the quotient sought ; hence, 2d, -^ X 7 = If (Art 142, 
Bule 1) is the quotient sought ; i. e. 

|-h* = |X* = lf. Hence, 

Rule. Invert the divisor, and then proceed as in mvUifKca-' 
Hon (Art 144). 

The rule may be otherwise explained as follows : 

first, To divide hy any number is the same as to multiply by 
its reciprocal (Art 138)* 

Thus, 12 -5- 4 = 8, and also 12Xi = 3. 

Again, ^ -*- 4= ^, and also ^f X i = A> ^* ®« dividing by 4 

144* Bala fat multiplying a mixed number by a mixed numbtrt X45* Bole kfi 
«vilti«aftMlloBbyaft«0ClMi? BMWmt Second explMiaMnir 
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and multfplying by the reciprocal of 4, viz. J, we haye the quo' 
tient equal to the product. 

Second, The reciprocal of a fraction it the fraction inverted; 

thus, the reciprocal of ^ is — (Art. 138),* and, multiplying both 

numerator and denominator of this complex fraction, — , by 7, we 

obtain } ; but multiplying both terms of a fraction by the same 

1 
number does not change its value (Art. 84, a), /. — = J ; i. e. 

the reciprocal of f is } ; and, generaiU^^ the reciprocal of any 
fraction is that fractibn inverted Hence, to divide by a frac- 
tion, invert the divisor and multiply. 

Ex. 2. Divide | by t\. Ans. f J = 2^^- 

3. Divide J by f . 

4. Divide ^ by ^. 

5. Divide ift: by Jf . Ans. J^J. 

6. Divide /y by ^ J. 

7. Divide ^ of J by V of 4- 

8 7 11 5 3 5f $ 9_27 . 

8. Divide f of J of J by | of f . Ans. Jf = 1 Jf 

9. Divide | of | by J of f of ^. 

10. Divide t of f of J by J of f . 

(a) If the denominator of the divisor is like that of the divi- 
dend, as in Ex. 11, they may both be disregarded ; for, evidently, 
^ are contained in f^ just as many times as 6 apples are con- 
tained in 24 apples, or 6 in 24; i. e. Jf -*- ^ = 24 -f- 6 == 
numerator of dividend -t- numerator of divisor ; and this is 
equally true when the numerator of the dividend is not a 
multiple of the numerator of the divisor ; thus, ^ -^ ^ == 5 -5- 
3 = f 

11. Divide f^ by ^. Ans. 4. 

12. Divide ff by ^. Ans. 12. 

145. How is the diTiaion perfarrnvd when tlw deiKMmlnaton are ainre ? 
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13. Divide ^ by ^j. 'Am. f 

14. Divide if by 3^. 

15. Divide If by ff 

16. Divide fit by JfJ. 

17. Divide m ^7 m- Ans. || J = J. 

18. Divide m by V^-. 

(b) When the numerator and denominator of the divisor are 
respectively factors of the corresponding terms of the dividend, 
as in Ex. 19, it is best to divide numerator by numerator, and 
denominator by denominator. This mode is irtie in aU examples 
but not always convenient. Why true ? Why not convenient ? 

19. Divide ^ by f. Ans. ^. 

20. Divide T?f 7 by ^. 

21. If J of a yard of cloth cost §| of a dollar, what costs 1 
yard? 

22. If I earn ^ of a dollar in f of a day, what shall I earn 
in 1 day? 

23. If I pay f of a dollar for f of a bushel of corn, what 
shall I pay for 1 bushel ? Ans. $1^. 

(c) To divide a whole or mixed number bya fraction 
or mixed number : 

Reduce divisor and dividend each to the form of a tinvple frac^ 
tio7i, and then divide hy the rule already given. 

24. Divide Sf by 3 J. 

8f -f- 3i= V -7- 5= f = 2i, Ans. 

25. Divide 8 by ^. 

8-5-3§=f -f- V=f X iftr=ft=2^, Ans. 

26. When 3 J^ lb. of beef cost 43f cents, what is the price per 
pound ? Ans. 12^ cents. 

27. B traveled 19|-f miles in b\ hours ; how far did he travel 
per hour ? 

28. B traveled 19}f miles, going at the rate of 3 J miles per 
hour ; how many hours did he travel ? 

145. Mode of dividing when the terma of the diyisor ar« ftoton of the tenxu of tht 
diyidend ? To diyide a mixed number by a mixed number ? 
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Pboblem 8. 

146. To reduce a complex fraction to a simple one. 

I 
Ex. 1. The complex fraction |- equals what simple fraction ? 

The operation required is only to divide a fraction by a frac- 

tion ; thus, -= J-f-^ = |Xi = Ji« Hence, 

Rule. Firsts if necessary y reduce the numerator and denomi' 
ncUor of the complex fraction each to a simple fraction ; then 
divide the fractional numerator hy the fractional denominator 
(Art 145). 

NoTB. A complex fraction may also be made simple by multiplying 
each tenn of the complex fraction by the least common multiple of their 
denominators; thus, in Ex. 1, the least common multiple of the two de- 
nominators, 4 and 7, is 28, whose factors are 4 and 7. Multiplying the 
numerator, }, by 4, gives 3 (Art. 142, a), and multiplying 3 by 7, the other 
factor of the multiple, gives 21 for the numerator of the reduced fraction. 
In like manner, multiplying the denominator, ^^ by 7, and that product by 
4, gives 20 for the denominator of the reduced fraction. 

14 
Ex. 2. Reduce —^ to a simple fraction. _ 

2A 

43 

3. Reduce -—^ to a simple fraction. Ans* {. 

4. Reduce --^. 8. Reduce ^. 

12§ . f 

44 ^ ^ , * of * of 2i 

5. Reduce -?. 9. Reduce 5 — I^ 3^ 

6. Reduce ^ 10. Reduce -|. 

Ko 18 

7. Reduce -?. 11. Reduce — . 

7* H 



146. Bttle for redudng ft eomplez ftaetioQ to a simple ono? Reason? Another 
nods? 
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12. Reduce -^ to a simplis fraction. 

i=j^-T-6=A, Ans., by Art 143, Rule 2 ; or, 
6 

i=ix- = — , Ans.,byArt. 84(a) and Art 142 (a). 
6 6 7 42 ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a 

13. Reduce — to a simple fraction. 

7 - 

14. Reduce — to a simple fraction. 



— =— X— =-^» Ans., by Art. 145 (c). 
9 o 



15. Reduce *\. A — fi — ^ to its simplest form. Ans. 1. 
^oi^oi\ of 2 ^ 

Pboblem 9. 

147« To reduce fractions that have not a common 
denominator to equivalent fractions that have a common 
denominator. 

Ex. 1. Reduce f and f to equivalent fractions having a com- 
mon denominator. Ans. W and ^^, 

opBHATioK. Multiplying both terms of each fraction 

2 7 14 by the denominator of the other fraction 

3^7 21 will not alter the value of either fraction 

(Art 84, a), but it will necessarily make 
5 3 15 the denominators alike, for each new de- 

=-Xq-=2T nominator is the product of the two given 

denominators. 

Similar reasoning applies, however many fractions are to be 
reduced. Hence, 

Rule 1. Multiply all the denominators together for a common 
denominator, and mtdtiplt/ each numerator into the continued 
product ofcdl the denominators^ except its own, for new numera^ 
tors. 



147. GommoiiddnomiDator, howfbimd by Eulelf How tht niuneraton ? ISxpUr 
nation? 
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2. Reduce }, f, and i to equiyalent fiucdoiu having a common 
denominator. 

OPERATIOK. 

^ X 7 X ^ = 2^^9 common denominator, 
3X7X9= 189, 1st numerator, 
5X4X9 = 180, 2d numerator, 
1 X 4 X 7 = 28, 8d numerator; 
.-. J, f and J = iff, if J, and ^, Aas. 

3. Reduce J, }, and f Ans. ^j U J, and ^. 

4. Reduce J, |, and f . Ans. f Ji, iff, and ff J. 

5. Reduce J, f , f and J. Ans. Jff , J}f , J|f , and fjf • 

6. Reduee ^, ^, and f . 11. Reduce i, f , {, and ]^. 

7. Reduce -,^, ^, and f . 12. Reduce |, f , i, and/p. 

8. Reduce ^, ^, and ^. 18. Reduce fj ^^ |, and \f. 

9. Reduce |, f , and -^. 14. Reduce ^, /t^, ^, and j^. 
10. Reduce ^j, ^, and ^. 15. Reduce ^, -^V' A' ^"^^ W* 

(a) The foregoing rule will always ^ve a common denomi- 
inator, but not always the letist integral conmion denominator ; 
this, however, may always be effected by 

Rule 2. Reduce each fraction^ if necessarjfy to its lowest 
terms. (Art. 141). Find the least common multiple of the de- 
nominators (Art. 127) for a common denominator. Divide this 
multiple hy each given denominator^ and multiply the several 
quotients ig the reactive numerators for new numerators. 

Note 1. Each of these rules Is founded on the principle that multiplying 
both tenns of a fraction by the same number does not alter its value. 

16. Reduce |, f, and ^^.' 

OPERATION BY THE &ECX>ND RULE. 

2 X 2 X 8 X 2= 24, least com- 
mon multiple of denominators, 
V^ X 3:== 9, 1st numerator, 
Y X 5 = 20, 2d numerator, 
^J X 7 = 14, 3d numerator ; 
.-. I, f , and T^ = A> If, and if, Ans. 

147. Rale for finding the Utut common denominator ? Bole for finding the numink 
tors? Principle? 

10 
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17. Reduce ^, f , f, and f. Ans. }J, H, J J, J J. 

18. Reduce ^, ^, :/v, and /^. 

19. Reduce ^, ^y ij, and JJ. 

NoTB 2. The first clause of Bule 2 is omitted by many authors, but 
its necessity is apparent from the following example : 

20. Reduce f , ^, and ^ to equivalent fractions having the 
least common denominator. 

Disregarding the first clause of the rule, we find 72 to be the 
least conmion multiple of the denominators, and the fi*actions f , 
^, and ^, reduce to f f , f f , and |f ; but, regarding the first 
clause, we have f , ^, and -^ =|, J, and i = A? A> *^d tV> 
which have a common denominator less than 72. 

21. Reduce ^y |, f^, and f. Ans. i*, JJ, J^, and i^. 

22. Reduce f , if, ^, and A- 

23. Reduce A. M» A» and J J. 

24. Reduce J§, if, A, and ||. 

KoTE 3. In this and the following problems, each fraction should b« 
m its simplest form before applying the rule. 

25. Reduce f of f and ^ 



m 



If* 
f and 4 =z= ^ and f J , Ans. 

26. Reduce J off, 2f, -A. and A- 

27. Reduce % ^ of f , and ^. 

i 

Remark. The numerators^ as well as the denominators, of 
fractions, ma^ he made alike by reduction ; thus, § and f are 
equal in value to \% and {^ ; also f and -^ = ^ and ^^ ; also 
f, -^, and f == II, II, and |f ; etc. The process is simple, but 
of little practical importance, and therefore seldom presented in 
Arithmetic 

147* Bfay fh« numnators of frftctions be made allln ? How ? 
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Problem 10. 

148, To reduce a fraction of a higher denomination 
to a fraction of a lower denomination. 

Ex. 1. Reduce ^ of a penny, to the fraction of a farthing. 

As 1 penny is equal to 4 farthings, so any fraction of a penny 
will be 4 times cm great a fraction of a £sirthing ; .*. J d. = 4 
times i qr. = t qr., Ans. 

2. Reduce ^ of a shilling to the fraction of a farthing. 

As Is. is equal to 12 d., so ^s. = 12 times ^ d. = | d., 
and ij. d. = 4 times | qr. = f qr., Ans. Hence, 

m 

Rule. Multiply the fraction hy such numbers as are neces- 
sary to reduce the given to the required denomination, 

3. Reduce /^ s. to the fraction of a birthing. 

^s. (=^d. X 12) = Jd.(=5qr.X4)=Vqr.,Ans.;or 

7X12X4 1 XiiX4: 28 . .. 

— — = = --- qr., Ans., as before. 

36 $0 3 3 ^ 

NoTB 1. The sign of multiplication, in these examples, is written only 
between the numbers which are given before the canceling is begun ; thus, 
in Ex. 3, no sign is written between 36 and Syfor they are not to he multiplied 
together y but the 3 is obtained by canceling 12 in 36. So in Ex. 4, the 12 
comes from canceling 20 in 240, and the 3 from canceling 4 in 12. 

4. Reduce ^^ of a ton to the fraction of a dram. 
7Xjg0XjfX25xl6x 16 _^ ^^00 ^ ^^ 

5. Reduce J^ of a rod to the fraction of a barleycorn. 

11 6 
IQ X 16^ X 12 X 3_10 XggX3^;gx3_19 80^ ^ ^^ 
21 UX i ^ • M . 

7 
NoTB 2. In the first statement of Ex. 5, the 16^, in the numerator, is 
equal to ^, and, in the second statement, the 33 is retained in the numera- 
tor as a factor in the dividend, and the 2 is put in the denominator as a 
factor in the divisor. 

14S. Rule for reducing a fractioa ficom a higher to a lower denomination ? Explan- 
ation ? How is Ex. 5 Bolyed ? 
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6. Reduce ^ijg of a pound, Troy Weight, to the fraction of a 
grain. Ans. ^K 

7. Reduce f^jf of a pound. Apothecaries' Weight, to the 
fraction of a grain. Ans. l J^. 

8. Reduce f^jf of a day to the fraction of a second. 

Ans. If 4. 

9. Reduce -j^ of a bushel to the fraction of a pint 

Ans. ^. 

10. Reduce ^ of a gallon to the fraction of a gill. 

11. Reduce -g^^jf c. yd. to the fraction of a cubic inch. 
- 12. Reduce ^^ of a sign to the fraction of a second. 

13. Reduce ^tJitif sq. m. to the fraction of a rod. 

Ans. ^. • 

14. Reduce ^^^ fur. to the fraction of a link. Ans. |j. 

15. Reduce ^f^ of an acre to the fraction of a square yard 

16. Reduce ^ yd. of cloth to the fraction of an indi. 

17. ReduQe ^ circ. to the fraction of a second. 

18. Reduce ^ of a ton to the fraction of an ounce. 

19. Reduce ^jf^^ of a day to the fraction of a second. 

20. Reduce ^I^^X to the fraction of a farthing. 

21. Reduce y^ of a bushel to the fraction of a pint 

Problem 11. 

149* To reduoe a fraction of a lower denomination to 
a fraction of a higher denomination. 

Ex. 1. Reduce } of a barleycorn to the fraction of an inch. 

In 15 barleycorns there is only ^ of 15 inches, so in J of a 
barleycorn there is only ^ of f of an inch =-]^ of an inch, Ans. 

2. Reduce |f of a gill to the fraction of a quart 

As 1 gill is ^ of a pint, so }f gi. is ^ of ff pt = ^ pt and, for 
a like reason, ift- pt. is^ of ^ qt. = ^ qt, Ans. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the given fraction hy such numbers as are 
required to reduce the given to the required denomination^ 

149. Bole for reducing a fractton from a lower to a higher doBomination? Xxplaa- 
atien? 
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3. Reduce ^ qr. to the fraction of a «liilling. 
Vqr.(=Vd--^4) = 5d. (=58.-T-12) = /j8.,Ans.; or, 

^ — To=-cw>s. Ans., as before, 

3 X ^ X 12 86 ' 

4. Reduce ±±^S- dr. to the fraction of a ton. 

4000 ft$00 0$ 7 _ 7 ^^ 

3X10X10X12^X4x20 m ^ 

5. Reduce -M,^ b. c. to the fraction of a rod. 

10 

1980 ^ tum m i0 ^-^Q rd am 

7x8xl2x8x5j 7X3X1)2X0X11 21 ' * 



6. Reduce ^^& gr. to the fraction of a pound. Apothecaries* 
Weight Ans. y/^nr* 

7. Reduce ^f& gr. to the fraction of a pound, Troy Weight 

8. Reduce iJ^^f^ sec to the fraction of a day. 

9. Reduce ^ in. to the fraction of a yard, Cloth Measure. 

10. Reduce ^%^ sec. to the fraction of a week. 

11. Reduce ^^^ sq. in. to the fraction of a yard. 

12. Reduce V^ links to the fraction of a furlong. 

13. Reduce ^ yd. to the fraction of an acre. Ana. jplv* 

14. Reduce ^ seconds to the fraction of a sign. 

15. Reduce |f gills to the frtiction of a gallon. 

Problem 12. 

150. To reduce a fraction of a higher denomination 
to whole numbers of lower denominations. 

Ex. 1. Reduce ^ £ to shillings and pence. Ans. Ss. 4d. 
A£ (=ls. X 20)= y> s.=3Js.; again Js. (=id. X 12) = 
4 d. ; .% ^ £=8 8. 4 d.^ Ans. Hence, 

Rule. Reduce the given fraction to a fraction of the next 
lower denomination (Art 148) ; then, if the fraction is improper, 
reduce it to a whoU or mixed number (Art 140). If the result is 



150. Rale for ivdueing a firaotioa of a higher denominatloa to integers of lower de- 
nominationa? Explanation? 

10* 
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a mixed numher, reduce the fractional part of it to the next lower 
denomination^ cu before, and so proceed as far (u destraUe. 

NoTB. If, at any time, the reduced fraction is proper, there will be no 
whole number of that denomination. 

2. Beduce ^f £ to whole numbers of lower denominations. 

H^ (=H s. X 20) =H 8.=4tV 8. ; tV 8. (=i^ff d.Xl2)= 
f d., a proper fraction ; f d. (= J qr. X 4) =3 qr. ; .*• if £ == 

4 s. d. 8 qr., Ans. 

3. Reduce ^ of an acre to lower denominations. 

Ans. 1 r. 17 rd. 18 yd. 1 ft. 50J in. 

4. Reduce ^ of a iurlong to rods, yards, etc. 

Ans. 18 rd. 3 yd. 2 ft. 

5. Reduce f of a week to days, etc. 

6. Reduce f|^ of a rod, Long Measure, to yards, etc 

7. Reduce Ht&f ^^ ^ circumference to signs, etc. 

8. Reduce ^ of a ton to hundred weights, etc. 

9. Reduce ^ J lb. to ounces, drams, scruples, etc. 

10. .Reduce ^^^^ circ. to signs, degrees, etc 

11. Reduce Jf of a civil year (365 days) to days, etc. 

12. What is the value of ^% of a pound Troy? 

13. What is the value of ^ of a bushel ? 

14. What is the value of J| of a gallon ? 

15. What is the value of ^ of a pound, Apothecaries* 
Weight? 

16. Reduce i^ of a mile to furlongs, chains, etc. 

17. Reduce A of a cord to cord feet, cubic feet, etc 

18. Reduce /^ of a yard to quarters, nails, etc 

Problem 13. 

151, To reduce whole numbers of lower denominations 
to the fraction of a higher denomination. 

Ex. 1. One ferthing is what part of a penny ? Ans. ^. 

Since 4 farthings make a penny, 1 &rthing is ^ of a penny. 

2. Six pence and 1 farthing are what part of a shilling ? 

6d.+ lqr.=25qr.; and ls.=48qr. ; .*. 6d. and lqr.=|^s., Ans. 
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To determine what part one thing is of another, considered as 
a unit or whole iking, the part is always made the numerator of a 
fraction^ and the unit or whole thing is put for the denominator ; 
thus, the fraction f expresses the part that 3 miles is of 5 miles. 
Before the comparison can .be made, the part and the whole must 
be of the same kind or denomination ; thus, 3 pecks is not % of 
5 bushels, but, reducing the 5 bushels to 20 pecks, we have 3 
pecks equal to ^ of 20 pecks, i. e. ^ of 5 bushels. Hence, 

Rule 1. Reduce the given quantity to the lowest denomina- 
tion it contains, for a numerator ; and reduce a unit of the 
higher denomination to the same denomination as the numerator^ 
for a denominator. 

3. Reduce 6 rd. 5 ft 9 in. to the fraction of a fiirlong. 

6 rd. 5 ft. 9 in. = 1257 m. and 1 £ur.=7920 in. 
.•. 6 rd. 5 ft. 9 in.=4-f fj fur. = ^^jg fur., Ans. 

4. Reduce 7oz. 4dwt. to the fraction of a pound. Ans. f. 

5. Reduce 9 rods, 1 foot, and 6 inches to the fraction of a 
furlong. 

9 rd. 1 ft. 6 in. = 1800 in. and 1 fur. = 7920 in. ; 

.-. 9rd. Ift 6in. = |f§Jfur. = ^fur., Ans. 

(a) InEx. 5, 6in.=:ift.; lJfl.=Jyd.=Tij-rd. and 9Tij:rd. 
= 1^ rd.= ^ fur., Ans., as by Rule 1. Hence, 

Rule 2. Divide the number of the lowest denomination given 
hy the number required to reduce it to the next higher denomina^ 
tion, and annex the fractional quotient so obtained to the given 
number of that higher denomination ; divide the mixed number 
so formed by the number required to reduce it to the next higher 
denomination, annex the quotient to the given number of that 
denomination, and so proceed as far as necessary. 

Note 1. This mle is frequently preferable to the 1st, because it enables 
us to use smaller numbers and gives the result in lower terms. 

151. ilato for rednclng the lower denominatioiu of a eomponnd number to a flraction 
of a higher deDominatlon ? Explanation ? Principle ? Second rale for reducing integers 
of lower denominatlonB to the firaction of a higher denomination T Explanation ? Why 
preforablo to Bnle 1? 
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6. Beduce 1 r. 2 sq. rd. 20 sq. yd. 1 sq. ft. 72 sq. in. to the fraction 
of an acre. Ans. -f^. 

7. Beduce 4 oz. 6 dwt 9 J gr. to the fraction of a pound. 

Ans. ^. 

Note 2. In Example 7, by Rule I, reduce 4 oz. 6 dwt. 9f gr. to Jijlhs of 
a grain for a numerator, and 1 lb. to fifths of a grain for a denominator. 
How shall it be done by Bole 2 ? Which mode is preferable ? Why % 

8. Reduce 1 pk. 8 qt. 1 pt to the fraction of a bushel. 

9. Reduce 6 s. 20** 20' 30" to the fraction of a circumference. 

10. Reduce 1 m. 2 fur. 11 rd. 2 yd. 1 ft. 2^ b. c. to the fraction 
,of a league. 

11. Reduce Iqr. 2na. -^^in. to the fraction of a yard. 

12. Reduce 3 wk. 6 d. 9 h. 27 m. to the fraction of a Julian year. 

13. Reduce 1 qt. 1 pt. If gi. to the. fraction of a gallon. 

14. Reduce 4 cord feet, 12 cubic feet, and 1382j cubic inches 
to the fraction of a cord. Ans. }. 

15. Reduce 3 oz. 4 dr. 1 sc. 10 gr. to the fraction of a pound. 

16. Reduce 4 fur. 5ch. 2rd. 20 li. to the fraction of a mile. 

17. Reduce llcwt. 111b. loz. 12f dr. to the fraction of aton« 

18. Reduce 3 bushels, 1 peck, 4 quarts, and 1 pint to the 
fraction of a bushel. Ans. ^^, 

Note 3. Sometimes, as in Ex. 18, the number called the part is greater 
than the unit with which it is compared ; sometimes it is equal to the unit 

Problem 14. 

152. If numbers of the same kind are added together, their 
sum will be of the same kind as the numbers added ; thus, 3 
books ~{- 4 books = 7 books; 3 hats>f-4 hats =7 hats; and 
for a like reason, J-f-J=J; A4~A=tS> ®^> ®^- 

(a) Numbers of different kinds cannot be united by addition ; 
thus, 3 hats -f- 4 books are neither 7 hats nor 7 books; so J-f- 
) are neither J nor { ; but numbers that are unlike may some- 
times be made alike by reduction, and then added; thus, 

f +t=H+H (Art 147)=«. 

(b) Again, 2 bush, -f-3 pk. are neither 5 bush, nor 5 pk. ; but 
2 bush. = 8 pk., and then 8pk.-|-3pk* = ll pk.; so f bush. -p 
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^pk. are neither f bush, nor f pk.; but i^bush. = f pk. (Art. 
148), and then f pk. -}- f pk.^= -V^ pk. Hence, 

To add fractions : 

Rule. Reduce the fractionSj if necessary, first to the same 
denomination, then to a common denominator ; after which write 
the sum of the new numerators over the common denominator, 

Ex. 1. Add -ft and -^ together. Ans. ^. 

2. Add T^, ^, and ^^ together. Ana. ||. 

3. Add ^, ^, ^7, and \^ together. Ans. ff =2^. 

4. Add f and J together. Ans. J^=1|=1J. 

5. Add ^, /y, A, and ^ together. Ans. IJ. 

6. Add T^, A, A» A> and iftf together. 

7. Add §1, ^j, ^, 4J, and ^ together. 

8. Add together ^y -/^, if , if, and ^. Ans. 2 J. 

9. Add together ^, JJ, Jf , JJ, and A' 

10. Add together f f , ff, ff, and Jf. 

11. Add together jIt^, ^, ^y, yjy, and ^V^. 

12. Add together ^, f , f , and |. Ans. 4^. 

13. Add together f J, J§, i^, and |J. 

14. Add together |, -/g^, and 3^. 

t+A+tV=il+ll + 4« (Art 147, Rule 2) = 
li=lil> Ans. 

15. Add together } and f . 

f + « — M + M(Art. 147, Rule l) = fj = ljj, Ans. 

16. Add together -j^, f, and f. 

17. Add together ^^, ^, and f . 

A + TV + f = i + i + f = 4 = li,Ans. 

18. Add ^, ^, ^, and J^. 

19. Addf offto^ofif. | + i=J,An8. 

20. Add f of H to I of H. 

21. Add jg| to i of f. Ans. A- 

22. Add 5 A to 8 X A- 



159. Rale for adding fractions? Can Qnlik« numbers be added f Of vhat kind Is 
the gam of two or more numbers ? 
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23. Add f s. to I d. 

^8. + §d. = Vd.+|d. = Hd.+«d=Hd. = 5T^d., 
Ans.;or,f 8. + §d.=f 8.4-TiffS.=:Sj8.4-^s.=|j8., 
2d Ads. = 1st Ans. 

24. Add f gal. to ^ qt Ans. f J^ qt or }J gaL 

25. Add together ^ bush, f pk. and f qt 

26. Add together f ton f ewt. and J qr. 

(c) To add two fractions that have a common numer- 
ator : 

MiiUiply the sum of the denominators by either numerator^ and 
place the product over the product of the denominators, 

27. What is the sum of ^ and | ? 

1^ 1__84-7_15 3 3_3X15_45 

7+8~rx^~56''*T + 8~"~56~~56' ^'* 

28. What is the sum of J and ^ ? J| = l^^^, Ans. 

29. What is the sum of | and -^ ? 

(d) To add mixed numbers : 

Add the sum of the fractions to the sum of the integers, 

30. What is the sum of ^ and 4|.? 

* + f = H + H = H = 1A; 3 + 4 = 7; 
.•.3j+4| = 7 + V^ = 8^,Ans. 

31. What is the sum of 5|, 3^, and 12f ? Ans. 21^^!. 

32. What is the sum of 18^, 5|, and 24^ ? 

33. What is the sum of 15|, 24, 7|, and ^. 

34. What is the sum of 3 A, 6^^, 4^^^, and 24f ? 

4A^ 

35. What is the sum of i of f of 6|,-^, and 4| ? 

36. What is the sum of — , 3f , 6f , and i of § ? 

37. What is the sum of 3/t, 4|jV, 8^, and 25 ? 

38. How many are 8§ + 3f + 8J -|- 14 ? 

______ III. — * 

152. Modo of adding two firactions that have like numerators ? Mode of adding mixed 
numbers? 
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Problem 15. 

153. To subtract a less fraction from a greater : 

BuLE. Prepare the fractions as in addition^ and then write 
the difference of the numerators over the common denominator, 

Ex. 1. From ^ take -ft. ft — ft = -ft = J, Axis. 

2. From Jif take ^. Ans. ^. 

3. From ^f take ^. 

4. From i^ take J^. 

5. From Jf take J|. 

6. From ff take |^. 

7. Take ft from ^. Ans. ^. 

8. Take f f from |f . 

9. Take |J from %\. 

10. Take ^^ from ftV- 

11. From f take §. 

(a) J — I = i* — H =r ft, Ans. (See Art 152, a). 

12. From % take f . Ans. JJ. 

13. From |^ take ft. 

14. From ^^J take |. H— l = fi — A = if» ^Ajis. 

15. From ft take |. Ans. ft. 

16. From \\ take ft. 

17. From JJ take ^J. 

18. From f J take ft. 

« — A = A — iAf = t^ — tW = T%=A»An8. 

19. From ^^ take ^J^. Ans. J J. 

20. From ft^ <^e ^. 
21.- From f of J take J of ^. 

iX*-iX^ = J — f = fi — M = H,Ans. 

22. From | of ^ take ^ of ft. Ans. f f . 

23. From ^ of J^ J take J of \%. 

24. From f of i^ take ft of |f . 

25. From ft of J take f of if. 

26. From ^ of J^ of J take | of ft off. 

153. Rale for sabtxacting one fraction from anollier ? How are the fractions prepared 
fai addition? 
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27. From ^ take p. Ans. \l. 



Complex fractions 
>■ reduced to simple 
ones. 



I — t = H — il = H,AnB- 
28. From ^^ take ^. Ans. H = !«. 

. 29. From ?| take 1 

30. From ^ s. take J d. (See Art 152, b.) 

(b)|s.— Jd.=-Vid.-id. = f^d.— ^d.=ed.=lHd.,An8. 
or, 4^8. — Jd. = 4^s. — B\ys. = ^s. — ?JtfS. =^ B., 2d Ans. 

31. From f qt. take Jpt. Ans. -^^qt' or IJ^pt. 

32. From f ton take ^ cwt. 

33. From ^ acre take | rod. Ans. J||J a. or 67f | rd. 

Note. The answer to these examples may be in any denomination of 
the table. 

34. From ^ of a week take ^ of an hour. 

(c) To subtract when the fractions have a common 
numerator : 

MvJtiply the difference of the denominators hy either numeraiorj 
and write the product over the product of the denomimU&rs. 

35. From | take |. 

1 1^_8 — 5_3 4 4 4X3 12_3 

5~8~5;x"8""40'' •'•5~8 "^"40 " 40~10' 

36. From ^ take ^. Ans. f ^. 

37. From. J take J. 

(d) To take a mixed number from a whole or mixed 
number. 

38. From .6J take 2f .' 

6|— 2% — 4J, Ans. (See Art 152, d.) 

153. Mode of subtiactiiig when the fractiooB have a common numeraitogC 
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39. From 8^ take 2^. 

In Ex. 38, take f from f , and 2 units from 6 units ; but in 
Ex. 39 we cannot take -/j from -^, .*. reduce one of the 8 units 
to W, and add it to the •^, making |f, and then take the /^ ^om 
\^, and the 2 imits from the remaining 7 units. 

40. From ^ take ^. 

• 9f— 3|=8J— 3|=8jf— 3f5=5iJ,An8. 

41. From 12| take 4^. 

42. From 9 take 5f . • Ans. 3^. 

43. From 8 take 2^. 

Miscellaneous Examples in Fbactions. 

1. Multiply yV ^y 5- Ans. \^. 

2. Multiply ^ by 6. 

3. Reduce Jf to its lowest terms. 

4. Add 8^ to 6|J. 

5. Subtract 18if from 25^- J. 
Reduce 23 f to an improper fraction. 
Reduce 8 to a fraction whose denominator is 27. 

8. Reduce 9 to 6 fractional forms. 

9. Divide Jf by ^. 

10. Divide V ^7 V- 

11. Divide ^ by ^. 

12. Reduce f of a day to hours, minutes, and seconds. 

13. Reduce 3 pk. 5 qt. 1 pt. to the fraction of a bushel. 

14. Multiply 8f by 10. 

15. Divide 9f by 4. 

16. Divide fj by 9. 

17. Divide 18 by J. 

18. Reduce V/ ^ ^ mixed number. 

19. Reduce ^^^ to a whole number. . 

20. Multiply p by |i. 

21. Reduce | of | of ^ to a simple fraction. 

22. &tbfepftct ^ from ^. 
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IJSl^: Mode of taking a mixed number from a whole or mixed nmnber ? 
11 
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23. Reduce -^j, f , and f to equivalent fractions that have a 
common denominator. 

24^ Reduce |f , Jf , and §J to equivalent fractions having the 
least common denominator. 

25. Reduce ^ and | to equivalent fractions having a common 
numerator. 

26. Reduce f , ^, and ^^ to equivalent fractions having the 
least common numerator. 

4^ 

27. Reduce — to a simple fraction. 

28. Add A to ^. 

29. Divide A by 4. 

30. Reduce f of a gallon to the fraction of a quart 

31. Reduce f of an hour to the fraction of a week. 

32. Reduce t^ll^lK"^^ }^ to its simplest form. 

I of J of T^ of -/y ^ - 

33. Multiply §f by 33. 

34. Multiply 25 by f . 

35. Multiply 25 by |. 

36. Divide ^ by §. 

37. Add |£, ^ s., and f d. together. 

38. Subtract f of a gill from | of a gallon. 

39. Add A, A, A> A> and ^^ together. 

40. From f f take |f , 

41. Five' gallons, 3 quarts, 1 pint, and 3 gills, are what part 
of 1 gallon ? (See Art. 151, Note 3). 

42. Three pecks are what part of 3 pecks ? 

ExAjMPLES IN Analysis. 

154i We analyze an example when we proceed with 
it, step by step, according to its own conditions, without 
being guided by any particular rule. 

Ex. 1. If 4 tons of hay cost $48, what will 7 tons cost ? 

Solution. If 4 tons cost $48, then 1 ton will cost ^ of $48, 
which is $12 ; and if 1 ton cost $12, then 7 tons will cost 7 
times $12, which is $84, Ans. 
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2. What is the value of 12 acres of land, if 3 acres cost $81 ? 

Ans. $324. 

3. What is the cost of 16 barrels of flour, if 3 barrels cost 
$24? 

4. If a man can cut 8 coeds of wood in 4 days, how much will 
he cut in 7 days ? 

5. If 1 ton of hay costs $15, what will f of a ton cost? 
Solution. One ton costs $15 ; .•. ^ of a ton costs i of $15 

= $3, and f cost 4 times $3= $12, Ans. 

6. What is the value of f of an acre of land, at $40 per 
acre? Ans. $35. 

7. If 6 men mow 12 acres of grass in a day, how many acres 
will they mow in f of a day ? 

8. If a man cradle 18 acres of wheat in 9 days, how many 
acres will he cradle in 5 days ? 

9. Paid $6 for J of a yard of velvet ; what was the price per 
yard? 

Solution. Since $6 were paid for f of a yard, J cost ^ of 
$6 = $2, and .•. f , or a whole yard, cost 4 times $2 = $8, Ans. 

10. If J of a yard of ribbon cost 63 cents, what will a yard 
cost? 

11. If f of an acre of land cost $75, what is the price per 
acre? 

. 12. If 234 bushels of potatoes grow on | of an acre, how 
many bushels will grow on an acre ? 

13. If J of a farm cost $4200, what cost ^ of it ? 

Solution. If f cost $4200, then J costs ^ of $4200 = 
$1400, and | cost 4 times $1400 = $5600. Now the whole 
ferm costs $5600, .-. | of it costs | of $5600 = $800, and ^ cost 
5 times $800 = $4000, Ans. 

14. If J of a cord of wood are bought for $3f , what will f of 
a cord cost ? 

15. If ^ of a ship are worth $8769, what is the value of f 
of her ? 

16. If f of the distance from A to B is 32 miles, what is ^ 
of the distance from A to B ? 
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17. If 3 men build ^ of a rod of wall in an hour, how many 
rods will 4 men build in 6 hours ? 

18. If 6 men can do a piece of work in 3^ days, how long 
will it take 4 men to do the same work ? 

19. What cost 6 lb. of sugar, at 8 J c. per lb. 

20. What shall I pay for 16^ lb. of rice, at 4 c. per lb. ? 

• 21. Bought 41b. of raisins, at 12^ c. per lb., and paid for them 
in eggs, at 16§ c. per dozen ; how many dozen did it take ? 

22. What cost 12^ lb. of pork, at 6 c. per pound? 

23. If f of a bushel of wheat cost $1^, what is the cost of 
12 J bushels ? 

24. If 7 bbl. of flour cost $56, what will 3 J bbl. cost ? 

25. If 2^ cords of wood will pay for 27 gallons of molasses, 
how many cords will pay for 4 times 27 gallons ? 

Ans. 4 times 2^ cords, viz. 9 cords. 

26. What cost 12 J yards of silk at $1J per yard? 

27. How many times will a wheel that is 9 feet in circumfer- 
ence turn round in running 20 J- miles ? 

28. How many cubic feet in a box that is 6^ ft. long, 5^ fb. 
wide, and 3§ ft. deep ? Ans. 117. (See Art. 104). 

29. How many bottles containing If pints each are required 
to bottle 21 gallons of wine ? 

30. What costs a farm of 75 J^ acres at $96J^ per acre? 

31. If it costs $8 J to carry 13 cwt. 3 qr. 5| lb. 8 J miles, how 
&r can the same be carried for $16^ ? 

32. Bought f of a 20-acre lot, and sold J of the part pur* 
chased ; how much had I remaining ? 

33. If 3| bushels of oats will sow an acre, how many bushels 
will sow 7^ acres ? 

34. A staff 3 ft. long cast a shadow | of a foot at 12 o'clock ; 
what is the length of a shadow cast by a steeple 125 J ft. high, 
at the same time ? 

35. If a staff 3 ft long casts a shadow of } of a foot at 12 
o'clock, what is the hight of a steeple that casts a shadow 31| ft, 
at the same time ? 

36. Sold a watch for $43f , which was { of its cost; what was 
its cost ? 
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37. How many pounds of butter in 24 firkins containing 33^ lb. 
each, and what is it worth at ^ of a dollar per pound ? 

38. If 6 is f of some number, what is 5^ times that number ? 

Ans. 44. 

Analysis. If 6 is f, then ^ is ^ of 6, which is 2, and | are 
4 times 2 = 8. Since 8 is the number, 5^ times tlie number 

will be 5^ times 8 = 44, Ans. 

39. If 12 is f of some number, what is 7f times that number? 

40. Fifteen is f of how many times 10 ? Ans. 4. 

Analysis. If 15 is f , then ^ is ^ of 15 = 5, and | are 8 
times 5 = 40. Now 40 is 4 times 10; .*. 15 is | of four times 
10, Ans. 

41. Twenty-four is -^ of how many times 2 ? Ans. 22. 

42. Thirty-five is J of how many times 5 ? 

43. Seven ninths of 72 are f of how many times 7 ? 

Ans. 10. 

Analysis. One ninth of 72 is 8, and J are 7 times 8 = 56 ; 
if 56 is f, then J^ is :^ of 56, which is 14, and f are 5 times 14=: 
70. Now 70 is 10 times 7 ; .-. ^ of 72 are f of ten times 7, Ans. 

44. Three eighths of 40 are f of how many times 5 ? 

Ans. 7. 

45. Seven eighths of 48 are ^^ of how many times 8 ? 

46. Six fifths of 30 are | of how many sixths of 24 ? ; 

Ans. 8. 

Analysis. One fifth of 30 is 6, and f are 6 times 6=:36 ; 
if 36 is f, then ^ is ^ of 36 = 4, and f are 8 times 4 = 32. 
Now ^ of 24 is 4, and 4 is contained 8 times in 32 ; .*. f of 30 
are f of eight sixths of 24, Ans. 

47. Five eighths of 64 are f of how many thirds of 75 ? 

48. Four sevenths of 35 are -^ of how many eighths of 40 ? 

49. Of the inhabitants of a certam town, f are farmers, ^ me- 
chanics, ^ manufacturers, } students and professional men, and 
the remainder, numbering 246, are engaged in various occupa- 
tions. What is the population of the town ? Ans. 3280. 

50. What would be the population of the town mentioned in 
Ex. 49, aU the conditions remaining the same except that 246 
shall be changed to 123 ? Ans. 1640. 

ll» 
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pi. A certain room is 16 J ft. long, 15 ft. wide, and 9 ft. liigli; 
how many square feet in tne walls ? 

Aris. 567. (See Art. 101). 

52. What would be the cost of carpeting the room mentioned 
in Ex. 51, tii3 carpet being 1 yd. wide, and costing $1 J per yd. ? 

53. A merchant bought 48} lb. of butter of one customer, 28} 
of another, 25^ of another, and 5Q^ of another; how many 
pounds did he buy, and what was the cost of the whole at 25c. 
per pound ? 

54. In a certain school ^ the scholars study arithmetic, ^ 
algebra, -^ geometry, and the remainder of the school, viz. 14 
scholars, study surveying; how many scholars are there in the 
school ? Ans. 84. 

55. How many scholars would there be in the school men- 
tioned in Ex. 54, if only seven scholars studied surveying ? 

56. A fox has 16 rods the start of a hound, but the hound 
runs 22 rods while the fox runs 20 ; how many rods will the fox 
run before the hound overtakes him ? 

57. A fox has 18 rods the start of a hound, but the hound 
runs 25 rods while the fox runs 22 ; how &x must the hound run 
to overtake the fox ? 

58. A boy being asked how many doves he had, replied that 
if he had as many more, ^ as many more and 6 doves, he should 
have 56 ; how many doves had he ? 

59. A boy being asked how many lambs he had, replied that 
if he had twice as many more, ^ as many more and 5^ lambs, he 
should have 30 ; how jpany lambs had he ? 

60. If 2 be added to each term of the fraction }, will the 
value of the fraction be increased or diminished ? 

Ans. Increased hj ^. 

61. If 2 be added to each term of the friaction J, will its 
value be increased or diminished ? Ans. Diminished by -j^. 

62. If 2 be added to, each term of the fraction f, will its 
value be increased or diminished ? Ans. Neither. 

What principle is involved in the last three examples ? How 
would the values of the several fractions in the last three exam- 
ples be affected if 2 were subtracted from each term ? 



X 
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63. A merchant owning f of a ship, sold f of his share for 
$3000 ; what was the value of the ship? Ans. $12000. 

64. A can do a piece of work in 6 days, and B in 12 days; in 
what time can A and B together do the work ? 

65. A, B, and C can do a piece of work in 4 days ; A and B 
can do it in 5 days ; in what time can C do it ? 

66. Bought a pair of oxen and a horse for $180. The oxen 
cost I of the price of the horse ; what was the price of the horse? 

67. Bought a pair of oxen and a horse for $175, and a wagon 
for } of the price of the horse. The horse cost f as much as 
the oxen ; what was the price of the wagon ? Ans. $45. 

68. Six men are to be clothed with cloth that is 1^ yd. wide. 
Now if it takes 2§ yd. of this cloth for each man, how many 
yards of doth | yd. wide will be sufficient to line all the gar- 
ments?' 

69. A gentleman gave \ of his estate to his wife, § of the 
remainder to his son, and ^ of what then remained to his. daugh- 
ter, who received $37 6 J ; what was the value of the estate? 

70. Sold a watch for $37^, which was | of its cost; what was 
lost by the transactions ? 

71. If a man earn $1} per day, in how many days will he 
earn $100 ? 

72. How many miles of furrow will be turned in plowing an 
acre, if the furrows are f of a foot wide ? 

73. If a man can do a piece of work in 9 days by working 
14^ hours per day, in how many days, of 8^ hours each, can he 
do the same work ? 

74. How many pounds of butter, at i of a dollar per pound, 
will pay for 9 pounds of coffee at f of a dollar per pound ? 

75. If If yards of cloth are required for 1 coat, how many 
coats may b^ made from 16} yards ? 

76. If 15| yards of silk make a dress, and 3 dresses be made 
from a piece containing 50 yards, what remnant will be left? 

* 77. How many square feet of boards will be required to 
make 3 dozen boxes whose inner dimensions shall be 2^ feet in 
length and breadth, and 1} feet in depth, the boards being 1 inch 
in thickness ? Ans. 1163. 

♦ Optional. J^ 

1 
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* 78. How many feet will be required to make 36 boxes 
whose outer dimensions are the same as the inner dimensions 
given in Ex. 77, the boards being of the same thickness ; and 
what is the difference in the capacity of the two sets of boxes in 
cubic inches. Ans. 1001 ft. ; 144144 c in. 

• Optional. 



DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

15S« A Decimal Fraction is a fraction whose denomi- 
nator is 10, 100, 1000, or 1 with one or more ciphers annexed. 

Note 1. The word decimal is derived from the Latin decern, which signi- 
fies ten. 
Note 2. By the word decimal we usually mean a decimal fraction. 

156. The denominator of a Common Fraction may be any 
number whatever. Every principle and every operation in Com- 
mon Fractions is equally applicable to Decimals. 

157« The denominator of a decimal fraction is not usually 
expressed, since it can be easily determined, it being 1 with as 
many ciphers annexed as there are figures in the given decimal* 

158* A decimal fraction is distinguished from a whole num- 
ber by a period^ called the decimal point or separatrix^ placed 
before the decimal ; the first figure at the right of the point is 
tenths ; the second, hundredths ; the third, thousandths ; etc. ; 
thus, .6=T^, .06=yJ^, .006=y|^iy, eta, the figures in the 
decimal decreasing in value from left to right, as in whole num- 
bers (Art. 15). 

155. What is a Decimal Fraction? Decimal, flrom what derlTed? What \b 
usaally meant by the word decimal? 156. A Common Fraction, what is its de- 
nominator? Are the principles of common fractions applicable to decimals ? 157. Is 
the denondnator of a decimal nsnally expressed ? 158. How is a decimal fraction dis- 
tinguished from a whde number? What is the first figure at the right of the point? 
Seeond? Third? 
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159* Sinoe whole numbers and decimal fractions both 
decrease by the same law from left to right, thej may be ex- 
pressed together in the same example, and nmnerated as in the 
following 

NUMERATION TABLE. 



os^ i ^ 'i 
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3471. 6598728432165 

160« A whole number and decimal fraction written together, 
as in the above table, form a mixed number. The integral part 
is numerated from the decimal point toward the left, and the 
fraction from the same point toward the righty each figure, both 
in the whole number and decimal, taking its name and value by 
its distance from the decimal point. Hence, 

161. Moving the decimal point one place toward the rights 
multiplies the number by 10 ; moving the point two places mul- 
tiplies the number by 100, etc. Also moving the point one 
place to the left^ divides the number by 10 ; moving the point 
two places divides by 100, etc. 

16!^. In reading a decimal, we may give the name to each 
figure separately, or we may read it as we read a whole number, 
and give the name of the right-hand figure only; thus, the expres- 
sion .23 may be read -j^ and yj|y, or it may be read ^^, for -^ 
and y J^ = ^ and tJ^f = t^- 



159. Bead the Numeration Table. 160. What is a mixed number ? Which way 
is the integral part numerated ? Which way the decimal ? What determines the name 
and ralue of a figure ? 161. How does moTing the decimal point to the right affect the 
Taloe of a number ? How moving it to the 2e/2 f 169» In what two ways may a decimal 
be lead? lUastrate. 
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163« To read a decimal fraction as we read a whole num- 
ber, requires two numerations ; first, from the decimal point, to 
determine the denominixtor, and second, towards the point, to de- 
termine the numerator ; thus, to read the following : .3578692, 
first, to determine the denominator or name of the right-hand 
figure^ beginning at the 3, say, tenths, hundredths, thousandths, 
ten-thousandths, hundred-thousandths, miUionths, ten-millionths ; 
and then, to determine the value of the numerator^ or name of 
the left-hand figure considered as an integer, beginning at the 
2, say, units, tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, hun- 
dreds of thousands, millions, and then read, three million, five 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand, six hundred and ninety- 
two ten-millionths. 

164. Since multiplying both terms of a fraction by the same 
number does not alter its value (Art 147, a, Note 1), annexing 
one or more ciphers to a decimal does not affect its value ; thus, 
-^ = ^ = ^<^, etc. ; L e. .2 = .20 = .200, etc. 

165# Prefixing a cipher to a decimal, i. e., inserting a cipher 
between the separatrix and a decimal figure, diminishes the value 
of that figure to ^ its previous value ; for it removes the fig- 
ure one place further from the decimal point (Art. 161) ; thus, 
.3 = ^y but .03 = only y§xr> which is but -^ of ■^. 

What is the effect of prefixing two, three, or more ciphers to 
a decimal ? 

166« A common fraction is sometimes annexed to a decimal ; 

2i 
thus, .2J. This is equivalent to the complex fraction ■—. The 

common fraction is never to be counted as a decimal place, but 
it is always a fraction of a unit of that order represented by 
the preceding decimal figure ; thus, in .234^, the J is half of a 
thousandth* 



163. To read a decimal requires how many nnmerations? First, which way? 
For what purpose? Second, which way? For what? Illnstrate. 164. How is 
the Talue of a decimal affected hy cuvnexing a cipher? Why? 165« How by pr«* 
fixing tk <A^lagstt Wliy? Itt6* A oommoii fieaetion anneaaid to a dedmal, what is it? 
Illustrate. 
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Notation and Numeration op Decimal Fractions. 

167* Let the pupil express in figures the following num- 
bers : 

1. Fifty-two hundredths. Ans. .52. 

2. Four hundred and sixteen thousandths. Ans. .416. 

3. Three hundred and forty-two ten-thousandths. 

Note I. An ambiguity often arises in enunciating a whole number and 
a decimal in the same example ; thus, .203 is two hundred and three then- 
sandths, and 200.003 is two hundred, and three thousandths. This ambi- 
guity may, however, be avoided by placing the word dedmai before the 
fraction ; thus, 200.003 may be read two hundred and decimal three thou- 
sandths. 

Note 2. In decimals, as in whole numbers (Art. 16), ciphers are used, 
to fill places that would otherwise be vacant, 

4. Write the decimal six hundred and forty-one thousandths. 

5. Decimal five hundred and eighteen ten-thousandths. 

6. Eight hundred and decimal eight thousandths. 

7. Six thousand and decimal six millionths. 

8. Nine hundred and thirty and eight tenths. 

9. Decimal two hundi*ed and forty-six ten-millionths. 

10. One thousand and decimal two hundred-thousandths. 

11. Eleven and eleven ten-billionths. 

12. Six hundred and sixteen and sixteen trillionths. 

13. Ten thousand and decimal four ten-thousandths. 

14. Decimal three hundred twenty-five thousand, four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven hundred-millionths. 

168. Write the following numlTers in words, or read them 
orally : — 



1. 


4?.56^ - 


7. 


3694.876942 


2. 


3.780 


8. 


760.4070823 


3. 


892.^758 


9. 


4004.40040004 


4. 


9.87.23^715 


10. 


3333.33333333 


5.- 


29.00045 


11. 


46.00046482 


6. 


1.800647 


12. 


8769.27642935 



167. What uncertainty often eidiits in reading mixed numbers? How can 
this ambiguity be avoided? For what are dphen used in the notation of 
decimals? 
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Note 1. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of decimal 
fractions are performed precisely as the same operations in whole numbers, 
no farther explanation being necessary, except to determine the place of the 
decimal point in the several results. 

NoTB 2. The proofs are the same as in whole numbers. 

Problem 1. 

Ifi9. To add decimal fractions: 

Rule. Place tenths under tenths, hundredths under hun^ 
dredths, etc, ; then add as in whole numberSy and place the point 
in the sum directly under the points in the numbers added. 

£x. 1* 2. 3. . 

36.472 356.842 564.987426 
84.926 387.646 42.86539 
28.047 984.285 874.827641 



Sum, 14 9.445 1728.773 1482.680457 

Proof, 149.445 1728.773 1482.680457 

4. 5. 

872143.872954 348209.15342687415 

2410.402683 270.423 

791842.2163 3429.872513 42179 

841.3 60498 8 65123.71942 

724310.00 6843 319817.05 8 41628347 



6. Add 42.76, 934.247, 27.862. Ans. 1004.869. 

7. Add 3.546, 44.8693,^.8769, and 734.68723. 

8. 872.34, 6789.3274, 22.987, and 346.42. 

9. Add 3582.47, 62.84693, .47249, and 7.458. 

10. Add five hundred and decimal six thousandths ; forty-five 
millionths ; eighty-four million and decimal twelve millionths ; 
seventy thousandths ; and decimal three hundred and fifty-four 
hundred-thousandths. Ans. 84000500.079597. 

11. What is the sum of one thousand two hundred twenty-six 



168. How are addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of decimals performed t 
Proob? 160. Rule for addition? The point, where placed ? 
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and decimal one hundred and forty-four thonsandths ; twenty- 
five and sixty-two hundredths ; and eight hundred forty-nine and 
sixty-three hundredths ? 

12. What is the sum of fifty hundred-thousandths ; eighteen 
hundred and decimal sixty-three ten-thousandths ; seventy-four 
and seventeen hundred-thousandths ? 

Pboblem 2. 

170* To subtract a less decimal from a greater : 

Rule. Pku;e the less liurnber under the greater, tenths under 
tenths, etc, ; iheii subtrcut as in whole numbers, and place the 
point in the remainder, directly under the points in the minuend 
and fuUrahend. 



Ex. 1. 
From 6.4279 
Take 2.8946 


2. 

47.42964 
18.16293 


3. 
49.0684 
21.874693 


R^m. 3.5333 


29.26671 


27.193707 


Proof, 6.4279 


47.42964 





Note. If, as in Ex. 3, there are more figares in the snbtrahend than in 
the minuend, the deficiency may be supplied by anneidng ciphers, or gup* 
posing them annexed, to the minuend (Art. 164). 

4. From 65.8487 take 24.3869. Ans. 41.4618. 

5. From 1684.469 take 368.8743352. 

6. From 9846.2764 take 5427.9824. 

7. From 2140.6872 take 1724.1943. 

' 8. From one thousand eight hundred seventy-six and deci« 
mal three hundred sixty-four thousandths, take eight hundred 
sixteen and decimal three hundred and three thousandths. 

Ans. 1060.061. 
9. From ten take six millionths. 

10. A man owned eighty-seven hundredths of a raikoad and 
sold forty-eight hundredths of it ; wh^t part of the road did he 
still own ? 



170. Bale for sabtnetlon of deeimalfl ? When the number of decimal plaoes in th« 
subtrahend eiEoeedB the number of dedmal places in the minuend ? 

12 
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Problem 3. 

171. To multijply one decimal by another : 

Rule. Multiply as in whole numbers, and point off as many 
figures for decimals in the product as there are decimal places in 
bothfactorsy counted together, 

Ex. 1. Multiply .48 by .26. 



Multiplicand, 


OPBBATIOR. 

.48 


PROor. 

:26 


Multiplier, 


.26*.- 


.48 



288 208 

96 104 



Product, ..12 48 = .1248 

(a) If the number of figures in the product is less than the 
number of decimal places in the two factors, the deficiency must 
be supplied hj prefixing ciphers to th$ product f.aB in Ex. 3. 

2. 3. ' 

MultipKcand, 26.2983 .312 

Multiplier, 8.4, 

1051932' 
2103864 



.23 


96 
64 



Product, 220^0572 J)Z36- 

I 

NoTB 1. The reason of the rule for pointing the product will be obvious 

if we change the decimals to the form of common firactions and then per- 
form the multiplication ; 

Thus, .48X.26=i^X^=^WiWF = -1248, as in Ex. 1. 
Again,.32X.23 = TftftyXtW=T4MTr = -0736,as in Ex. 3. 

NoTB 2. The reason of the rule for pointing the product may be ex- 
plained in another manner, as follows : 

The smaller the factors are, the smaller is the product. Now, by trial, we 
know that 
82X23= 736; .•., dividing one factor by 10 (Art. 161 ), we have 
3 2X2^^ 7 3 .6 =: -^ of the previous product ; dividing again by 10, 
3 2 X .2 3 = 7.3 6 = ^ of the 2d product ; dividing the other factor by 10, 
3.2 X.2 3 == .7 3 6 = ^ of the 3d product ; dividing ag^n by 10, 
.3 2 X.2 3 == .0 7 3 6 = ^ of the 4th product ; dividing again by 10, 
03 2 X.2 3=.00 7 3 6=:^of theSthproduct; and so on to any extent. 
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4. 5. 

Multiplicaud, 423.6 .3259 

MultipUer, .54 .000025 

16944 16295 

21180 6518 

Product, 228.744 .0000081475 

6. Multiply .5642 by .37. Ans. .208754. 

7. Multiply 34.87 by 45. Amu 156.915. 

8. Multiply 2769 by .84 Ans. 2325.96. 

9. Multiply .2436 by .034 Ans. .0082824. 

10. Multiply .0068 by .003. Ans. .0000204 

11. Multiply 36.874 by .5421. 

12. Multiply .14687 by .00054 

13. Multiply .17288 by .14403. 
14 Multiply .00369 by .24683. 

15. Multiply 8.756 by 10. Ans. 87.56 (See Art 161). 

16. Multiply 356.4 by 100. Ans. 35640. 

17. Multiply 9.8765 by 1000. 

18. Multiply 348.69 by 100000. 

19. Multiply 236.487 by 100000. 

20. Multiply 374.28 by 100000. 

21. Multiply 4.68 by 20. Ans. 93.6. 
In Ex. 21 multiply by the factors of 20, viz. 10 and 2 ; i. e. 

move the point one place to the right, and then multiply by 2. 

22. Multiply 36.42 by 60. Ans. 2185.2. 

23. Multiply 472.8 by 800. Ans. 378240. 
24 Multiply 36.74 by 300. 

25. Multiply 5426 by 406000. 

26. Multiply three hundred and fifty-six thousandths by one 
hundred and forty-five ten-thousandths. Ans. .005162. 

27. Multiply thirty-four million ths by twenty-six ten-millionths. 

28. Multiply eight hundred and forty-two thousandths by five 
hundred thousand. 



171. Role for moltiplioation of dAcimals? SnppoM there are not flgnres 
enough in the prodoct? Reeaon of the rale fn pdnting the prodoot? Second 
explanation ? 
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Pboblem 4. 

173. To divide one decimal fraction by .another : 

Rule. Divide as in whole number Sy and paint off as many 
figures for decimals in the quotient as the number of decimal 
places in the dividend exceeds those in the divisor. 

Ex, 1. Divide .625 by .25. 

OPKIUTIOV. PSOOF. 

.2 5).6 2 5(2.5 .2 5 Divisor. 

5 2.5 Quotient. 

125" ~T25 

125 50 



.625 Dividend. 

2. Divide 1.2575125 by 2.5. Ans. .503005. 

3. Divide 8.43648108 by .06. Ans. 140.608018. 

(a) If the number of figures in the quotient is less than the 
excess of decimal places in the dividend over those of the divi- 
sor, supply the deficiency hj prefixing ciphers to the quotient, 

4. Divide .000744 by .62. Ans. .0012. 

Note I. The dividend is a product, the divisor and quotient being the 
factors (Act. 77) ; hence the rule for pointing the quotient. 

Note 2. The rule for determining the place of the point in the quotient 
may also be explained by changing the decimals to the form of common 
fractions and performing the division ; thus, 

.625 -f- .25 = -,fyyV -J- -fVlr = H = 2.5. 

Note 3. By attending to the relative size of divisor and dividend (Art. 
83), we have another mode of fixing the place of the decimal point in the 
quotient; thus, 

625-7-25= 25; .•., by dividing the dividend by 10 (Art. 161 ), we have 
6 2.5 -r- 2 5 = 2.5 = ^ of the preceding quotient ; dividing again by 10, 
6.2 5 -7- 2 5 = .2 5 = ^ of the 2d quotient ; dividing again by 10, 
.625-7-25 =.0 2 5 = ^ of the 3d quotient. Now dividing the divisor by 10, 
.6 2 5 -f- 2.5 = .2 5 = 10 times the 4th quotient ; dividing again by 10, 
.6 2 5 -r-.2 5 = 2.5 = 10 times the 5th quotient ; and so on to any extent. 

173. Rule for dividing decimals? What is said of ciphers in the quotient ? Season 
of the rule for pointing the quotient ? Second explanation ? Third ? 
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5. Divide 38.7425 by .25. Ans. 154.97. 

6. Divide .09936 by .276. An«. .36. 

7. Divide .000975 by .15. 

8. Divide 17.472 by .48. 

9. Divide 234.7744 by 62.^4. 

10. Divide 58.794 by 12.3. 

(b) K there are more decimal places in the divisor than in 
the dividend, the number may be made equal by annexing one 
or more ciphers to the dividend. The quotient will then be a 
whole number ; thus, 4.5 -=- .18 = 4.50 -f- .18 = 25. 

11. Divide 3647 by .125. Ans. 29176. 

12. Divide 90321.6 by 3.642. Ans. 24800. 

13. Divide 72 by .064. 

(c) If there is a remainder after all the figures of the divi- 
dend have been used, the division may be continued by annex- 
ing ciphers to the dividend. Each cipher annexed becomes a 
decimal place in the dividend. 

In some examples this operation may be continued uiftil there 
is no remainder, but in others there will necessarily be a remain- 
der, however far the operation may be continued. This latter 
class pf examples gives rise to circulating dedmdls ; thus, .7 -^ 
.9 = .7777, etc. Again, .8 -5- .11 = .727272, etc. In the first 
of these examples, the figure 7 will be repeated perpetually, and 
in the second example, the figures 7 and 2 will be repeated in 
like manner. Whenever the remainder consists of the same 
figure or figures as any preceding dividend^ the quotient figures 
will begin to repeat. 

It may be remarked, however, that, if the divisor contains no 
prime factors but 2's and5's, the division can always be continued 
until there shall be no remainder ; but if there is any other 
prime factor in the divisor, the division can never he completed 
unless the same other factor is in the original dividend ; for a 

179. What shall be done when then are more decimal places la the dirisor 
than in the dividend? What is done when there is a remainder? The cipher annexed 
fa what? When can the diyision be completed? When can it not be oomnietedf 
Why? 

12* 
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dividend is not divisible by a divisor unless it contains aU the 
factors of the divisor ; whereas annexing ciphers to the dividend 
introduces no prime factor Into it except 2*8 and 5*8. 

14. Divide .13 by 8. 

15. Divide 7.2 by .16. 

16. Divide 8.7 by .25. 

17. Divide 3.6 by 7.5. 

Note 4. When a decimal is not complete, we sometimes place the sign 
+ after it, signifying that there is a remainder. 

18. Divide .34 by .24. Ans. 1.41 66+. 

19. Divide .73 by 1.5. 

20. Divide 4.63 by 2.9. 

21. Divide 36.5 by 10. Ans. 3.65 (See Art. 161). 

22. Divide 4.69 by 100. Ans. .0469. 

23. Divide 846.9 by 100. 
24 Divide 5.647 by 1000. 

25. Divide 843.57 by 300. Ans. 2.8119. 

In Sx. 25, divide by the &ctors of 300, viz. 100 and 3 ; i. e. 
move the point two places to the left and then divide by 3. 

26. Divide 3.6412 by 400. . Ans. .009103. 

27. Divide 56.427 by 8000. 

28. Divide 36.49 by 600. 

29. Divide three thousand eight hundred and fifty-three hun* 
dred-thousandths by thirty-two millionths. Ans. 1204.0625. 

30. Divide eighty-four and eighty-four hundredths by forty- 
eight thousandths. 

Problem 5. 

178« To reduce a common fraction to a decimal. 

Ex. 1. Reduce f to a decimal fraction. 

J X 100 = aju = 75 ; and 75 -5- 100 = .75, Ans. 

If a number be multiplied by any number, and the product b^ 
divided by the multiplier, the quotient will be the multiplicand 

173. For what is the sign -{- sometimes used? 
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(Art. 84, c). Now, in the above example, | is multiplied by 100 
by annexing two ciphers to the numerator ; the fraction ^£^ is 
then reduced to the whole number 75, and, finally, 75 is divided 
by 100 by placing the decimal point before the 75 ; .*. J = .75. 
Hence, 

Rule. Annex one or more ciphers to the numerator and du 
vide the result by the denominator, continuing the operation until 
there is no remaindr,r^ or as far as is desirable. Point off as 
many decimal places in the quotient as there are ciphers annexed 
to the numerator. 

2. Reduce | to a decimal fraction. 

I X 1000 = aiyifi = 375 ; and 375 h- 1000 = .375, Ans. 

3. Reduce -j^^ to a decimal. Ans. .4375. 

4. Reduce ^f to a decimal. Ans. 1.140625. 

5. Reduce f |^ to a decimal. 

6. Reduce -f^ to a decimal. • Ans. .5833-{'* 

7. Reduce ^ to a decimal. Ans. .3333-|-. 

8. Reduce ^ to ^ decimal. Ans. .42857 1-[-* 

9. Reduce J, f , |, ^, ^, ^, and H to decimals. 

174t Ev&ry decimal fraction is a common frtzction, and, if 
its denominator be written, it will appear as such. It may then 
be reduced to lower terms, or modified like any other common 
fraction. This proves the rule in Art 173. 

10. Reduce .48 to the form of a common fraction and then to 
Us lowest terms. .48 = -^*^=Jf, Ans. 

11. Reduce .125 to its lowest terms. 

.125 = Ti^V=ift^ = A=fc Ans. 

12. Reduce .17 to the form of a common fraction. 

Ans. -^jj. 

13. Reduce .275, .325, .00025, and .00625. 

14. Reduce 2.8. 2.8=f§= V> Ans. 

15. Reduce 1.5, 3.75, 8.25, 9.125, and 2.0125. 

173. Rale for reducing a common ftaction to a decimal ? Explanation? 174. Is 
a decimal also a common ftaction? How is this made eyident? How may the rule in 
Art. 178 be pioTed oonect. 
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Problem 6. 

175, To reduce whole numbers of lower denominations 
to the decimal of a higher denomination. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 2 pk. 3 qt. to the decimal of a bushel. 

1st. 3 qt.=f pk.=.375 pk. ; .-. 2 pk. and 3 qt.= 2.375 pk. 
2d. 2.375 pk.=8-V-^'^- bush. =.59375 bush., Ans. 

The principle is the same as in Art. 173. Hence, 

Rule. Having annexed one or more ciphers to the lowest de^ 
nomination^ divide by the number it takes of that denomination to 
make one of the next higher^ and annex the quotient as a decimal 
to that next higher ; then divide the result by the number it takes 
of THIS denomination to make one of the next higher^ and so 
continue till it is brought to the denomination required. 

2. Reduce 9 s. 6 d. 3 qr. to the decimal of a pound. 

OPERATION. 

4 
12 
20 



3.0 Oqr. 


6.7500 d. 


9.5 62500 8. 



3 qr. = .75 d. ; 6.75 d. = .5625 s. ; 
9.5625 8. = .4781 25 £, Ans. 

.478125 £, Ans. 



KoTE. In dividing by 20 to reduce the decimal of a pound, and in all 
similar examples, we may point off the in the divisor, and then divide by 
2, but in such a case the point in the dividend must he moved one place toward 
the left, for by so doing both divisor and dividend are divided by 10, and 
.'. the quotient is unchanged (Art. 84, b). 

3. Reduce 2 ft. 9 in. 1 b. c. to the decimal of a yard. 
3 



12 
3 



OPBRATIOir. 

1.000000 b. c. In this example 

9.3 3 3"3 3 3 4^i^ *^^^ ^^^^ ^ * ^^- 

mamder, however mr 



2.7 7 7 7 7 7 -f- ft. ^j^g operation is car- 

.9 2 5 9 2 5 -f- yd., Ans. ried. 

4. Reduce 3 cwt. 2 qr. 20 lb. 8 oz. to the decimal of a ton. 

175. Rule for reducing the lower denominations of a compound number to tlie 
decimal of a higher denomination ? Principle ? Mode Of dividing when the divimnr is 20t 
40, etc. When tlie divisor is a nUxed number ? 
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5. Reduce 3 oz. 12 dwt 18 gr. to the decimal of a pound, Ttoj 
Weight. Ana. .303125. 

6. Reduce 6 s 4s iB lOgr. to the decimal of a pound. 

7. Reduce 5 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. to the decimal of a rod, Long 
Measure. 

. opinATioK. Since one of the di- 

^'^ ^^' visors, in this example, 



12 
3 

11 



2.5000 ft. is 54^, both divisor and 

5.8333 I yd. dividend are reduced to 

2 * halves. The feet and 

inches are more than a 



11.6666 + halfyd. ^alf yard ; .-. the sum 



1.0 6 6 -|- rods, Ans. of the given numbers is 

more than a rod. 

8. Reduce 3 s. 15° 30'^ to the decimal of a circumference. 

Ans. .291689-f-. 

9. Reduce 2 d. 6 h. 18 m. 24 sec. to the decimal of a week. 

10. Reduce 2 qt 1 pt 1 gi. to the decimal of a gallon. 

11. Reduce 3 fur. 8 ch. 2 rd. 10 li. to the decimal of a mile. 

12. Reduce 8 cu. ft. 144 cu. in. to the decimal of a cubic yard. 

13. Reduce 3 r. 2 rd. 20 yd. to the decimal of an acre. 

14. Reduce 5 fur. 30 rd. 5 yd. 1 ft. 9 in. 2 b. c. to the decimal 
of a mile. 

Problem 7. 

176. To reduce a decimal of a higher denomination to 
whole numbers of lower denominations. 

Ex. 1. Reduce .4281 25£ to shillings, pence, and farthings. 

OPEBATIOir. 

£.4 28125 This article is the reverse of Art. 

20 175 ; .*. first multiply by 20, because 

8.5 62500 s. there will bo 20 times as many shil- 

1 2 ' lings as pounds. For a like reason, 

multiply the fractional part of a shil- 

i ^^^S by 12, to reduce it to pence, etc 

^ After having fixed the decimal point 

3.0 qr. in the several products, the ciphers at 

the RIGHT of the significant figures 
Ans. 8 s. 6 d. 3 qr. are disregarded. 
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Rule. Multiply the given decimal by the number it takes of 
the next lower denomination to make one of this higher, and place 
the decimal point as in mtdtiplication of decimals ; multiply the 
DECIMAL PART of this product by the number it takes of the 
NEXT lower denomination to make one of this, and so proceed as 
far as necessary. The several numbers at the left of the points 
will be the answer, 

2. Reduce .984375 of a bushel to pecks, quarts, and pints. 

Ans, 3 pk. 7 qt. 1 pt 

3. Reduce .40625 of a gallon to quarts, pints, and gills. 

4. Reduce .902288 of a lunar month to weeks, days, hours, 
minutes, and seconds. Ans. 3 wk. 4 d. 6 h. 20 m. 15.1296 sec. 

5. Reduce .90625 of a yard to quarters, nails, etc 

6. What is the value of .375^ ? Ans. 22' 30". 

7. What is the value of .375 of a ton ? 

8. What is the value of .4658 of a pound, Troy Weight ? 

9. Reduce .3587 of a mile to furlongs, rods, yards, etc. 
10. Reduce .5621b. to S, 3, etc. 

Miscellaneous Examples in Decimal Fractions. 

1. What is the cost of 6.25 lb. of beef, at 12 cents per pound? 

Ans. 75 c. 

2. Bought 4.5 tons of hay, at $12.50 per ton ; what was the 
cost of the whole ? Ans. $56.25. 

3. What is the value of 8 acres of land, at $62.50 per acre? 

4. Paid $500 for 8 acres of land ; what was the price per 
acre ? 

5. Paid $500 for a piece of land at $62.50 per acre ; how 
many acres were bought ? 

6. Bought land at $62.50 per acre, and sold it again at $75 
per acre, thereby making $100 ; how many acres were bought? 

' 7. Bought 8 acres of land at $62.50 per acre, and sold the lot 
for $600 ; was there a gain or a loss ? How much total? How 
much per acre? 



176* Rule for reducing a decimal of a higher denominatioii to whole numbers of lower 
denominations ? Explanation ? 



% 
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8. Wliat cost 43 a. 3 r. 20 rd. of land, at $40 per acre? 

9. Wtat cost 3 1. l$^cwt. 2 qr. 12^^b. of coal, at $6 per ton ? 

10. What cost 12.25 cords of wood, at* $6 per cord ? 

11. What cost 7 J cords of wood, at $6.25 per cord? 

12. What wUl it cost to build 24 m. 3 fur. 20 rd of railroad, 
at $5775 per mile ? Ans: $141126.562. 

13. A rectangular field is 40.5 rods long, and 30.5 rods wide ; 
what will it cost to build a wall around it, at $1 per rod ? 

14. What cost 3, yd. 3 qr. 2 o^ of cloth, at 16c per yard? 

15. How much land in a rectangular field that is 40.5 rods 
long and 25.75 rods wide? Ans. 6 a. 2 r. 2.875 rd. 

16. What would 16 bales of cotton cost, each bale weighing 
4.5 cwt, at $10.50 per cwt ? 

17. What cost .825 of a ton of coal, at $7 per ton ? 
What cost .§25 cwt. of coal, at $7 per ton ? 
What is the value' of .25 of a ton of hay, at 2 £ 5 s. 6 d. 

>er ton ? Ans. 11 s. 4 d. 2.25 qr. 

What is the value of .75 cwt of hay, at 2 £ 5 s. 6 d. 
1 qr. per ton ? 

21. Paid 3 £ 9 s. 6 d. 1 qr. per acre, for 5 a. 2 r. 15 rd. of 
land ; what was the entire cost ? 

22. If 365J days make a year, how many days, hours, etc., 
are there in .785 of a year ? 

w 23. What is the cost of 3 pieces of cloth, the first containing 
" 15 yards, at $2.25 a yard; the second, 12.5 yards, at $3.50 a 
yard ; and the third, 8.8 yards, at $3.25 a yard? 

24. A three-sided plat of ground is inclosed by a railroad on 
j(^one side, and highways on the other two sides ; the side next the 

railroad is 4.1 rods long, and the other two sides are respectively 
4 rods and .9 of a rod in length ; what is the cost of fencing this 
plat, the fence costing $3.75 a rod ? Ans. $33.75. 

25. K a boat sails 8.75 miles an hour, how far will it sail in 
^5:4 hours ? 

^yL 26. How many bins, each holding 37.5 bushels, will be filled 
with 1 687.5 bushels of grain ? 

27. How many coats, each requiring 2.75 yards of cloth, may 
^N>e made fi'om 35.75 yards? Ans. 13. 
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i^ 28. In how many days will a man earn $20,125, if lie earn 
$1:75 a day ? 

29. How many square feet in a .board which is 18.25 feet 
•^long and 2.8 feet wide ? 

. 30. Bought a load of straw that weighed 1 1. 2 cwt. 3 qr. 
^124 lb., at $8 a ton ; what shall I pay for the load ? Ans. $9.15. 

31. Paid $7,175 for 35 gal. a^t If>t of vinegar; what was 
the price per gallon ? 

32. If a pole 12.5 feet long castQ a slMidow 3.125 feet at 12 
o'clock, what is the bight of a steeple that casts a shadow 33.28125 
feet at the same time ? Ans. 133.125 ft 

33. What is the cost of carpeting a room that is 1 6.5 feet long. 
V^ and 15 feet wide, the carpet costing $1.25 per square yard ? 



UNITED STATES MONEY. 

177. United States Money, sometimes called Federal 
Money, is the currency of the United States. 







TABLE. 








10 Mills (m.) 


make 1 Cent, 




marked 


c. 


10 Cents 




« 1 Dime, 




u 


d. 


10 Dimes 




« 1 Dollar, 


1 


u 


$ 


10 Dollars 




« 1 Eagle, 




u 


e. 






Cents. 


Mills. 








Dimes. 


1 


— 10 




Dollars. 


1 = 


10 


— 100 




Eagle. 


1 


— 10 — 


100 


— 1000 




X ^_ 


10 


— 100 — 


1000 


— 10000 





Note. The terms eagle and dime arc seldom used in computation : 
eagles and dollars being read collectiyelj and called dollars, and dimes and 
cents being called cents ; thus 3 eagles and 5 dollars are called $35, and 4 
dimes and 3 cents are called 43 cents. 

177. What Is United States Money? Bepeat the Table. Are the terms eagle and 
dimemnob used? 
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178. The currency of the United States being based npon 
the Decimal NolatioUy most of the necessary rules for operations 
in this currency, and also many examples, have already been 
given ; but some additional statements are deemed desirable. 

179. A coin is a piece of gold, silver, or other metal, stamped 
by authority of the General Government, to be used as money. 

180. The coins authorized by our Government, and stamped 
at the U. S. Mint, are the following : 



Gold. 




SiLVEB. 




Double-Eagle, 


$20.00 


Trade-DoUar, 


Sl.OO 


Eagle, 


10.00 


Half-DoUar, 


.50 


Half-Eagle, 


5.00 


Quarter-Dollar, 


.25 


Quarter-Eagle, 


2.50 


Dime, 


.10 


Three-Dollar Piece, 


3.00 






One-Dollar, 


1.00 







r Five-Cent Piece (Copper and Nickel), .05 
Minor Coins. •< Three-Cent Piece (Copper and Nickel), .03 

( One-Cent Piece (Copper, Tin and Zinc), .01 

181. Gold and silver, for coinage, are hardened by being 
mixed with harder and cheaper metals. These cheaper metals^ 
when combined with the gold and silver, are called aUoys, 

183. Carai is a term used in indicating the purity or fine- 
ness of gold. If a piece of metal is pure gold it is said to be 
24 carats fine ; if f f of it are gold, and the remaining ^ is alloy, 

it is 23 carats fine ; etc., etc. 

> 
183. The standard purity of gold and silver coin at the 

U. S. Mint, is -j^ of pure metal and -^ alloy. The alloy in sil- 
ver coin is pure copper. The alloy in gold coin is copper and 
silver, the silver not to exceed the copper. 

(a) The 5-cent and 3-cent pieces have 75 parts copper and 25 parts 
nickel, and the 1-cent piece 95 parts copper and 5 parts tin and zinc. 



178. On what Is the currenoj of the U. S. based? 179. What is a coin ? 180. 
What gold coins are authorized by our GoTernment? What silver coins? What 
minor coins ? 181. What is alloy ? For what used ? 182. For what is the term 
carat used? Pure gold is how many carats fine? 183. What is the standard purity 
of gold and silver coin? What is the alloy for silver? What ibr gold? What is the 
composition of the minor coins? 

13 
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Note 1. The mill is not coined. 

Note 2. Other pieces of money, as the 50-dollar gold piece, the half 
and quarter-dollar gold pieces, are used somewhat, hut are not legal coin. 

Note 3. • In addition to the coins or specie currency provided hy Gov- 
ernment a paper currency is authorized. 

Note 4. Paper currency consists of Treasury Notes and Fractional 
Currency issued by Government, and Notes issued by the National Banks. 

184. The weight of the eagle is 258 grains, Troy. The 
trade-dollar weighs 420 grains, but the smaller coins are not 
so heavy in proportion to their value; thus, the half-dollar 
weighs only 12^^ grams (192 grains) ; the quarter-dollar and 
the dime respectively one-half and one-fifth of the weight of the 
half-dollar. The new cent weighs 48 grains. 

Note. These standards of weight and purity are regulated by Con- 
gress, and may be changed at any time. 

185t In this currency, the dollar is the unit, cents and mills 
being decimals of a dollar ; thus, $3.62 represents three dollars 
and sixty-two cents ; $4,085 represents four dollars, eight cents 
and five mills, etc. 

Note. Figures at the right of the third decimal place, represent parts of 
fttiUs; thus, $5.3627 = 5 dollars, 36 cents, 2 mills, and ^ of a mill. 



REDUCTION. 

186. The reduction of U. S. Currency is very simple. 
Dollars are reduced to cents by annexing two ciphers (Art. 62), 
and to miUs hy annexing three ciphers; thus, $4= 400 cents = 

4000 mills. 

Dollars and cents are reduced to cents by removing the deci- 
mal point; thus, $3.56 = 356 cents. Dollars, cents, and mills 



183. I8 the mill coined? What of other pieces of money? What of paper 
currency and of what does it consist ? 184. What is* the weight of the eagle ? 
Of the trade-dollar? Half-dollar? By whom is the standard of weight and purity 
fixed? 185. What is the unit in this currency? What are cents and mills? 
What are figures at the right of the tiiird decimal place? 186. How are dollars 
reduced to cents ? How to mills? How are dollars and cents reduced to cents ? How 
dollars, cents, and mills to mills? 
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are reduced to mills in the same way ; thus, $5,468 = 5468 
mills. 

Ex. 1. Reduce $47 to cents. Ans. 4700 cents. 

2. Reduce $34.56 to cents. Ans. 3456 cents. 

3. Reduce $3,456 to mills. Ans. 3456 mills. 

4. Reduce $483 to cents. To mills. 

5. Reduce $6.84 to cents. To mills. 

6. Reduce $1,876 to mills. 

187* Cents are reduced to doUari hy pointing off two deci' 
mal places (Art. 81). JUtlls are reduced to dollars hy pointing 
off three decimal places; thus, 3768 cents = $37.68 ; 3768 
miUs = $3,768. 

7. Reduce 564 cents to dollars. Ans. $5.64. 

8. Reduce 3692 mills to dollars. Ans. $3,692. 

9. Reduce 87694 cents to dollars. 
10. Reduce 76843 mills to dollars. 

188. Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication^ and Division oj 
U. S. currency, are performed precisely as the corresponding 
operations in Decimal Fractions, 

ADDITION. 

Ex. 1. 2. 3 

$75,564 $876,542 $56487.33 

24.876 397.428 4296.87 

96.445 679.324 44.98 



Sum, $19 6,885 

4. Paid $87.50 for a horse, $145.25 for a pair of oxen, 
$14.25 for a wagon, and $45.75 for a cart ; what did I pay for 
all'? Ans. $292.75. 

5. Bought a hat for $4.50, a coat for $18.75, a vest for $5.25, 
and a pair of boots for $5 ; what did I pay for all ? 



187. How are cents reduced to dollars? How mills to dollars? 188. How 
are Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication f and IMTision of U. S. Money per- 
fiyrmed? 
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SUBTRACTION. 

Ex. 1. 2. 3. 

From $487,964 $63.87 $86,485 
Take $268.788 $47.43 $44.3 68 

Ans. $219,176 

4. A man who owed $699.60, paid $164.60; how much did 
he still owe ? Ans. $535. 

5. Bought a farm for $368475, and stock and tools for the 
hxm for $1476.25 ; how much more did I pay for the farm than 
for the stock and tools ? 

MULTIPLICATION. 

Ex. 1. 
Multiply $348,765 
By 254 

1395060 * 
1743825 
697530 



Ex. 2. 
$3684.375 
2437 


3. 
$4386.942 
369 



Ans. $88586.310 

4. If 12 gentlemen have $7497.84 apiece, what sum have 
they all ? Ans. $89974.08. 

5. K 45 persons deposit $346.25 each in a saving bank, how 
many dollars are deposited ? 

DIVISION. 

Ex. 1. If $225 are divided equally between 27 men, what sum 
will each receive ? 

OPK&ATIOir. 

2 7 ) $ 2 2 5 ( $ 8.3 3 J, Ans. Dividing 225 by 27, giv6s 

216 8 for quotient and 9 for re- 

QQ mainder. Annexing ciphers 

gj^ and continuing the division, 

— - as in Decimal Fractions 

l^ (Art. 172, c), we obtain 

Z± , $8.33^ for the share of each 

9 man. 
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2. Divide $69345.36 equally between 18 men. 

Ans. $3852.52. 

3. Divide $4832.40 into 24 equal parts. 

Practical Examples. 

tS%, To find the cost of a number of tilings when the 
price of one thing is given. 

1. If apples are worth $2.50 per barrel, what are 3 barrels 
worth ? 

Three barrels are worth 3 times as much as one barrel, .*. 3 
barrels are worth $2.50 X 3= $7.50, Ans. Hence, 

Rule. Multiply the price of one by the number, 

2. What is the cost of 9 barrels of flour, at $7.75 per barrel ? 

Ans. $69.75. 

3. Bought 25 sheep, at $6.25 each ; what was the cost of the 
flock? 

4. Bought 18 yards of broadcloth, at $3,875 per yard ; what 
was the cost of the piece ? 

5. What is the value of 75 acres of land, at $37.50 per acre ? 

190. To find the price of an article vrhen the cost of a 
given number of articles is known. 

6. When eight cords of wood are worth $44, what is the value 
of 1 cord ? 

K 8 cords are worth $44, one cord is worth \ of $44 ; and 
$44 -7- 8 = $5.50, Ans. Hence, 

BuLE. Divide th% cost hy the number, 

7. If 24 yards of broadcloth cost $93, what is the price per 
yard ? Ans. $3.87^. 

8. Bought 37 pounds of butter for $8.51, what was the price? 

Ans. 23c. 



189* How is the cost of a number of things found when the psloe of one is known ? 
190* How the price of one when jOie cost df a number is known ? 

13» 
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Note. Price is, appropriately, the snm asked for one article ; thus, when 
any one asks a flour dealer the price of floar, he is understood to ask what 
he must pay ^br a single barrel , not Jifty barrels, nor half a barrel, nor any 
quantity except one barrel. Hence we distinguish between price and cost, or 
price and value, 

9. Bought 356 bbls. of flour for $3026; what was the price? 

10. Bought a farm containing 125 acres for $6843.75 ; what 
was the price per acre ? 

191. To find the quantity when the cost of the quan- 
tity and the price of one are given. 

11. At $6 per ton, how many tons of coal can I buy for $24 ? 

I can buy as many tons as $6 is contained tunes in $24, and 
$24 -r- $6=4, .*. I can buy 4 tons. Hence, 

BuLE. Divide the cost hy the price of one. 

12. At $3 per yard, how many yards of cloth can be bought 
for $546 ? Ans. 182. 

13. At $22.50 per acre, how many acres of land can be bought 
for $1822.50? 

14. At 56 cents a pound, how many pounds of tea may be 
bought for $25.20 ? 

15. A drover bought oxen at $62.50 each ; how many oxen 
did he buy for $1562.50 ? 

19S, To find the cost of articles sold by the 100 or by 
the 1000- 

16. At $4.50 per 100 feet, what will 342 feet of timber cost? 

OPXKATION. 

$4.50 Had the price been $4.50 per 

3.4 2 foot, the cost would have been $4.50 

^QQ X342=:$1539; but since the price 

-1 o Q Q is $4.50 per hundred feet, the true 

■• Q e A multiplier is one hundredth part of 

— - 342, viz. 3.42, and the true cost is 

$15.3900, Ans. $4.50 X 3.42 =$15.39. 



190* Meaning of jnice ? Difference between price and cost, or price and Taloe ? 
191. Bole foir finding the Bomber of things when the cost fuad price are known? 199* 
Xzplain Ex. 16. 
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Had the price been $4.50 per thousand feet, the tme multi- 
plier would have been .342, and the cost would have been $4.50 
X .342 = $1,539. Hence, 

Rule. First reduce the quantity to hundreds and decimals 
of a hundred^ or to thousands and decimals of a thousand^ as 
the example may require ; then mtdtiply the price by the quantity y 
and point the product as in multiplication of decimals (Art 
171). 

Note 1. C is used to indicate hundreds, and M to indicate Ihoummds. 

17. What cost 1200 feet of boards, at $2.10 per C ? * 

Ans. $25.20. 

18. What cost 12514 feet of timber, at $13.50 per M ? 

Ans. $168,939. 

Note 2. In business transactions the answer to Ex. 18 would be called 
$168.94. In the remaining examples in U. S. Money, the mills in the 
answers will be omitted if less than 5, and one will be added to the cents if 
the mills are 5 or more. 

19. What cost 20000 shaved pine shingles, at $6 per M ? 

20. What cost 13725 bricks, at $6.50 per M ? 

Ans. $89.21. 

(a) To find the cost of articles sold by the ton. 

21. What cost 24401b. of hay, at $18.50 per ton ? 

oPKKAnoir. 

2) 2.440 First divide by 2000 (i. e.' point off 

2 22 three decimal places and divide by 2), 

181 ^ reduce the weight to tons and deci- 

— -— ^ mals of a ton; ^en multiply by the 

Y price. 
^' " In multiplying, the 50 cents may be 

^^^ used decinuiUy, or the common fraction, 

$2 2.57, Ans. ^, may be used, as in the operation. 

22. What cost 5848 lb. of coal at $6.25 per ton? 

Ans. $18.28. 

193. Rule for finding the ooet of articles sold by the 100 or 1000. For what 
is C used? H? What is Note 2? Mode of flndiDg the cost of articles sold bj the 
ton? 
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193* To find the cost or value of any number of articles 
when tlie price is an aliquot part of a dollar. 

TABLE OF ALIQUOT PARTS OF A DOLLAR. 

50 cents = J of a dollar, 20 cents =• J of a dollar, 

33^ cents = ^ of a dollar, 16J cents = } of a dollar, 

25 cents = ^ of a dollar, 12^ cents = ^ of a dollar* 

23. What cost 64 yards of doth, at 87^ cents per yard ? 

OPIRATIOV. 

$64 = costof 64yd.at $1. 



3 2 = cost of 64 yd. at 50c, or i of 
16 = cost of 64 yd. at 25 c, or J of 50 c. 

8 = cost of 64 yd. at 12^0., or J of 25 c 



Ans.$5 6 = co8t of 64 yd. at 87jc 

The cost at $1 is evidently as many dollars as there are yards: 
the cost at 50 c. is half as much as at $1 ; the cost at 25 c, half 
as much as at 50 c ; and the cost at 12^ c, half as much as at 
25 c Then the cost at 50 c, at 25 c., and at 12^ c.j added, giyes 
the cost at 87^ c. 

This process is usually called PraeHcey for which we have the 
following 

Rule. Tcike such altquat parts (Art. 119, Note) of the man* 
her of articles as the price is of $1. 

24. What cost 48 barrels of apples, at $3.37^ per barrel ? 

* OPCBATIOir. 

$48 :±: cost at 
3 



$144==costat $3. 

12 = cost at .25 c., or Jof $!• 
6 = cost at .1 2 i c, or ^ of 25 c. 

Ans. $162 = cost at $3.37 J. 

25. What cost 24 barrels of flour at $6.33 J per barrel ? 

Ans. $152. 

108. BiileftxrfliidiiigthecostwlwiitbeprioeisanalJlqaDtpartofadoUM? Whatli 
this piooeM called ? Name the mogt oonyenient aliquot parts of a dollar. 
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26. What cost 48 lb. of raisins, at 12^ per pound ? 

27. What cost 54 yd. of calico, at 1 6|c. per yard ? 

28. What cost 75 bush, of apples, at 33^ per bushel ? 

29. What cost 40 pairs of gloves, at 50c. per pair ? 

30. What cost 36 sheep, at $5.66§ each ? 

194t To find the cost when the number of articles is 
expressed by a compound or by a mixed number. 

31. What cost 9 a. 3 r. 20 rd. of land, at $40 per acre ? 

OPERATION. 

$40, price per Acre. 



$360=:cost of 9 a. 

20 = cost of 2 r., or J a. 
1 Q = cost of 1 r., or ^ of 2 r 
5 = cost of 20 rd., or J r. 

$395 = cost of 9 a. 3 r. 20 rd., Ans. 

32. What cost 8| shares of railroad stock, at $108.50 pei 
share ? 

OPIBATIOW. 

$ 1 8.5 0, price per share. 

H 

$868.00 =co8t of 8 shares, 
5 4.2 5 = cost of ^ share, 
2 7.1 3 = cost of J share. 



4 9.3 8 = cost of 8| shares, Ans. 

This process is also called Practice^ and may be stated thus : 

Multiply the price hy the entire number of arHdeSj and to this 
product add such aliquot parts of the price as the fractional part 
of the number is of a unit, 

33. What cost 3 t 16 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lb. of hay, at $16 per ton ? 

Ans. $61.16. 

34. What cost 6 c. 5 c. ft. 8 cu. ft. of wood, at $6 per cord ? 

35. What cost 24f acres of land, at $48.72 per acre ? 

194. Bote fbr finding the oost wbeii thA inimlwr of artleles is ozpraiMd by a eon< 
pound or by a mixed number ? 
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195f To exchange goods. 

36. How many pounds of butter, at 20c. per pound, shall be 
given in exchange for 4 yards of cloth, at $2.37 J per yard ? 

Solution. One yard costs $2.37^, .*. 4 yards cost 4 times $2.37^ = 
$9.50. Now since the price of the butter, 20c., is ^ of a dollar, it will re 
quire five times as many pounds of butter as there are dollars in the cost of 
the cloth, and 5 times 9.5 = 47.5, or 47^, number of pounds of butter re- 
quired, Ans. 

Dividing $9.50 by 20c. will give 47.5, or 47^, the same result as before. 

This exchanging of goods is usually called Barter. The 
examples are solved by Analysis. 

37. How many pounds of sugar, at 12^. per pound, may be 
bought for 3 bushels of com, at 87 Jc. per bushel ? Ans. 21. 

38. How many cords of wood, at $5.50 per cord, shall be 
given in exchange for a barrel of flour, at $7.50, and 5 yards of 
cloth, at $2.35 per yard ? 

BILLS. 

1%, A Bill of Goods is a written statement of articles 
sold, giving the price of each article and the cost of the whole. 

A bill is receipted by the creditor or some person authorized 
by him acknowledging the payment in writing. 

Find the cost of the several articles, and the amount or foot- 
ing of each of the following bills. 



(1.) Boston, January 1, 1872. 
Mr. Abel Snow, 


Bought of 
25 lb. Nl 0. Sugar, at 
40 lb. Maple Sugar, « 
6 lb. Cheese, ^ 


John Adams, 
9 c. 
18f c. 
12\c. 


8 lb. Butter, " 


23 c. 


Ailh. Raisins, " 


15c. 


2 lb. Oi^eam Tartar, « 


45 c. 


Received Payment, 


$13.84 

• 

John Adams. 



195. What is Barter? How are examples in barttr solved? 196. What is a Bill 
of goods ? How is a Bill receipted ? 
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(2.) New Tork, January 15, 1872. 

Mr. Charles B. Smith,. 

Bought of James Phillips, 

8 yd. Blue Broadcloth, at $ 3.5 

1 yd. Black Broadcloth^ " 3.7 5 

7 yd. Cassimere, " 1.25 

^yd. Black Satin, << 4.50 



Received Payment, 



$92.25 

James Phillips, 

By^. Low. 



(3.) Philadelphia, March 1, 1872. 

Mr. S. Stewaet, 

1871. To Holt, Wilder, & Co., Dr. 

June 5. To 6 Webster's Dictionaries, at $ 6.0 

Aug. IS. '' 12 Day's Algebras. " 1.50 

Oct. 25. « 36 Testaments, « .25 

Dec. 12. « d Folio Bibles, " 2.50 

$85.50 
Received Payment, 

S. Daniels, 
For Holt, Wilder, & Co. 

(4.) Oincinmxti, March 1, 1872. 

Mr. A. P. Jewett, 

1871. To Samuel Palmer, Dr. 

Apr. 8. To 1 6750 ft. Boards j at $12.50 per M. $ 2 9.3 8 

" 1750 ft. Boards, " 24.00 per M. 

May 15. « S500 ft. Plank, « 2 5.00 per M. 



$338.88 



1871. Or. 

May 5. By 3 Tons Bay at $15.50 $46.50 
July 18. " Oash, 50.00 

Sept. 12. « 4^ Oords Wood, at 6.00 



$120.50 



Balance due S. P. $ 2 1 8.3 8 

Received Payment, 

Samuel Palmer. 
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AT 

Miscellaneous Examples' in IT. S. Monet. 

1. What cost 3 J yards of ribbon, at 56c. per yard ? 

2. What cost 3 barrels of flour, at $7.62^ per barrel ? 

3. If 4 cords of wood cost $22.50^ what is the price per cord? 

4. If 15 yards of silk^cost $16.87^, what is the price per 
yard? 

5. If a merchant deposits $375.50 in a bank at one time, and 
$487.75 at another, how much will remain after he has with- 
drawn $176.37 and $346.83 ? 

6. A merchant bought 75 barrels of flour for $650 and sold 
25 barrels at $9.50 per barrel, and the remainder at $9.25 per 
barrel ; did he gain or lose ? How much ? Ans. Gained $50. 

7. What cost 87i rods of wall, at 75c per rod ? 

8. Reduce $28,756 to mills. 

9. Reduce $6.18 to mills. 

10. Reduce 54598 cents to dollars. 

11. Reduce 47689 mills to dollars. 

12. My farm cost $3725 and my house cost $1862.75 ; how 
much more did the £Eirm cost than the house ? 

13. A gentleman bequeathed $750 to each of his 3 sons, and 
$500 to each of his 4 daughters ; how much did he bequeath to 
hia children ? 

14. Paid $16.50 for a coat, $4.25 for a vest, $5.75 for a pair 
of pants, $3.50 for a hat, $4.37 J for a pair of boots, and $12.62 J 
for other articles ; what did I pay for all ? Ans. $47. 

15. Divide 113.75 equally between 7 men. 

16. Paid $68.75 for flour, at $6.25 per barrel ; how many 
barrels did I buy ? 

17. How many yards of lace, at 62^ per yard, may be 
bought for $3.75 ? 

>18. What cost 8725 feet of boards, at $12.50 per M? 
^ 19. What cost 8248 lb. of coal, at $6 per ton ? 

20. What cost 3 a. 2 r. 20 rd. of land, at $48 per acre ? 

21. How many pounds of sugar, at 12Jci'per pound, will pay 
for 12 dozen eggs at 16§c. per dozen? Ans. 16. 
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22. My real estate is worth $4756.75 and my personal estate 
$4562.75, 1 owe $2468.50 ; what am I worth ? 

28. At 25c. per mile for a horse and carriage, how £u* may I 
ride for $3.37^ ? 

24. A drover bought sheep at $3.37^ per head and sold them 
at $3.87^ per head, and gained $37.50 by the transactions ; how 
many sheep did he buy ? Ans. 75. 

25. Bought 100 sheep at $3,375, and sold them again at 
$3,875 ; what was the gain per head and total ? 

26. Bought 20.5 tons of hay at $12,375 per ton ; what was 
the cost of the whole ? Ans. $253.69. 

27. What is the value of 67.75 acres of land at $62.50 per 
acre? 

28. Paid $4234.375 for 67.75 acres of land; what was the 
price per acre ? 

29. Paid $4234.375 for a piece of land at $62.50 per acres 
how many acres were bought ? 

30. Bought land at $62.50 per acre,, and sold it again at $7& 
per acre, thereby making $846.875 ; how many acres were 
bought ? 

31. Bought 67.75 acres of land at $62.50 per acre, and sold 
the lot for $5081.25 ; was there a gain or .loss? how much total 
and per acre ? 1st Ans. Gain $846.87. 

32. Bought 356.25 lb. of wool at 37^., which was manufac- 
tured into doth at an expense of $62.50 : for what sum must it 
be sold to gain $37.50 ? 

33. Bought 14.75 yd. of sheeting at 14 cents per yd.; what 
was the cost of the piece ? 

f^34. What would 7^ bales of cotton cost, each bale weighing 
6.375 cwt at $11.75 per cwt. ? 

\J35. What cost 13 yd. 2qr. 3 na. of cloth at $4.67 per ell 
French, the ell French being 6 qr. ? Ans. $42.61 1. 

36. Bought 1 bbl. flour at $12.50, 3 bush, com at 87 Jc., 24.5 
lb. sugar at 8^., 3 gal. molasses at 37i^, 2 lb. tea at 62f c., 6 lb. 

' coffee at lie., 15 lb. rice at 4:^c. and 4 lb. butter at 22c ; what 
was the cost of the whole ? Ans. $21.76. 

37. What cost 3 1. 15 cwt 2 qr. 12^ lb. coal at $9.75 per ton ? 

14 



Jl 



\ 
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38. What will be the expense of papering a room that is 20 
feet long, 15 feet wide, and 8.5 feet high, a roll of paper being 
8 yards in length and f of a yard in width, and costing 62^ 
per roll ? Ans. $8.26. 

39. Bought 133.5 yd. of broadcloth at $3.25, and sold 33 yd. 
of it at $3.33^, 50 yd. at $3,875, and the remainder at $3.60 ; 
how much was gained by the transactions ? 



COMPOUND NUMBERS. 

ADDITION. 

197f A Compound Numbeb is composed of two or more 
denominations (Art 86) which do not usually increase decimally 
from right to left ; consequently, in adding the different denom- 
inations, we do not carry one for ten, hoi for the number it takes 
of the particular denomination added, to make a unit of the next 
higher denomination ; thus, in adding Sterling or English Money, 
we carry I for 4, 12, and 20, because 4 qr. make Id., 12 d. make 
1 s., and 20 s. make l£. 

Ex. 1. Add 6£ 7 s. 9 d. 3 qr., 5£ 12 s. 11 d. 2qr., 27£ 18 s. 
10 d. 3 qr., and 19£ 14 s. 8 d. 1 qr. 

opxK^noN. Having arranged the numbers 

6 7 9 ^ as in the margin, the amount of 

5 12 11 2 ^® right-hand column is 9 qr. = 

OT iQ iA Q ^^' ^^^ ^^' Upon the same 

19 14 8 1 pnnciple as m addition of sim- 

pie numbers, the 1 qr. is set under 

Sum, 59 14 4 1 ^^i^^ column of &,rthings and the 

2 d. are added to the pence in the 
example, making 40 d. = 3 s. and 4 d. Setting the 4d. under the 
column of pence, add the 3 s. to the shillings in the example, 
making 54s.=s2£ and 14 s., and so proceed, until all the columns 
are added. 

197* Do Compcnnd Numben inereaBe decimally ? Szplidn Bx. 1. 
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198, The principle of procedure is precisely the same 
as in addition of simple numbers. Hence, 

To add compound numbers, 

Rule. Write the numbers so thai each denomination shall 
occupy a separate column^ the lowest, denomination at the right, 
and the others towards the left in the order of their values. Add 
the numbers in the lowest denomination, divide the amount hy 
the number it takes of this denomination to make one of the next 
higher, write the remainder under the column, and carry the quo^ 
tient to the next column. So proceed until oil the columns are 
added, 

199. Proof. The same as in Addition of Simple Numbers 
(Art. 47). 





2. 








3. 


■ 


4. 


£ 


8. 


d. 


qr. 


£ 


8. 


d. 


gal. qt. pt. 


91 


4 


7 


1 


36 


14 


9 


3 2 1 


48 


9 





3 


18 


12 


11 


110 


10 


3 





1 


64 


8 


4 


13 1 


36 


8 


4 


3 


56 


13 


6 


4 2 1 


67 


4 


8 


3 


42 


12 


10 


2 1 


253 


9 


9 


3 


219 


2 


4 


13 2 



Proof, 2 5 3 9 9 3 

Note I. In writing and adding the numbers of a single denomination, 
the rules of simple addition must be observed ; thus, in writing the pounds, 
in Ex. 2f set units under units, and tens under tens, and then, having added 
the farthings, pence, and shillings, add the units of the pounds, and then the 
tens, as in addition of simple numbers. 





5. 






6. 








7. 




lb. 


oz. dwt. 


gr. 


gal. 


qt. 


pt. 


gi- 


a. 


r. 


rd. 


8 


4 18 


22 


3 


3 


1 


3 


4 


1 


25 


3 


6 4 


8 


4 


1 


1 


2 


6 


3 


16 


5 


11 12 


18 


7 


2 





3 


1 


2 


38 


6 


8 14 


12 


4 


3 


1 





2 





14 


2 


10 16 


23 


9 


1 





2 


6 


2 


24 



198. Rulefor Addition of Compound Numbers? Principle? 199* Proon Nwabara 
•fii Angle denomination, how written and added? 
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8. 9. 10. 

lb. oz. dr. 8c. gr. bnsh. pk. qt. pt. e. c. :&. en. ft. c. in. 

8462 18 6371 43 14 1600 

692 1 4 8120 24 8 128 

210216 9261 3610 864 

8832 6 4021 77 4 900 



11. 








12. 


]. m. wk. d. 


h. 


m. 


tec 


t. 


cwt qr. lb. oz. 


2 3 4 


18 


40 


30 


6 


14 2 20 8 


3 3 6 


6 


20 


30 


4 


6 2 10 8 


5 12 


20 


30 


15 


3 


18 8 10 12 


8 3 


2 


28 


45 


4 


6 3 18 6 


21 


13. 








14. 


circ. s. 


o 


/ 


// 




yd. qr. na. in. 


2 8 


20 


40 


50 




3 3 3 2 


1 4 


12 


18 


20 




8 2 3 IJ 


6 6 


25 


50 


7 




6 8 10 


4 9 


29 
15. 


49 


59 




7 12 2 

16. 


fur, rd. yd. ft. 


in. 


b. c 


m 


yd. ft. 10. 


1 5 


3 2 


10 


1 




4 2 4 


2 4 


4 2 


4 


2 




3 1 7 


3 6 


5 


6 


2 




5 6 


1 3 


4 2 


7 







rd. 4 2 7 



721 IJ 242 3 1J10 

or 7212 0102 or 3126 

Note 2. A fraction occurring in the amount may sometimes be reduced 
to whole numbers of other denominations ; thus, in Ex. 15, the half yard 
equals 1 ft and 6 in. ; the 6 in. put with the 4 in. make 10 in. and the 1 ft. put 
with the 2 ft make 3 ft. or I yd. ft., and, finally, the 1 yd. put with the 1 yd. 
in the original amount gives 2 yd. The answer, when reduced, may contain 
a denomination higher or lower than any in the given example ; higher, as 
in Ex. 16 ; lower, as in Ex. 17. 

190. What may bd done with a firaction in the amount ? Explain Ex. 16. Ex. 16. 
Ex. 17. Maj tha anfwtr oontiiD a higher or lower deaominatioii than the example T 
Bowl 
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17. 18. 

a. r. rd. yd. ft. m. far. rd. ft. 

5 3 30 20 4 4 7 39 16 

6 2 12 27 7 3 6 8 12 



12 2 3 1' 


7} 2 


in. 








or 12 2 3 17" 8 


108 








19. 








20. 




t. cwt. qr. lb. 


oz. 


dr. 


bush. 


. pk. qt. 


pt 


4 6 2 20 


8 


12 


1 


3 7 


1 


2 14 3 5 


7 


4 


4 


2 4 





3 8 1 16 


12 


8 


5 





1 


1 7 24 


4 


4 


3 


3 3 


1 


9 19 3 1 


15 


5 


6 


1 





4 6 


4 


15 


5 


2 5 


1 



21. Bought 4 pieces of cloth, measuring 6 yd. 3 qr. 1 na. 2 in., 
8 yd. 2 qr. 3 na. 1 in., 25 yd. 1 qr. 2 na. 2 in., and 14 yd. 3 qr. 2 
na. 1 in.; how much cloth did I buy? 

22. A £»rmer raised in one field 21 bush. 3 pk. 7 qt 1 pt of 
wheat ; in another, 48 bush. 2 pk. 1 pt ; in another, 28 bush. 
6 qt ; and in another, 75 bush, 1 pk. 5 qt 1 pt ; how much 
wheat did he raise in the 4 fields ? Ans. 174 bush. 3 qt 1 pt 

23. A planter sold cotton at various times, as follows : 2 t 
18cwt 2qr. 12Jlb., 6t 1 cwt Iqr. 6Jlb., 3t 19 cwt 3qr. 
18| lb., 16 1 6 cwt 3qr. 12^ lb., and 16 1 3 qr. 18 lb., what did 
he sell in all ? 

24. What is the sum of 14 a. 2r. 30 rd. 25 yd. 3 ft. 72 in., 
37 a. 3r. 39 rd. 30 yd. 6 ft. 36 in., 50 a. 1 r. 18 rd. 25 yd. 2 ft;. 
108 in., and 25 a. 2 r. 25 rd. 25 yd. 3 ft. 72 in. ? 

25. Add 3 circ. 9 s. 29° 59' 59'', 2circ lis. 25<> 20' 30", 
5 cira 4 s. 8° 25' 55", and 6 circ. 10 s. 10° 10' 10" together. 

26. A horse traveled 35 m. 6 fur. 18 rd. 5 yd. in one day, 
42 m. 3 fur. 25 rd. 2 yd. the next day, 37 m. 5 fur. 32 rd. 4 yd. 
the next, and 45 m. 7 fur. 24 rd. 3 yd. the next ; how far did he 
travel in the 4 days ? Ans. 161 m. 7 fur. 21 rd. 3 yd. 

27. A blacksmith bought 4t 18 cwt 3qr. 20' lb. of iron at 
one time, 6t 15 cwt 3 qr. 121b. at another time, 3t 6 cwt 
1 qr. 18 lb. at another, and 8 t 3 cwt 2 qr. 101b. at another; 

how much did he buy in all ? 

14* 



i 
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SUBTRACTION. 

S00« The principle is like that of subtraction of sim- 
ple numbers. Hence, 

To subtract compound numbers, 

' Rule. 1. Write the less quantity under the gretUer, arrange 
ing the denominations cu in addition, 

2. Beginning ai the right, take each denomination of the sub- 
trahend from the number ahove it, and set the remainder beneath, 

3. If any number of the subtrahend is greater than the number 
above it, add to the upper number as many as it takes of that de* 
nomination to make one of the next higher, and take the subtrO" 
hend from the sum ; set down the remainder, and, considering 
the number in the neact denomination in the minuend one less, 
or that in the subtrahend one greater, proceed as before, 

S01» Proof. As in subtraction of single numbers (Art. 
58). 

Ex. 1. From 8£ 6 s. 9 d. 3 qr. take 2£ 4s. 5 d. 1 qr. 

OPKKAXIOR. 

£ 8. d. qr. 
Min., 8 6 9 3 Only the 1st and 2d sections of 

Sub., 2 4 5 1 the rule apply to this example. 

Rem., 6 2 4 2 
Proof, 8 6 9 3 

t % From 9£ 6 s. 10 d. 1 qr. take 2£ 17 s. 2 d. 3 qr. 

As 3 qr. cannot be taken from 
1 qr., borrow one of the 10 d., re- 
duce it to farthmgs and add it to 
the 1 qr., giving 5 qr. ; then say 
3 qr. from 5 qr. leave 2 qr. Now, 
as one of the 10 d. has been em- 
ployed, say 2 d. from 9 d, or, 
what is practically the same, 3 d. 
from 10 d. leave 7 d., and so proceed through the example. 



900. Role for subtracting compound aumiMn? Principle? 301. Proof? Bz- 
plain Ex. 1. Ex. 2. 



£ 

Min., 9 
Sub., 2 


OPBBATIOir. 

8. d. 

6 10 
17 2 


qr. 
1 
3 


Rem., 6 


9 7 


2 


Prooi^ 9 


6 10 


1 



SUBTRACTION. 
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The form of the minuend may be changed and the work per- 
formed as follows (Art 53, Ex. 28) : 



£ 
Min., 9 
Sub., 2 

Rem., 6 



s. 



6 
17 



SSCOKD OPKRATIOir. 

d. qr. £ s. d. qr. 

8 26 9 5 

2 17 2 3 



't i}={ 



7 2 = 6 972 



3. 



From 
Take 


t. 

12 
3 


cwt. 
8 
19 


qr. lb. 
3 22 
2 18 


oz. 
6 
. 8 


dr. 
15 
12 


Rem., 


8 


9 


1 3' 


14 


3 



lb. 


oz. 


dr. 


sc. 


gr. 


6 


4 


3 


1 


18 


2 


3 


6 


2 


12 


4 





4 


2 


6 



Proof, 12 8322 615 



5. 



6. 



yd. 

From 1 6 
Take 6 


qr. na. in. 
12 1 
3 12 




1. 
6 
2 


m. 

2 

2 


fur. rd. yd. ft. in 
4 27 5 1 8 
2 35 2 2 5 




7. 










8. 


a. 
From 6 
Take 1 


r. rd. 

2 25 

3 39 

9. 


yd. ft. 

30 4 

5 8 


in. 

134 
140 




• 


gal. qt. pt. gi. 
14 2 3 
5 3 12 

10. 


lb. 
Min., 6 
Sub., 3 


oz. dwt. 

5 15 

10 12 


22 

23 






c. 
21 


c. ft. cu. ft. cu. in. 
; 4 15 1727 
t 7 5 169 


Rem., 2 


7 2 
5 15 


23 
22 




Proof, 6 








11. 










12 


bush. pk. qt. 
Min., 125 1 5 
Sub., 24 3 7 


pt. 
1 

1 






wk. 
3 
1 


d. h. m. J3ec. 
4 2 3 4 5 3 
6 16 30 45 



S£01. Explain 2d operation in Ex. 2. 
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I96(3« Sometimes, as in the following examples, it is necessary 
to borrow two of the higher denomination of the minuend in- 
stead of one ; but in all such cases we must carry two to the 
next term of the subtrahend ; L e. tre must pay cu much as we 

BORROW. 



13. 

rd. yd. ft. in. b. c rd. yd. ft. in. b. c. 

4 17 4 

5 2 8 2 

Kem., 7 5 2 9 2 = "7 5 2 9~~2 

Proof, 12 2 6 1 = iO 10 4 17 4 



From 12 2 6 1)_(10 1 
Take 3 5 2 8 2j— | 3 



a. r. rd. yd. 


ft. 


From 7 2 


5 


Take 1 3 39 30 


8 



14. 

in. a. r. rd. yd. ft. in. 

124'(_(6 4 78 60 9 196 

143]"-(1 3 39 30 8 143 



Rem., 51392 9^5125 = 5139301 53 
Proof, T"! 5 124 = 6 4 78 60 9 196 

15. 16. 

m. fur. rd. yd. ft. circ. deg. m. ftir. rd. yd. ft. 

Min., 63701 7 01001 

Sub., 2 5 5 5 2 2 27 69 3 39 5 2 

Rem., 3 6 5 2 

Proof, 6 3 7 1 

i^3« To find the time between two dates. 

17. What is the difference of time between July 15, 1857, 
and Apr. 25, 1862 ? Ans. 4yr. 9 m. 10 d. 





FntST OPIEATION. 




SSCOND OPIEATIOir. 






yr- 


m. 


d. 




yr. 


m. 


d. 




Min., 


1862 


4 


25) 


1 1 


(1861 


3 


24 




Sub., 


1857 


7 


15J 


- or - 

1 


[l856 


6 


14 




Rem., 


4 


9 


10 


^ — 


4 


9 


10 





I 



309. What ii said of borrowing tvfQ T Explain Ex. 18. 303. How many modM ci 
finding the time between two dates ? What are they T 
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Note. In subtracting an earlier from a later date« it is customary tO 
consider 30 days a month. In the first operation, the number of the year, 
month, and day of the month, is used ; in the second, the number of years, 
months, and days that have dapsed since the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, is used. The two operations give the same result, but the first is 
more convenient 

18. How long from the battle of Waterloo, June 18, 1815, to 
the death of Napoleon, May 5, 1821 ? Ans. 5yr. 10 m. 17 d. 

19. How long from the battle of Lexington, Apr. 19, 1775, 
to the surrender of Cornwallis, Oct. 19, 1781 ? 

20. How long from the inauguration of Washington, Apr. 30, 
1789, to the battle of New Orleans, Jan. 8, 1815? 

21. How long from the -Declaration of Independence, July 4, 
1776, to the present time ? 

22. Daniel Webster was born Jan. 18, 1782, and died Oct 
24, 1852 ; at what age did he die ? 

23. A note given July 6, 1857, was paid Sept. 9, 1861 ; how 
long was it on interest ? 

24. Find the time from Apr. 4, 1857, to Dec. 12, 1862. 

25. Find the time from Dec. 16, 1839, to Mar. 26, 1848. 

26. Find the time from Nov. 13, 1816, to May 12, 1841. 

27. Find the time from June 21, 1842, to Feb. 20, 1860. 

Examples in Addition and Subtraction. 

1. A farmer raised 150 bush. 3 pk. 4 qt. of oats. Having sold 
50 bush. 2 pk. and used 27 bush. 1 pk. 4 qt., how many has he 
remaining? Ans. 73 bush. 

2. Having a journey of 127 m. 4 fur. 10 rd. to perform in 3 
days, I travel 48 m. 2 fur. 6 rd. the first day, and 54 m. 4 rd. the 
second ; how far must I travel on the third day ? 

3. I have one piece of land containing 47 a. 3 r. 25 rd. and 
another containing 25 a. 2 r. 15 rd. ; how much land shall I have 
after selling 37 a. 3 r. ? 

4. From the sum of 8 bush. 3 pk. 2 qt 1 pt. and 10 bush. 2 pk. 
7 qt. 1 pt, take the difference between 54 bush. 1 pk. 3 qt. 1 pt 
and 49 bush. 3 pk. 2 qt. 1 pt. ? Ans. 15 bush. 1 qt 

-H,, ^ n -I , , ,1 ■■■!.■ r- . - ■ - - ■* 

i£03. Whioh is preferable ? How many days are considered a month T 



i 
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5. From the sum of 5 rd. 1 yd. 2 ft. 4 in. 1 b. c. and 4 rd. 2 yd. 

1 ft. 9 in. 2 b. c, take the difference between 10 rd. 5 yd. 2 ft. 7 in. 

2 b. c. and 1 rd. 1 yd. 1 ft. 6 in. Ans. 1 b. c. 

6. From a piece of silk measuring 49 yd. 1 qr. 3 na. 2 in., there 
were cut three dresses, the first measuring 15 yd. 3 qr. 1 na. 1 in. 
the second 14 yd. 3 qr. 3 na. 1 in., and the third 14 yd. 2 qr. 3 na. 
2 in. ; what remnant remained ? 

7. B sold an ox which weighed 16 cwt. 1 qr. 15 lb., and 2 cows 
that weighed 6 cwt. 1 qr. 10 lb. and 5 cwt. 3 qr. 20 lb. ; also 2 
swine that weighed 4cwt.3qr. 181b. and 3 cwt. 3qr. 241b. 
How much more beef than pork did he sell ? 

Ans. 19 cwt. 3 qr. 3 lb. 

8. If from 2 casks of wine, containing 63 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. 3 gi. 
and 56 gal. 2 qt. 2 gi., there be taken 75 gal. 2 qt. 1 pt. 3 gi., how 
many gallons, quarts, etc., will remain ? 

9. From a mass of silver weighing 47 lb. 8 oz. 16 dwt. 22 gr., 
a silversmith made 48 spoons weighing 7 lb. 8 dwt. 14 gr. and a 
cake-basket weighing 3 lb. 6 oz. 8 dwt. 15 gr. ; how much silver 
remained in the mass ? 

MULTIPLICATION. 

2Mm In the multiplication of both simple and compound 
numbers, the multiplier is always and necessarily a simple 
abstract number ; for, to attempt to multiply by a concrete num- 
ber, e. g. 4 miles times 10, is in the highest degree, absurd, 
though it is perfectly proper to say 10 times 4 miles. The prod- 
uct is of the same kind as the multiplicand ; for repeating a 
number does not change its nature. 

305, The principle is the same as in multiplication of 
simple numbers. Hence, 

To multiply a compound by a simple number. 

Rule. Multiply the lowest denomination in the multiplicand, 
divide the product hy the number it takes of that denomination 

204. What is the multiplier in aU caws? What the product ? 305. Rule? Proof? 
EbEplain Ex. 1. 
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to make one of the next higher^ set down the remainder^ add 
the qtwiient to the product of the next denominaiton, and so 
proceed, 

Ex. 1. 

£ 8. d. qr. First, 7 times 3 qr. = 21 qr. = 

Multiply 4 6 8 3 5d. and 1 qr. ; write the 1 qr. un- 

■^7 ^ der the forthings, and then say 7 

Product, 30 7 1 1 times 8 d. = 56 d., and 5 d. added 

give 61 d. = 5 s. and Id., etc. 

Note. Multiplication and division prove each other. It is profitable to 
teach reverse operations simnltaneonsly 

2. 3. 

rd. yd. ft. in. b. c. gal qt pt gi* 

Multiplicand, 53141 6213 
Multiplier, ^^ 8 7 

Product, l' 4 5 1 10 2 47 1 

4. 5. 

lb. oz. dwt gr. lb. oz. dr. sc. gr. 

MultipHcand, 46 820 2106215 

Multiplier, 4 * 6 

Product, 18 1 1'5 8 

6. 7. 

t. cwt. qr. lb. oz. dr. yd. qr. na. in. 

3 15 2 24 15 8 6 2 3 2 

8 9 



8. 9. 

wk. d. h. m. sec. drc s. ® / v/ 

1 2 4 45 59 5 8 20 30 25 

3 10 



10. 11. 

gal. qt. pt. gi. bush. pk. qt pt 
8312 8371 

12 11 



i 
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12. 13. 

c. c. ft. cu. ft. cu. in. a. r. rd. yd. ft. in. 

12 7 15 1725 7 3 39 30 8 143 

4 4 



14. The iyd. in the pro- 

o o <^A l^K ^ ^^^^ equals 4^ ft., i. e. 



3 2. 24 25 8 



4ft. 72 in.; the 4ft. put 



^^ with the 6 ft. make 10 ft., 



4 3 3 18 7^ 6 in. or 1 yd. 1 ft;. ; and, final- 

or, 43 3 18 8 1 72 ly, putting the 1yd. 

with the 7 yd. gives 8 yd. 
and the whole product, .*., is43a.3r. 18rd.8yd. 1ft;. 72in., Ans. 

15. 16. 

m. fur. rd. yd. ft in. b c. a. r. rd. yd. 

2334161 72 20 25 

7 9 



17. Bought 5 loads of wood, each measuring 1 c. 5 c. ft 8 cu. 
ft, at $6 per cord ; what was the quantity bought and the cost 
of the whole ? Ans. 8 c. 3 c. ft^ 8 cu. ft;. ; $50.62f 

18. If a ship sail 2° 30' 20" per day, how far if^ i^e sail in 
8 days ? 

. 19. Multiply 8 m. 6 fur. 12 rd. 3 yd. 2 ft;. 6 in. 1 b. c., by 6. 

20. If a man travel 25 m. 6 fur. 25 rd. per day, how £Eir will 
he travel in 9 days ? Ans. 232 m. 3 ftir. 25 rd. 

21. K the crop of hay on 1 acre is 2 t 15 cwt 2 qr. 12J lb., 
what will be the crop on 10 acres ? 

22. What cost 7 yards of cloth, at 15 s. 6 d. 3 qr. per yard ? 

23. How much wine in 3 casks containing 28 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt 
2 gi. each ? 

24. Multiply 9 m. 7 fur. 8 ch. 3 rd. 15 li. 6 in. by 8. 

25. Multiply 3 circ. 5 s. 25^ 18' 25" by 9. 

306. To multiply by a composite number : 

Rule. Multiply by the factors of the muUiplier (see Art 61). 



309. Explain Ex. 14. 306. Bale when the multiplier iBoompoBitef 
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26. Multiply 4 lb. 8oz. 16 dwt 20 gr. by 72. 

lb. oz. dwt. gr. 
Multiplicand, 4 8 16 2 

1st Factor of Multiplier, 8. 

Partial Product, 37 10 14 16 

2d Factor of Multiplier, 9 

Product, 3 41 12 6 

27. Multiply 7£ 6 s. 8 d. 2 qr. by 54. 

28. Multiply 8 bush. 3 pk. 6 qt. 1 pt. by 81. 

29. Multiply 6 ft 4 5 7 3 29 6 gr. by 49. 

1^7. To multiply when the multiplier is large and not 
composite. 

30. Multiply 3 t. 4 cwt, 2 qr. 6 Id. 3 oz. 4 dr. by 23. 

nBST OPKKATIOir. 

t. cwt. qr. lb. oz. dr. 

3 4 2 6 8 4 Multiplicand. 

7 



22 11 3 20 9 12 = 7 times multipliesand. 
3 

67 15 3 11 13 4 = 2 1 times multiplicand. 
6 9 13 8=2 times multiplicand. 

74 4 3 24 13 r¥= 2¥ times multiplicand, Ans. 

First multiply by 21, i. e. by 7, and that product by 3 ; then 
add twice the multiplicand, and thus multiply by 23. 

SXCOin) OPERATION. 

t. cwt. qr. lb. oz. dr. 
3 4 2 6 8 4 Multiplicand. 

6 



197114 1 8=6 times multiplicand. 

4 



7792 6 6 = 24 times multiplicand. 
342 6 8 4=1 time multiplicand. 

74 4 3 24 13 12 ="23 times multiplicand, Ans. 

Here we multiply by 24, i. e. by 6 and" 4 ; then subtract the 

multiplicand. 

15 
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The foregoing plan may be indefinitely modified ; hence this 
general direction : 

MuUiply hy two or more numbers whose product is nearly the 
multiplier, and add to, or subtract from, the product such numbers 
as the case may require. 

31. Multiply 15 yd. 2 qr. 1 na. by 47. 

32. Multiply 27 gal. 1 qt. 1 pt. ? gi. by 43. 

33. What is the cost of 753 acres of land, at 4£ 10 s. 8 d. 
2 qr. per acre ? 

OPEKATiON. 

£ B. d. qr. 
4 10 8 2 

10 



45 7 1 = costoflOa. 
10 

453 10 10 = cost of 100 a, 

7 



3174 15 10 = cost of 700 a. 

226 15 5 O = costof 50a. 

13 12 1 2 = cost of 3 a. 



3 415 3 . 4 2 = cost of 753 a-, Ans. 

Mxiltiply by 100, i. e. by 10 and 10 ; then multiply the cost 
of 100 acres by 7, the cost of 10 acres by 5, and the cost of 1 
acre by 3, which will give the cost of 700, 50, and 3 acres sev- 
erally ; finally, add the cost of 700, 50, and 3 acres together, and 
thus find the cost of 753 acres, the answer. 

34. If 1 acre of land yield 54 bush. 3 pk. 6 qt. 1 pt of com, 
what will 643 acres yield ? 

35. If a man travel 33 m. 6 fur. 35 rd. 5 yd. 2 ft. 11 in. each 
day, how far will he travel in 313 days ? 

36. If a ship sail 2° 40' 30'' each day, how far will she sail m 
127 days ? Ans. 339° 43' 30". 

37. How much wine in 157 casks if each cask contains 53 gal. 
3 qt. 1 pt. 2 gi. ? 



207« Mode of muItiplylDg when the moltiplier is large and not composite ? 
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SOS. To find the difference of the time of day in two 
places, at the same absolute moment of time, when the 
longitude of each place is known. 

Since the sun appears to go from east to west round the earth, 
a60° (Art. 109), m 24 hours, it appears to go ^ of 360©, viz. 
15° in 1 hour, and, consequently, 1° in ^^ of 1 hour, viz. 4 min- 
utes, and 1' of distance in ^ of 4 minutes, viz. 4 seconds. These 
&cts give us the following 

TABLE OF LONGITUDE AND TIME. 

360° of longitude = 24 hours, or 1 day of time, 
15® of longitude = 1 hour of time, 
1° of longitude = 4 minutes of time, 
1' of longitude = 4 seconds of time, 
1" of longitude = ^ of a second of time. 

38. When it is 12 o'clock, noon, at Washington, what time is 
it at London, Washington being 77° 2' 48" west of London ? 

oPDUHOK. Since 1" of longitude makes 

a difference of ^ of a second of 
time, 48" of longitude give Vo* 

* = 3^ sec of time, and for a like 

5 h. 8 m. 1 1^ sec. Ans. reason 2' of longitude give 8 

sec. of time, which added to the 
3^ sec. previously obtained, give 11 J sec, and, finally, 77° of 
longitude give 4 times 77 = 308 m. = 5 h. 8 m. of time ; .•. the 
difference in time between London and Washington is 5 h. 8 m. 
11^ sec, and as London is farther east than Washington, the 
hour of the day is later in London than in Washington, i. e. it is 
8 m. 11 J sec past 5 o'clock in the afternoon at London when it 
is noon at Washington. Hence, 

Rule. Multiply the difference of longitude, expressed in de- 
grees, minutes, and seconds, hy 4, and the product will he the dif 
ference in time, expressed in minutes, seconds, and ^Oths of a 
second. 



S08. How far does the sun appear to move in one hour? Which way? Give the 
table of longitude and time. Rule for finding difference in time of two places when the 
kmgitade of eaeh is known ? 



It 

11 2 48 
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NoTB 1. The place most easterly, has its hour of the day, at a given 
moment, latest ; i. e. the day begins first, noon comes first, and the day 
closes first at the place most easterly. 

39. The longitude of Boston is 71« 4! 9'' west, and that of 
Washington is 77° 2' 48" west ; what is the difference in the 
time of the two places, and what time is it in Washington, at 3 
o'clock, p. M., in Boston ? 

By subtraction, the difierence of longitude is found to be 5° 
58' 39'', .*. the difference in time is 23 m. 54§ sec., and at 3 in 
Boston it is 36 m. and 5f sec past 2 in Washington, Ans. 

40. The longitude of Paris is 2° 20' 15" east, and that of 
New York, 74° 0' 3" west from Greenwich ; what is the differ- 
ence in time in the two places ? Ans. 5 h. 5 m. 21^ sec. 

Note 2. Since Paris is in east longitude, and New York in west, their 
difference in longitude is found by adding 2° 20' 15'' to 74° 0' 3". 

41. What is the difference in time between Philadelphia, 75° 
9' west longitude, and Chicago, 87° 86' west longitude ? 

42. What is the difference in time between New Orleans, 
90° 7' west, and St. Petersburg, 29° 48' east longitude ? 

•43. What is the difference in time for 90° in longitude ? 

DIVISION. 

IM9* Here, as in the three preceding sections, the 
principle is the same as in the corresponding operation in 
simple numbers. Hence, 

To divide a compound by a simple number, , 

. Rule. Divide the highest denomination of the dividend^ and 
set down the quotient ; if there is a remainder, reduce it to the 
next lower denomination ; to the resuU add the given guantity of 
that denomination, and divide as before, setting down the quotient 
and reducing the remainder, etc. 



208. Which has the hour of the day latest, the most easterly or most westerly place ? 
How is the difference in longitude found when one place is in east and the other in west 
kmgitode? 209. Bule for diyiding a Compound by a Simple Numher ? Principle? 
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Ex. 1. Divide 30£ 7 s. 1 d. 1 qr. by 7- 

oPBunoir. 

£ 8. d. qr. 30£ -5- 7 give a quotient of 

7 ) 30 7 1 1 4£ and a remainder of 2£ ; 2£ 

4 6 8 3, Ans. reduced to shillings and added 

7 to 7 8. give 47 s., which, divided 

Q 7 11 Proof ^y ^' S^^® * quotient of 6 s. 

and a Femainder oi o s., etc. 

2. Divide 1 fur. 9 rd. 2yd. Oft. 9 in. lb.c. by 5. 

Ans. 9 rd. 4 yd. 2 ft. 6 in. 2 b. c 

3. Divide 20 gal. 2 qt pt. 2 gL by 7. 

Ans. 2 gal. 3 qt 1 pt. 2 gL 

4. Divide 18 lb. 1 oz. 15 dwt 8 gr. by 4. 

5. Divide 171b. 5s l5 19 10 gr. by 6. 

6. Divide 30 1. 5 cwt 3 qr. 24 lb. 12 oz. by 8. 

7. Divide 60 yd. 2 qr. 3 na. by 9. 

8. Divide 3 wk. 6 d. 14 h. 17 m. 57 sec. by 3. 

9. Divide 57 circ 2 s. 25^ 4' 10'' by 10. 

10. Divide 107 gal. 1 qt by 12. 

11. Divide 98 bush. 3 pk. 2 qt 1 pt. by 11. 

12. Divide 51 c. 7 c. ft. 15 cu. ft. 1716 cu. in. by 4 

13. Divide 16 a. 1 yd. 4 ft. 70 in. by 2. 

14. Divide 37 t 12 cwt 3 qr. 5 lb. 10 oz. 4 dr. by 9. 

15. Divide 71 a. 3 r. 14rd. 8 yd. 1 ft. 72 in. by 6. 

16. If 9 silver spoons weigh 1 lb. 4 oz. 17 dwt 12 gr., what is 
the weight of each spoon ? Ans. 1 oz. 17 dwt 12 gr. 

17. If a family use 29 gal. 3 qt 2 gi. of molasses in 6 months, 
what is the average per month ? 

18. If 10 1. 18 cwt 1 qr. of hay is harvested from 5 acres, 
what is the crop on one acre ? 

19. If 8 boxes of sugar weigh 2 1 7 cwt. 2 qr. 10 lb., what is 
the weight per box ? Ans. 5 cwt 3 qr. 20 lb. 

20. If 9 grain-bins contain 143 bush. 2 pk. 2 qt 1 pt. of grain, 
what does 1 bin contain ? 

21. If a man travel 212 m. 1 fur. 26 rd. 2 yd. in 7 days, what 
distance does he travel per day ? 

22. Diidde 96£ 5 s. 7 d. 2qr. by 10. 

16* 



{ 
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SIO, To divide by a composite number, we may 
divide by its factors, as in division of simple numbers 

(Art. 79). 

•~ « 

23. Divide 341 lb. oz. 12 dwt. by 72. 



lb. 
9)341 

8)37 


oz. 


10 


dwt. 
12 

14 


^0 
16 


First divide by 9 and 
then the quotient by 8, 
and thus by 72. 


4 


8 


16 


2 0, Ans. 





24. Divide 396£ 2 s. 3 d. by 54. 

25. Divide 725 bush. pk. 6 qt. 1 pt by 81. 

26. Divide 397 ib lis 73 19 4gr. by 63. 

27. Divide 958 m. 5 fur. 5 ch. 12 H. 5Jf in. by 48. 

21h When the divisor is large and not composite, set 
down the work of dividing and reducing. There is no 
device for rendering tbe operation easier. 

28. Divide 135 bush. 3pk. 3 qt. 1 pt by 47. 

bush. pk. qt. pt 

47)135 3 3 1 (2bu8h.3pk.4qt lpt,An8. 
94 

41 bush. 
4 



16 7 pk. Having found that 47 is con- 

141 tained twice in 135, multiply 47 

2 6 pk. ^7 ^' ^^^ subtract the product, 

3 94, from 135, which leaves a re- 

-^-p: mainder of 41 bushels; reduce 

^ oo^ the 41 bushels to pecks, and add 

the 3 pecks, making 167 pecks; 

2 3 qt then divide the 167 pecks by 47, 

2 and so continue the process till 

4 7 pt. the work is done. 

47_ 





210. Rule for diTiding by a oompodte nomber ? 211. Method of diyidiog whm tha 
dirisor is large and not composite ? Is there no easier mode ? 
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29. If 587 yards of cloth cost 662£ 4 s. 2 d. 1 qr., what is the 
price per yard ? 

30. Divide 1129 gal. 1 pt. 3gi. by 73. 

31. A fanner raised 35334 bush. 3 pk. 3 qt 1 pt of com on 
643 acres of land ; how much was the yield per acre ? 

32. Suppose a man should travel 10599 m. Ofur. 14 rd. 4 yd. 
2 ft. 5 in. in 313 days, what distance would he travel per day ? 

33. In 127 days a ship sails 11 s. 9^ 43' 30" ; what is the dis- 
tance per day ? Ans. 2® 40^ 30". 

213, To find the difference in the longitude of two 
places, when the difference of time is known. 

34. When it is 12 o'clock at Washington, it is 23 m. 5^ sec. 
past 12 at Boston; what is the difference in the longitude of 
the two places ? 

OPERATION. Y'mt divide the 23 m. by 

yi \ OQ ^\ ^ because 4 m. of time make 

^)Z6_^J^__ ^ difference of 1° of longi- 

5° 5 8' 3 9" Ans. tude. This gives 5° and a 

remainder of 3 m. The 3 m. 
and 54f sec.=234j sec. The 234fsec. divided by 4, because 
4 sec. of time make a difference of 1' of longitude, give 58' and 
a remainder of 2 J sec. Finally, reduce the 2^ sec to 60ths of a 
sec. and divide by 4, and the quotient is 39" ; i. e. the difference 
in longitude between Boston and Washington, is 5° 58' 39", 
Ans. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the difference in time, expressed in minutes^ 
seconds, and QOths of a second, by 4, and the quotient is the dif^ 
ference in longitude, expressed in degrees, minutes, and seconds, 

35. Paris is 2° 20' 15" east of Greenwich ; how many degrees 
west of Greenwich is New York, the difference in time between 
Paris and New York being 5 h. 5 m. 21 J sec. Ans. 74^ 0' 3". 

Note. The difference in longitude between Paris and New York is 
fonnd to be 76° 20' 18" and this diminished by 2^ 20^^ 15", the east longi- 
tude of Paris, gives 74° 0' 3" for the ivest longitude of New York. 



213. Rule for finding the difforenoe in the longitude of two plaoes, when the differ- 
ence in time is known? 
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36. The difference in time between Philadelphia and Rome 
is 5 h. 50 m. 30§ sec ; Philadelphia is 75° 9' west ; what is the 
longitude of Rome? Ans. 12° 28' 40" east 

37. A message telegraphed from St Petersburg, 29° 48' east, 
at 12 o'clock, noon, was instantly received at Paris at 10 h. 10 m. 
9 sec, A. M., of the same day ; what is the longitude of Paris ? 

38. At sun-rise in Astoria, Oregon, the sun is about 3 h. 49 m. 
16 sec. high at Eastport in. Maine; what is the difference in 
longitude ? 

39. What is the difference in longitude between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, if a meteor seen at midnight at 
Grood Hope is so high as to be seen at the same moment at Cape 
Horn, the time at Cape Horn being 17 minutes past 6 in the 
evening ? Ans. 85° 45'. 

DUODECIMALS. 

213* Duodecimals are compound numbers in which the 
scale is uniformly 12. 

This measure is usually applied to feet and parts of a foot 
and is used in determining distances, areas, and cubic content]^ 
The denominations are feet (ft.) inches or primes ('), seconds 
("), thirds ('"), fourths (""), etc The accents, ', ", '", used to 
designate the denominations are called indices. 

I314« The foot being the unit, the denominations have the 
relations indicated by the following 

TABLE. 

1' = ^ of a foot 

1" =TVofl' =T^of ^ of lft.= xi? of a foot 
1'" = ^ of 1" = ^ of ji5 of 1 ft. = x^^ of a foot 
V'ff = T^ of 1'" = T^r of ttV? of 1 ft. = jsjfl^^^ of a foot 
eta etc 

Thus 12~of any lower denomination make 1 of the next 
higher; e.g. 

12"" = 1"', 12'" = 1", 12" = 1', 12' = 1 ft. 

W^— ^i^— ^— ^— *^ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ y ■ " ll I ■>! ■ ■! ■ !■ ■ — — ^M » -^■■M»l ■■■II p— ■— M^M^^^^^^^M^ 

913* What are dnodaoiiiiaUr To what applied ? For what used? The denominft* 
r Howdeiisiiated? 314. The uuit, which denominatlota? 
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Addition and Subtraction. 

215* Addition and Subtraction of duodecimals are per^ 
formed as the like pperations of other compound num-* 
bers. 

Ex. 1. Add together 3 ft. 6' 8'' 4''' 7'"', 9 ft 7' 8'' 2'" 5''^ 
4 ft 9' 8" 10"' 8'"'. 

^"^,f «^- , ^^^^ Having arranged the num- 

^ ' berfi as in addition of com- 



9 7 8 2 5 

4 9 8 10 8 



pound numbers, we find the 
sum of the' lowest denomina- 



Sum, 18 1 5 8 tiontobe20"" = l'"and8"", 

.•. set the 8"" m the column 
of fourths, and add the 1''' to the thirds, and so proceed till all 
the colunms are added, and so obtain 18 ft 0' 1" 5'" 8'"', Ans. 

2. From 6 ft. 8' 7'' 9''' 3''" take 1 ft. 6' 9'' 2'" 8"". 

As 8"" cannot be taken 
TUT' a Qf '''"^"r o», «,,,. from 3"", add 12"" to the 3"", 
Mm., 6 8' 7" 9"' 3"", nj^kinff 15"" and then take 

Sub., 16 9 2 8 wflt^^ \^ ' • • 

. ' 8"" from the sum, giving a 

Rem., 5 1 10 6.7 remainder of 7"" ; then take 
Proof, 6 8 7 9 3 3"' from 9"' or 2"' from 8"', 

giving 6"' by either process, 
and so proceed. 

3. Add 10 ft 6' 4", 12 ft. 9' 8", and 7 ft IC 11''. 

4. Subtract 3 ft 8' 4" 3"' from 9 ft 4^ 6" 1"'. 

Multiplication. 

216* Multiplication of duodecimals is like multipli- 
cation of other compound numbers, except that, when 
both factors are in the form of compound numbers, it is 
required to find the denomination of the product. 

In this investigation, ybr the sake of convenience^ we familiarly 
speak of multiplying feet by feet, feet by inches, hiches by 

, , II _ r - — 

315. Addition and Subtraction, how performed? S16. What in Multiplication Is 
pecnllKr ? What is the multiplier strictly ? Why do we speak of multiplying feet hyfitt, 
ftei hy inches, etc. ? 



i 
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- inches, etc., though here, as everywhere (Art 204), the multi- 
plier is strictly an abstract number ; e. g., suppose a board is 
10 feet long and 1 foot wide, it evidently contains 10 square 
feet, and if it is 10 feet long and 2 feet wide, it as evidently 
contains 2 times 10 square feet = 20 square feet (Art. 101), 
though it would be nonsense to affirm that it contains 2 feet 
times 10 feet; still, we are accustomed to say that the area 
of a board is equal to its length multiplied by its breadth. 
Again, if a board is 10 feet long and 1 inch wide, it contains 
■^ as many square feet as it is feet in length ; i. e. it contains 
•^ of 10 square feet = \% sq. ft = 10' ; and if the board is 
10 ft. long and 2 in. wide, it contains i^ of 10 sq. ft. = \% of 
a sq. ft = l^^sq. ft = l ft. and 8'. This illustration can 
be carried to any extent 

217. Since l' = Ti5yft., Vf = ^^ft., V^f = j^^ft, etc., 
whether the measure is linear, square, or cubic, it follows that 
1' in linear measure, is a line, -j^ of a foot in lehgth ; in square 
measure, 1' is an area, 1 foot long and one inch wide, and 1'' 
is an area 1 inch square ; in cubic measure 1' is a solid, 1 foot 
long, 1 foot wide, and 1 inch deep, 1'' is a solid, 1 foot long, 

1 inch wide, and 1 inch deep, and 1'" is a cubic inch ; etc. 
818. Let us now determine the denomination of the prod- 
uct obtained by multiplying any two denominations together. 

PHILOSOPHICALLT. PAIOUARLT. 

2 units X 3 units = 6 units, i. e. 2ft. X 3ft;.= 6ft 
2' " X A ^nit = A iinit, i. e.2ft. X 3' =6' 

2 " X li? " = tI¥ " i. e. 2 ft. X 3'' = 6'' 

etc. etc. 

ft unit X ft unit = tJt ^^^^ i- e. 2' X 3' = 6" 

. ft " X TJir " = tWtj " i. e. 2' X 3'' = 6'" 

A " XxT^ifir " =^His " i.e.2' X 3'" = 6''" 

etc etc. 

■rii unit X xf ¥ «nit = irrf sff «nit, i. e. 2" X 3" = 6"" 
tI? " X T^ir « = 55A,r J « i. e. 2" X 3'" = 6'"" 
tI? " X inr^Fir " = itfjI jj? " i- e. 2" X 3"" = 6""" 

etc. etc. 

21T, TFZwt is 1' in linear measure? V hi M^uan mauoxe? I'^in squMre meuuxtf 
Jl^ in caMo measure.* V^t 1'"? 1""! 
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Hence, to determine the denomination of the product 
of two factors in duodecimals. 

BuLE. Add the indices of the two factors together, and the 
sum will he the index of the prodticL 

Ex. 1. A board is 6 ft. 7' 9" in length and 2 ft. V 5'' in 

breadth ; what is its area ? 

First, 9" X 2 = 18" 
r= 1' 6" ; the 6" we write 
under the seconds, and 
Teserve the 1' to add to 
the next product, thus, 
7' X 2 = 14', which in- 
creased by the 1' previ- 
ously obtained gives 15' 
= lft. 3'; the- 3' is writ- 
ten down, and the 1 ft. is carried to the product of the feet, mak- 
ing 13 ft. In like manner we multiply by the 7' and then by 
the 5", setting the partial products as in the margin. Finally 
the sum of these partial products is the product sought. Hence 

2M. To perform Multiplication of Duodecimals. 

Rule. By the rule for mtdtiplication of compound numbers^ 
multiply the multiplicand by each term in the multiplier, and write 
the terms of the several partial products in the order of their values 
so that similar terms shall stand in a column together ; the sum of 
the partial products will he the entire product. 

2. . 3. 

Multiplicand, 3 
Multiplier, 





OPERATION. 




6 


7' 9" 




2 


7' 5" 

• 




13 


3' 6" 




3 


10' 6" 


3'" 




2' 9" 


2"' 9'''' 


Ans. 17 


4' 9" 


5"' 9"" 



3 


4' 


6" 


4 


8' 


9" 




2 


8' 


5" 


2 


3' 


7" 




6 


9' 


0" 


9 


5' 


6" 




2 


3' 


0" 


0'" 1 


2' 


2" 


3'" 




1' 


4" 


1 0"' 6"" 


2' 


9" 


yii Qtiii 



Product, 9 1' 4" 10'" 6"" 10 10' 5" 4'" 3"" 

4. What quantity of boards will be required to lay a floor 
12ft. 6' 4" long and 8ft. 3' 6" wide? Ans. 103ft. 10' 6" 2'". 

218. Rulefor determining the denomination of a product? Bzplain philosophioally 
»nd femiliarly. 219. Bale for multiplicatioa of duodecimals ? 
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5. What are the contents of a granite block that is 6 ft. 3' 
long, 2 ft. 4' wide, and 1 ft. 3' thick ? 

Ans. 18 ft. 2' 9". (See Art. 104). 

6. How many feet of flag-stone in a walk 15 ft« 6' long and 
3ft. 4' wide? 

7. How many solid feet of marble in a block that is 8 ft. 3' 
long, 3 ft. 6' wide, and 1 ft 4' thick ? 

8. How many cubic feet of earth must be removed in digging 
a cellar 15ft;. 6' long, 12ft. 8' wide, and 6ft. 8' deep? 

9. How many feet in a stock of 8 boards, that are 10 ft. 8' 
long and 10' wide? Ans. 71ft» 1' 4". 

1 0. How many feet of boards 1' thick can be sawed from a 
stick of timber that is 12 ft. 8' long, 10' wide, and 8' 4" thick, 
provided no timber is destroyed by the saw-cut ? 

11. Ho^ many cords of wood in a pile that is 18 ft. 6' long, 
6 ft. 8' high, and 4 ft. wide ? 

12. How many square yards of carpeting wiU cover a room 
that is 18.ft. long and 16ft. 6' wide? 

13. Multiply 3 ft. 6' 4" by 8 ft. 9' 6". 

Division. 

220» Division of duodecimals is like division of other 
compound numbers. 

Ex. 1. Divide 24 ft. 10' 10" 4'" by 7. Also by 9. 

OPEBATION. OPERATION. 

7)24 10' 10" 4'" 9 ) 24 10' 10" 4'" 

AnsTl 6' 8" 4"' ~2 9^^ 2'' 5'" 9"" 4"'" 

2. 3. 

8)31 6' 8" 8"' 6 ) 45 4' 1" 6'" 

Note. When both dividend and divisor are expressed as compound 
numbers, they may be reduced to the smallest denomination in either; after 
which' divide, and the quotient will be units, i. e. feet; thus, 68 ft. lO' 8" 
divided by 2 ft 8' equals 9920" -f-384" = 25^^, i. e. 25 ft. 10', Ans. 



ii^Om How la dfTislon of daodecimals perfoxnMd? How when the cUyiaor is com* 
vouitdf 
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4. The area of a floor is 197 ft 1' W\ and the length of the 
floor is 15 ft. 8' ; what is its width ? Ans. 12 ft. 7'. 

5. The area of a garden walk is 89 ft. 4' and its width is 2 ft. 
8' ; what is its length ? 

Miscellaneous Examples in Compound Numbers. 

• 

1. If 152 bush. S^k. 3"qt. 1 pt. of wheat grow on 9 acres of 
land, how many bushels grow on 7 acres ? 

2. A man having 207 m. 4 fur. 25 rd. 1 yd. to travel in 6 days, 
goes 30 m. 3 fur. 25 rd. 5 yd. on the first day, and 33 m. 4 fur. 
20 rd. 4 yd. on the second day ; how &r per day must he travel 
to finish the journey in the remaining 4 days ? 

3. Multiply 3£ 15 s. 6d. 1 qr. by 857, and divide the product 
by 157. 

4. I have a stock of 9 boards, which are 12 ft. 8' long and IC 
wide. With these boards I wish to lay a floor 15 ft. in length ; 
how wide can I make it ? 

<r< 5. If 1 cubic foot of water weighs 621b. 8oz., and if a cubic 

foot of granite weighs 2^ times as much, what is the weight of a 

block of granite 12 ft. long, 1ft. 8' wide, and 9' thick? 

cu. 6. From the sum of 3 wk. 6 da. 16 h. 20 m. 18 sec and 2 v/k. 

3d. 18 h. 50m. 40 sec. take the diflerenoe between 6wk. 5d. 8h. 

25m. 30 sec. and 5wk% 2d. 22 h. 18m. 15 sec. 

^ 7. What is the difference in time between Amsterdam 4^ 44' 

'^ast longitude, and Annapolis 76° 43' west longitude ? 

. 8. When it is'noon in Dublin, 6*^ V 13" west longitude, it is 

^Om. and 16Usec. past 8 o'clock in the evening in Peking; 

what is the longitude of Peking? Ans. 116° 27' east. 

9. How many days, hours, etc, from 30 m. 20 sec past 3 

y^o'clock, p. M., Feb. 8, 1864, to 40 m. 25 sec. past 8 o'clock, A. m., 

July 4, 1864, reckoning each month as its actual length ? 

10. Bought 3cwt. 2qr. 181b. of sugar at 8^c per pound, and 

sold \ of it at 8 c and the remainder at 9^c per pound ; what 

was gained by the transactions ? Ans. 46 a 

C^ll. What is the value in Avoirdupois Weight of 241b. 6 oz. 

1 2 dwt 20 gr. Troy Weight ? 

16 
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12. How long a time will be required for one of the heavenly 
jbodies to move throngh a quadrant of a circle, if it moves at the 
rate of 1' 3" per minute ? 

13. The distance from Eastport, Maine, to San Francisco, 
Califomia, is about 2760 miles. If a man, starting from East- 
port, travel toward San Francisco for 75 days, at the rate of 
24 m. 3 fur. 20 rd. per day, how far will he then be from San 
Francisco ? Ans. 927 m. 1 for. 20 rd. 
^ 14. A certain island is 75 miles in circumference. A and B, 

^starting at the same time, and from the same point, and going in 
the same direction, travel round this island, A at the rate of 
24m. 3 fur. 10 rd., and B at the rate of 15 m. 6 fur. 20 rd. per day; 
how far apart are A and B at the end of five days ? 

15. A merchant bought 125 barrels of Hour, at 1£ 15 s. 6 d. 
per barrel, and afterward exchanged the flour for 260 yards of 
broadcloth, which he sold at 18s. 9d. 3qr. per yard: did he 
gain or lose, and how much ? 

16. How many feet of boards will be required to make 12 
boxes whose interior dimensions are 5 ft. 6', 4 ft 9', and 3 ft 8', 
the boards being 1' in thickness ? 

17. How many feet less are required to make 12 boxes whose 
exterior dimensions are like the interior of those in Ex. 1 6, the 
boards being of the same thickness ? Ans. Ill ft 4^ 

18. What is the difference of the capacities of the two sets of 
boxes described in Ex. 16 and 17 ? Ans. 122 ft 10'. 

19. How many times will a wheel 9 ft 8 in. in cirouoiference 
turn round in running from Boston to Worcester, a distance of 
44 m. 4 fur. 

20. How many gallons, wine measure, in a water tank 4 ft 
6 in. long, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, and 3 ft 9 in. deep ? 

• 21. If a teacher devote 5 h. 30 m. per day to 50 pupils, what 
is the average time for each pupil ? 

22. If a man, employed in counting money from a heap, count 
75 silver dollars each minute, and continue at the work 12 hours 
each day, in how many days will he count a million of dollars ? 

23. How many pounds of iron in one scale of a balance, will 
pohe 7d pounds of gold in the other scale? 
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PERCENTAGE. 

2S1. Pbb cent, is a contraction of 'per centum^ a Latin 
phrase which means ly the hundred ; thus, ten per cent, of a 
bushel of com means ten one-hundredths of it ; i. e., ten parts 
out of every hundred parts ; six per cent of a sum of money, 
i& six one-hundredths of the sum, i a, $6 out of every $100; etc. 

Note. Instead ofthe words per cent,, it is customary to use this sign, 
% ; thus, 6 per cent is written 6 % ; 4i per cent, 4^ %. 

JS3!3. The Rate per cent, is the number for each hundred; 
thus, 6 ^ is -j^j^y or .06, i. e., 6 parts for each hundred parts. 

22^ The Percentage is the sum computed on the given 
number; thus, the percentage on $200 at 6 per cent is $12. 

284, The Base of percentage is the number on which the 
percentage is computed ; thus, $200 is the base on which the 
percentage is computed in Art 223 ; a bushel of corn is the 
first base mentioned in Art. 221. 

SS5, The rate per cent, being a certain number of hun- 
dredths, may be expressed either dedmaMyj or by a common 
fraction^ as in the following 

TABLE. 

Decimals. Common Fractions. 

1 per cent 1 % is .01 = yj^. 

2 percent 2 % .02 = yj^ = ^. 
6 per cent 5 % .05 = y|^ = ^. 
6 percent 6 % .06 = ^ = ^ft^. 

10 percent 10 % .10 ^=. ^ =. ^. 

50 percent 50 % .50 = -{^ = \. 

100 per cent 100 % 1.00 = \%% = 1. 

125 per cent 125 % 1;25 = 4M = ^i- 

6J per cent 6J % .0625 = H = ^. 

8J per cent 8 J % .08^ = ^ = t^t- 

12J per cent 12i % ,125 =z= 12^ = J. 

etc. ^ etc. 
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Note. When the per cent, is expressed by a deeiiaal of more than 8 
places, the figures after the second decimal place must be regarded as parts 
of 1 per cent. ; thus (in the last line of the forgoing table), .125 is 12^ 
or 12^ per cent. 

Ex. 1. Write the decimal for four per cent Ans. .04. 

2. Write the decimal for 8 per cent. ; 12 per cent ; 16 J per 
cent. ; 25 per cent ; 72 per cent 

3. Write the common fraction for 16f per cent; 20 per cent; 
33^ per cent. ; 75 per cent Ist Ans. ^. 



Pbobleh 1. 

2^ To find the percentage, the base and rate per 
cent, being given. 

Ex. 1. B had $175, but lost 8 % of it; how many dollars did 
he lose ? 

$ 1 7 5 Since 8 ^ is .08 = ^, the loss is 

.0 8 found by multiplying $175 by .08 or by 

$1400, Ans. A- Hence, 

Rule 1. MtiUiply the hcue hy the per cent^ written decimaUy ; or, 

Rule 2. Find such part of the hcLse cu the rate %$ of 100 
(Art 151). 

2. A &rmer having 48 sheep, lost 25 ^ of them ; how many 
did he lose ? 



BifRuIel. 


( 




By Rule 2, 


48 




•25 tWt 


h 


.2 5 






J of 48 = 


: 12, Ans. 


240 




Or, 


48Xi = 


: 12, Ans. 


96 










1 2.0 0, 


Ans. 









231. Meaning of per oeDt.? 333. ilote per cent.? 333. Pttoeatege? 334. 

Base of percentage? 335. In what ways may the rate be expressed? If expressed 

deeimallj by more than two llgnres, what are the fignres after the second decimal 

plmeeT Si2^ RaUt fyt finding peromtago when the base and rata are given ? Saoond 

JUdef V 



1- 
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3. What is 6 % of $250 ? Ans. $15. 

4. What is 8 % of $250? 

5. What is 12^ % of $500 ? * Ans. $62.50. 

6. What is 8^ % of 600 bush, of wheat? Ans. 50 bus. 

7. What is 16f % of 1200 lb. of cheese ? Ans. 200 lb. 

8. A fanner cultivates 25 acres of corn this year, and intends 
to cultivate 20 ^ more next year ; how many acres does he in- 
tend to cultivate next year ? Ans. 30. 

9. In an orchard of 900 trees, 33^ ^ are peach trees ; how 
many peach trees are there in the orchard ? 

10. A teacher pronounced 56 words for his pupils to spell, 
but 14f % wero mis-spelled; how many words were mis- 
spelled ? 

11. Only 66| % of a class of 27 pupils solved a problem given 
them for a lesson ; how many of the class failed ? 

12. The population of a certain city is 18775, what will it be 
in one year from this time if it gains 8 %. 

13. The population of a certain State is 1376875, what will it 
be in one year if it loses 12 % ? . 

14 A and B commenced business, each with $8456. A gained 
25 ^ and B lost 12 ^ ; how much was A then worth more than 
B? 

15. A speculator paid $56895 for a lot of flour, and lost 9 ^ ; 
for what sum did he sell the flour ? 

16. One acre of com yields 80 bushels, and another acre 20 
% more ; how many bushels does the second acre yield? 

Problem 2. 

I3S7, To find the rate per cent, when the base and 
percentage are given. 

Ex. 1. One dollar is what per cent, of $4 ? 

4)100 One dollar is J of $4, and ^ reduced 

25 ^ng, to a decimal is .25 ; i. e., $1 is 25 % 
' * of $4. The same result is obtained by mul- 
tiplying $1 by 100, and dividing the product by 4. Hence, 

16* 
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Rule. Multiply the percentctge hy 100, cmd divide the product 
by the base. 

Note. This rule is the converse of that in Art 226 ; thus, 25 % of $4 is 
$4 X .25 = $1 ; and, conversely, $1.00 -i- $4 = .26, i. e. 25%. 

2. What per cent of $150 is $18 ? 

1800-^150=12 %,Aii8. 

3. What per cent of $300 is $19 ? Ans. 6^ %. 

4. What per cent of $350 is $43.75 ? Ans. 12^ %. 

5. Wliat per cent of $340 is $34 ? 

6. What per cent of $64 is $16 ? 

7. What per cent of $1000 is $5 ? Ans. J of 1 %. 

8. B inherited $3500, and in 6 months spent $875 ; what per 
cent of his inheritance did he spend ? What per cent, had he 
remaining? Ans. Spent 25 ^, and had 75 ^. 

9. Out of a cask of wine containing 9 6 gallons, 32 gallons were 
drawn ; what per cent, of the whole remained in the cask ? 

10. A merchant having $1000, deposited $650 in a bank ; 
what per cent, of his money did he deposit ? 

11. A teacher having a salary of $2400, spends $2000 an^ 
ually ; what per cent of hi^ salary does he save ? 



im 



Pboblebi 3. 

IS38. To find the base when the percentage and th^ 
rate are given. • 

Ex. 1. $6 is 3 9^ of what sum? 

If $6 is 3 %, then 1 % is ^ of $6, which is $2, and if $2 i» 
1 %, then 100 % is 100 times $2, which is $200 ; .-. $6 is 3 % 
of $200, Ans. 

The same result is obtained by first multiplying $6 by 100, and 
then dividing the product by 3; thus, $600 -i- 3 =$200, Ans. 
Hence, 

Rule. Multiply the percentage hy lOOy and divide theprodtici 
by the rate. 

SK)7. Rale for finding the rate when the bageand percentage are knpwn ? What of this 
ra]0f and that in Art. 2267 3S^. Bale for finding the baae when the percentage and 
x»ie are known f 
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2. $9 is 4 % of what sum? Ans. $225. 

3. $37.50 is 3 % of what sum? Ans. $1250. 

4. $12 is 7 % of what sum? Ans. $171.42f 

5. $8 is 16 % of what sum ? 

6. 12 is 3 % of wliat number? Ans. 400. 

7. 37 J is 6 % of what number ? 

8. 33 is If % of what number ? 

d'. A farmer bought a £aj*m for $2756, which was 25 ^ of 
his property ; what was his property ? Ans. $11024. 

10. A man sold 56 geese, which was 28 ^ of his flock ; how 
many geese had he ? 

11. A merchant having aquantity of flour, bought 600 barrels 
more, when he found that the quantity bought was 75 ^ of all 
he then had ; how many barrels had he before he bought the 
last lot? Ans. 200. 
r/.12j, A teacher saves $400 annually, which is 16§ % of his 
salary; what is his salary? — — * 

13. The population of a town was 769 greater in 1860 than 
in 1850, and this was an increase of 20 % on the population of 
1850; what was the population in 1850 ? 

INTEREST. 

S29* Interest is money paid /or the use of money. 
The Principal is the sum for whfch interest is paid. 
The Amount is the sum of the principal and interest. 

'S30* An example in interest is only a question in percent^ 
age. The principal is the hose of percentage (Art 224), the 
interest is the percentage (Art. 223), and the interest on $1 for 
a year is the rate written decimally (Art. 222). 

S31« The raie is usually -^ajcrf by law, and a higher rate 
than the law allows is usury. 

In New England and most of the United States the legal or 



339. What Ifl Interest? What the Principal ? Amount? 330. Interest, what 
relation to percentage. What is the hasef The pereent<ige? The rati? 331* 
How is the rate fixed? What is usury? Name the legal rate in some of the 
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lawful rate is 6 per cent ; in New York and New Jersey, 7 
per cent ; in most of the Western States, as high as 10 per 
cent, and in some States 12 per cent by agreement; in Califor- 
nia and most of the territories 10 per cent or any rate by agree- 
ment; in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, any 
rate by agreement On debts in favor of the United States, 
6 per cent In France and England, 5 per cent 

Note. In this treatise, 6 per cent, is understood when no per cent, is 
mentioned. 

2^« When the rate is 6 per cent, the interest of $1 for a 
year is 6 c; for 2 years, 12 c, etc.; for 1 month, -j^ of 6 c = 5 
mills or ^c. ; for 2 months, 1 c. ; 9 months, 4^ c., etc.; for 1 day, 
^ of five mills = ^ mill ; 5 days, f m. ; 12 days, 2 m. ; etc. 
Hence, 

To find the interest of $1 at 6 per cent, for any time, 

- EuLE. Take 6 cents (= $.06) /or each year, 1 cent for each 
2 months in the part of a year; five mills (= $.005) for the odd 
month, if there be one, and 1 mill for each 6 days in the part of 
a month* 

Ex. 1. What is the interest of $1 for 3 yr. 9 m. 18 d. ? . 

OPEKATION. 

$.18 = interest of $1 for 3 yeiars. 
.045= « « « « 9 months. 
.0 3= « « " « 18 days. 



$.228= « "> « « 3 yr. 9 m. 18 d., Ans. 
2. What is the interest of $1 for 2yr. 5m. 20d.? 

OPJEBATION. 

$.12 = interest of $1 for 2 years. 
.025= « " « ** 5 months.' 
.0 03^= " « " « 20 days. , 



;.l 4 8 ^ = " « « « 2 yr. 5 m. 20 d., Ans. 

Note. Special attention is called to the method of reckoning interest 
found on page 199, Art. 241-2, this book, as a method current among busi- 
ness men. 



331, Wbat will be understood when no sate is mentioned ? 339« Bole ton finding 
ibe interest of$l »t6^ for any giyen time ! 
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Note. With very little practice the pupil will, without making a figure, 
mentally determine the interest of $1 for any length of time. This habit is 
very desiraUe^ as it will greatly facilitate the computation of interest: 

3. What is the interest of $1 for 3 yr. 1 m. 15 d. ? 

Ans. $.187i» 

4. What is the interest of $1 for 1 yr. 3 m. 29 d. ? 

Ans. $.079 j. 

5. What is the interest of $1 for 4yr. 2 m. 4 d. ? 

Ans. $.2f50f . 

6. What is the interest of $1 for 4yr. 3 m. 17 d. ? 

7. What is the interest of $1 for 4yl'. 9 m. 12 d. ? 

8. What is the interest of $1 for 10 y. 11 m. 7 d. ? 

9. What is the interest of $1 for 2 y. 11 m. 5 d. ? 

10. What is the interest of $1 for 1 yr. 8 m. 3 d. ? 

S33, To find the interest of any sum at 6 per cent, 
for any given time. 

The interest of $2 is evidently twice as much as the interest 
of $1 ;. so the interest of $3, $4, or $7, is 3, 4, or 7 times the 
interest of $1 ; and the interest of $2.25 is !2.25 (i. e., 2 and 25 
hundredths) times the interest of $1 ; .*. to find the interest of 
any number of dollars we have only to find the interest of $1, 
and then multiply the interest hy the number of doUars in the 
principaL 

11. What is the interest of $2 for 1 yr. 5 m. 9 d. ? 

$.086 J=mterest of $1 for 1 yr. 5 m. 9 d. 
2 



. 1 7 3=interest of $2 for 1 yr. 5 m. 9 d., Ans. 

12. What is the interest of $6.50 for 3 yr. 8 m. 18 d. ? 

$.223=interest of $1 for 3 yr. 8 m. 18 d. 
6.50 



11150 
1338 



$1.44950=interest of $6.50 for 3 yr. 8 m. 18 d., Ans. 

233. What b the Note? 333. Bale for fiading the interest of any nam at 6 per 
oent., for any time? Beasen ? 
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13. What is the interest of $300 for 2 jr. 7 m. 24 d. ? 

$.1 5 9=interest of $1 for 2 yr. 7 m. 24 d. 
300 

$ 4 7.7 0= interest of $300 for 2 yr. 7 m. 24 d., Ans. 

14. What is the interest of $700 for 1 yr. 9 m. 12 d. ? 

Ans. $74.90. 

15. What is the mterest of $400 for 2 yr. 6 m. 15 d. ? 

16. .What is the mterest of $350 for 3 yr. 8 m. 24 d. ? 

234» The mode of casting interest given in Art. 233 is per- 
fectly simple, but the product is not changed when the multipli- 
cand and multiplier change places (Art 59, Note). Hence, 

To east interest at 6 per cent, per annum, on any sum, 
for any time : 

Rule. Multiply the principal hy the decimal which represents 
the interest of%\ for the given time. 

17. What is the mterest of $468 for 2 yr. 6 m. 11 d. ? 



FIRST OPERITION. 

$ 4 6 8. = Principal. 


^ — i + i. Instead of 


.15 1*— Int.of$l. 


multiplying by ^, as in this 


390 


example, it is usually easier 


468 


to multiply by ^ and ^, L e., 


2340 


divide by 2 and 3, as in the 


468 


following operation : 


$ 7 1.0 5 8, Ans. 




SXOOKD OPX&ATION. 




$4 68. 




.15 1i^ 


- 


234 


In like manner, when the 


156 


multiplier is §, we may divide 


468 


by 3 and set down the quo- 


2340 


tient twice. 


468 




$ 7 1.0 5 8, Ans. 





23A» jSecond rule ? Reason? Basiest way of multiplying by five sixths? Why eor- 
rmt ? JBasieet way for two thirds ? 
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18. What is the interest of $48.50 for 2 yr. 7 m. 21 d. ? 

Ans. $7.68725. 

19. What is the interest of $248 for 2 yr. 3 m. 18 d. ? 

Ahs. $34,224. 

^ 20. What is the interest of $965,188 for 2 yr. 3 m. 11 d. ? 

Ans. $132.07—. 

Note 1. In the following examples only 3 decimal places in the product 
will be preserved, but if the 4tli decimal place is 5 or morC) the third place 
will be increased by 1 thousandth. 

21. What is the interest of $225.87 for 1 yr. 3 m. 15 d. ? 

Ans. $17,505. 

22. What is the interest of $35.40 for 2 yr. 6 m. 9 d. ? 

Ans. $5,363. 

23. What is the interest of $450.87 for 1 yr. 7 m. 9 d. ? 

24. What is the interest of $375.50 for 2 yr. 1 m. 8 d. ? 

25. What is the interest of $225.75 for 1 yr. ^ m. 12 d. ? 

26. What is the interest of $84.82 for 2 yr. 4 m. 18 d. ? 

27. What is the interest of $125.16 for 1 yr. 11 m. 25 d. ? 

28. What is the interest of $658.25 for 1 yr. 2 m. 13 d. ? 

Note 2. In the following examples it is necessary to find the- time. This 
can be done as in Art. 203, or by finding the number of calendar months 
from' the earlier date and counting |Jie exact number of days remaining. 
The last method is quite common where the time is short. 

29. What is the interest of $125 from June 7, 1851, to Feb. 
11, 1854? Ans. $20,083. 

30. Find the interest of $154.25 from April 18, 1852, to Jan. 
26, 1855. Ans. $25,657. 

31. Find the interest of $172 from Aug. 7, 1854, to Sept. 9, 
1856. 

32. Find the interest of $254 from Nov. 12, 1855, to Jan 30, 
1857. 

33. What is the interest of $132.25 from Nov. 13, 1836, to 
May 2, 1841 ? 

34. What is the interest of $100 from March 26, 1841, to 
June 21, 1842 ? 

334. What of dficimal places after the third In the Ans.? Bzplain horn to find the 
time in example 29 and those following. 
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2S6» To find the interest when the principal is in 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings : 

Rule. Heduce the lower denomincUions to the decimal of a 
pound (Art. 175), then proceed cu with dollars and cents, and 
finally reduce the decimal part of the interest hack to shillings^ 
pence, and farthings (Art 176). 

Note. Bat 3 decimal places in the multiplicand are used. 

35. What is flie interest of 56 £ 10 s. 6 d. 3 qr. for 1 yr. 6 m. 
24 d. ? Ans. 5£ 6 s. 3 d. 1 qr. 

36. What is the interest of 246 £ 18 s. 9 d. 1 qr. for 2 yr. 3 m. 
15 d.? 

37. What is the mterest of 125£ 16 s. 8 d. 2qr. from Nov. 13, 
1861, to March 26, 1863? 

S36. To find the interest of any sum for any time, at 
any other rate than 6 per cent. : 

Rule. First find the interest at 6 per cent,: then divide this 
interest hy 6, which will give the interest at 1 per cent. ; and, 
finally, mtdtiply the interest at 1 per cent hy the given rate, 

38. What is the interest of $124.50 for 1 yr. 4 m. 12 d., at 

5%? 

OPBRATIOir. 

$ 1 2 4. 5 0, Principal. 

.0 8 2 = Int of $1 at 6 % for 1 yr. 4m. 12 d. 



24900 
99600 



6) $ 1 0. 2 9 00 = lnt of Principal at 6 %. 

$ 1.7 1 5 = Int of Principal at 1 4. 
5^ 

$ 8.5 7 5 = Int of Principal at 5 % Ans. 

39. What is the interest of $342.25 for 1 yr. Dm. 18d.,at 
8 %? Ans. $49,284. 

235* Rule for casting interest on pounds, shillings, etc.? How many dedmal 
placeain the muitfpiJeand aie used? 336* Kale for computing interest at any giten 
THtmf 
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40. What ia the mterest of $256.84 for 1 yr. 3 m. 15 d. at 

9 %? 

41. What is the mterest of 24£ 6 s. 8 d. 1 qr. for 2 yr. 9 m. 
12 d., at 5 % ? Ans. 3 £ 7 s. 8 d. 3 qr. 

42. What is the interest of 150 £ 10 s. for 2 yr. 4 m. 6 d., 

at4i%? 

S37* To find the amount of any sum at any rate for 
any time : 

Rule. First find the interest hy the preceding rules, and to 
the interest add the principal. 

43. What is the amomit of $325.75 for 1 yr. 4 m. 24 d., at 6 % ? 

OPULLTION. 

$3 2 5.75, Principal. 

.08 4=Int.xOf $1 for 1 yr. 4m. 24d. 

130300 
260600 



$ 2 7.3 6 300 = Int of Principal. 
$ 3 2 5.7 5 = Principal. 



$ 3 5 3.1 1 3 = Amount, Ans. 

44. What is the amount of $224.48 for 2 yr. 6 m. 15 d. ? 

Ans. $258,713. 

45. What is the amount of $48.33 for 1 yr 6 m. ? 

46. What is the amount of $365.25 for 1 yr. 3 m. 9 d. ? 

47. What is the amount of $444 from July 18, 1861, to Sept 
4, 1862 ? Ans. 474.044. 

48. What is the amount of $32.25 from Nov. 15, 1860, to 
July 25, 1862, at 7^ % ? 

49. What is the amount of $187.44 from May 25, 1869, to 
April 19, 1871, at 7^ % ? 

Note. The exact interest at 7^8^ % is 2 cts. a day for every $100. 

50. What is the amount of 82£ 12 s. 6 d. 3 qr. from Feb. 12, 
1860, to Dec. 24, 1862, at 5 % ? 



237. Bale for finding the amount of any sum fbr a given time and rate ? How much 
is the interest of 8100, at 7^^ % for a day ? 

n 
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Partial Payments of Promissory Notes. 

338. A Promissory Note, usually called a Note, is an 
engagement in writing to pay to the bearer, or to some person 
named or to his order, at a certain time, a specified sum of 
money, for value received. 

Note. The sum specified is called the Principal, or Face of the Note. 
The person who signs the Note is called the Maker or Promisor. The per- 
son to whom or to whose order it is to be paid, is called the Payee or 
Promisee. 

A person writing his name on the back of a Note indorses it, and as 
Indorser, becomes responsible for its payment. If it be indorsed with the 
words " without recourse " written above the name, it is simply transferred. 
The indorser does not, in this case, guarantee its payment. 

A Negotiable Note is one that can be transferred or sold, and in order to 
be negotiable it must be written " to order " or " bearer" 

A Joint and Several Note is one signed by more than one person, where 
each signer is responsible "jointly and severally '* for its payment. 

Partial Payments are part payments* of Notes or other obliga- 
tions. The sums paid are receipted for by being entered upon 
the back of the Note, and such entries are called Indorsements. 

The following is The United States Rule for casting 
interest on Notes when partial payments have been made. 

Rule. Mnd the amount of the principal to the time of the 
first payment ; from this amount subtract the first payment, and 
the remainder is a nevt principal, with which proceed to the 
time of the second payment, and so on to the time of settlement. 

Exception. If any payment is less than the interest due, cast 
the interest on the same principal up to the first time when the sum 
of the payments shaU equal or exceed the interest due; then subtract 
the SUM of the payments from the amount of the principal, and 
the remainder is a new principal, with which proceed as before. 

51. $525. Andever, Mass., June 4, 1848. 

For value received, I promise to pay John Davis, or order 
five hundred and twenty-five dollars, on demand, with interest. 

Daniel Trusty. 



i23S. What is a Promissory Note ? The Principal or Face ? The Maker ? Th« Fttye* ? 
The Indoraer ? A Negotiable Note ? A Joint and Several Note ? Partial Paymenti T 
XndonemeatB ? Giv the U. S. Bul«. 
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On this note are the following indorsements : Sept. 9, 1849, 
$114.20; May 15,1850, $78,285; Aug. 6, 1851, $244,375.; 
what was due Feb. 9, 1853? Ans. $191,003. 









OPKKlLTIOir. 








1. 


Principal. 
9525. 


Time. 

y. m. d. 
1-3-6 


Bate for 
Time. 

«.075f 


Interest. 
939.818 


Amount. 
$564,813 


Payment. 
9114.20 


New 
Principal. 

S450.618 


2. 


460.618 


8-6 


.041 


18.475 


469.088 


78.285 


890.808 


3. 


890.808 


1-2-21 


.073^ 


28.724 


419.527 


244.875 


176.162 


4. 


175.152 1-6-8 


.0905 


15.851 ' 


191.008 Am't dae Feb. 9, 1858. 


5 


2. $34( 


).36. 






Boston 


-, March 26, 1860. 



For value received, we promise to pay Stephen C. Jones, or 
bearer, three hundred forty-six and ^^ dollars, on demand, with 
interest Bruce & Davis. 

Indorsements : July 20, 1860, $54.75 ; April 8, 1861, $10 ; 
Sept 26, 1861, $5.50 ; Jan. 6, 1862, $150.46 ; what was due 
May 2, 1862 ? 

0PEBATI05. 

$ 3 4 6.3 6 Principal. 

6.5 8 1 Int from Mar. 26, '60, to July 20, '60 ... 3 m. 24 d. 

3 5 2.9 4 1 Amount of Principal to July 20. 
5 4.7 5 1st Payment 

2 9 8.1 9 1 1st Remainder, forming the 2d Principal. 

2 6.1 4 1 Int from July 20, '60, to Jan. 6, '62. (The payments 

April 8, '61, and Sept. 26, '61, being less than the interest then 
due.). . . lyr. 5 m. 16 d. 

3 2 4.3 3 2 Amount of 2d Principal to Jan. 6, 1862. 
1 6 5.9 6 Sum of 2d, 3d, and 4th Payments. 

1 5 8.3 7 2 2d Remainder, forming the 3d Principal. 

3.0 6 2 Int from Jan. 6,'62, to May 2, '62 ... 3 m. 26 d. 

$161,434 Amount due May 2, 1862, Ans. 

53. $486.96. * Andover, May 12, 1860. 

For value received, we, jointly and severally, promise to pay 
Abel Stevens, or order, four hundred eighty-six dollars and 
ninety-six cents, on demand, with interest. James Carter. 

John Davis. 

Indorsements: Jan. 24, 1861, $154.87; Dec. 6, 1861, 
$75.18; Aug. 18, 1862, $124.87 ; Dec 6, 1862, $100; what 
is dae April 24, 1863 ? .feoiL^, ^^'^Si^V 
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54. $167.42. Providence, April 15, 1858. 
For value received, 'I promise to pay A. B., or order, one 

hundred sixty-seven and -^^ dollars, in six months from date,, 
with interest. C. D. 

Indorsements: May 21, 1859, $42.18; July 17, 1860, 
$6.25; Sept 9,1860, $48.16; Jan. 27, 1861, $27.47; what 
was due April 15, 1862 ? Ans. $72,072. 

55. $472.76. New York, June 4, 1860. 
For value received of Walter Willis, I promise to pay him, 

or his order, four hundred seventy-two dollars and seventy-six 
cents, in six months from date, with interest at 7 per cent, after- 
wards. Samuel Johnson. 

Indorsements : April 10, 1861, $125.843 ; Nov. 28, 1861. 
$133,724; April 15, 1862, $223,081; what was due Nov. 13, 
1862? Ans. $24.97. 

133% The following is a common rule when settlement is 
made within a year after interest commences. 

Rule. 1. Find the amount of the principal from the time 
when interest commenced to the time of settlement, 

2. Find the interest of each payment from the time of payment 
to the time of settlement 

3. Subtract the sum of the payments with their interest from 
the amount of the principal 

57. $387.75. Burlingt(m,Vt., May Iby IS^l. 
For value received, I promise to pay to Samuel Adams, on 

demand, three hundred eighty-seven and -f^ dollars, with inter- 
est from date. Henrt Phillips. 

Indorsements: July 21, 1861, $75; Oct 10, 1861, $125 ; 
Feb. 24, 1862, $50 ; what was due at the time of settlement. 
May 15, 1862 ? * Ans. $152,186. 

58. A note of $2500, dated June 4, 1861, has the following 
Indorsements: Sept 4, 1861, $562.50; Dec 24, 1861, 

$846.37 ; Feb. 18, 1862, $362.63 ; what was due May 12, 
1862? Ans. $821,539. 



3S9» Bole when 8etaem«&b Va ibbAa id^bin. « 7«u. 
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*2S9n The following is The Connecticut Rule : 

1. When payments are made one if ear or more from the time 
from which the interest is reckoned, or when any payment is less 
than the interest then due, the work of computing the irUerest is 
performed according to The United States Rule. 

2. When payments exceeding the interest then dtM, are made 
within a year from the time from which the interest is reckoned, 
the amount of the principal must he found for a full year, and 
the amount of the payment from the time of payment to the end 
of such fuU year, and this, deducted from the amount of the prin- 
cipal previoudy obtained, wiUform the new principal, 

3. If the year extends beyond the time of setdement, interest on 
the payment is computed to the time of settlement. 

*58. $975.00. New Haven, January 3, 1863. 

For yalue received, I promise to pay John Sherman, or order, 
nine hundred and seventy-five dollars, on demand, with interest. 

Richard Thorpe. 

Indorsements: March 5, 1864, $150: July 6, 1864, 
$225.75; July 1, 1866, $25; what was due on settlement, Oct. 
31,- 1866? ' 

opnunoN. 

$973.00 Principal. 

68.575 Interest to March 5, 1864. 

1 4 3.5 7 5 Amount of Principal to March 5, 1864 
150.00 1st Payment 



8 9 3.5 7 5 2d Principal. 
5 3.6 1 4 Interest for 1 year from March 5, 1864. 



947.1 89 Amount of 2d Principal from March 5, 1864. 
2 2 5.7 5 2d Payment 

8.992 Int'on 2d Payment to March 5, 1865. 
234.742 Amount of 2d Payment to March 5, 1865. 



7 1 2.447 2d Remainder for 3d Principal. 
70.772 Interest to time of settlement, Oct 31, 1866. 



783.219 Amount " " « « « « 

25.000 3d Payment, less than the Interest then due. 



$758,219 Due on settlement, Oct 31, 1866, Ans. 

17* 
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IS40t Many business men, in computing the interest on 
notes, adopt the following 

Rule. -Ftn»/ the interest of the principal for a year ; also of 
each payment made during the year from the time of payment to 
the end of the year. Then subtract the sum of the payments^ 
together with their interest, from the amount of the principal, and 
the remainder is a new principal, with which proceed ^r anothjer 
year, and so on to the time of settlement. 

59. A note of $1500, dated July 25, 1859, has the followmg 

Indorsements : Sept 13, 1859, $100 ; Jan. 25, 1860, $300 ; 

Sept 19, 1860, $250; Dec. 25, 1860, $225; Aug. 13, 1861, 

300 ; what was due June 13, 1862? 

SOLUTION. 

Amount of Principal to July 25, '60, 1 yr., $ 1 5 9 0. 

1st Payment, $100. 

Int of 1st Pa/t to July 25, '60, 10 m. 12 d., 5.2 

2d Payment, 300, 

Int of 2d Payment to July 25, '60, 6 m., 9. 

Sum of 1st and 2d Pay'ts, with Int, • 4 1 4.20 

1st Remainder or 2d Principal, 1 1 75.80 

Int of 2d Principal to July 25, '61, 1 yr., 7T).5 48 

Amount of 2d Principal to July 25, '61, 124 6.3 48 

3d Payment, $ 2 5 0. 

Int of 3d Pa/t to July 25, '61, 10 m., 6 d., 1 2.7 5 
4th Payment, 225. 

Int of 4th Pay't to July 25, '61, 7 m., 7.8 7 5 

Sum of 3d and 4th Pay'ts, with Int, 4 9 5.6 2 5 

2d Remainder or 3d Principal, 750.723 

Int of 3 d Prin. to June 13, '62, 10 m. 18 d., 3 9.7 8 8 

Amount of 3 d Prin. to June 13, 1862, 790.511 

5th Payment, $300. 

Int of 5th Pay't to June 13, '62, 10 m., 15. 

5th Payment, with its Interest, 315. 



Sum due at settlement, June 13, '62, Ans., $ 4 7 5.5 1 1 



940* Thixd rale fox oomput&D« \tiV«i«iik oattfotaftX 
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60. A note of $684, dated May 25, 1859, has the following 

Indorsements: June 1, 1859, $100; July 7, 1860, $100; 
Oct. 13, 1860, $75; Dec 19, 1860, $50; June 7, 1861, $100; 
Aug. 13, 1861, $40; what was due July 15, 1862? 

Ans. $302,044. 

Note. There is, perhaps, no other operation in Practical Arithmetic in 
which accountants differ so much as in the mode of coropnting interest. All- 
the methods are based upon the principles developed in the preceding pages, 
and it is believed there is no plan, nniversaUy applicable, which is more 
simple than the foregoing. 

The following method of reckoning interest is largely used by business 
men. 

The principal advantage arises from the best divisions of time. Facility 
in this can be easily acquired by practice, and to one having frequent occa- 
sion to compute interest the attainment is of great importance. 

041. The interest of $1 for 6 days, at 6 per cent, is 1 mill. 
The interest of $1 for ten times 6 d. = 60 d. = 2 m. is 1 cent. 
The interest of $1 for ten times 2 m. = 20 m. = 1 yr. 8 m. is 1 dime. 
The interest of $1 for ten times 20m.=16yr. 8m. is $L 
So the interest of $2, $3, or $1000, for the same tunes, is 2, 3, or 
1000 mills, cents, dimes, or dollars. Thus wo see that any num- 
ber of dollars expresses its own interest in mills, cents, dimes, or 
dollars for the above-mentioned times, and hence, to know the 
interest, it is only necessary to determine the place of the decimal 
point 

61. What is the interest of $324 for 93 days ? 

OPBBAdOir. 

$3.2 4 = Int for 6 d. 
1.6 2 = Int. for 3 d. All like examples can be 

.16 2 = Intfor 3d. solved in a similar manner. 

$5.0 2 2 = Int for 9^^^ Ans. ^ence, 

2i2. To conipate interest at 6 per cent, for months 
and days, 

Rule. Move the decimal point in the principal two places tO" 

340. What ofdUferent modes of com pattngiaterest? What of the best diyision of 
thne? 341. Any sum of moncj ezpfesflee its own interest at siz per cent., fbr what 
times? 
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ward the left^ and the remit wiU he the interest for TWO months 
or SIXTY DATS. Move the point three places toward the left, and 
the result will be the interest for six days. ITien take such mul- 
tiples and aliquot parts of these results as the given time may 
require^ and the sum of these will he the interest. 

Proof. Divide the computed interest by the interest of the 
principal for one monthj and the quotient should he the number of 
months expressed in the example ; or, divide by the interest for 
one day, and the quotient should be the number of days, 

NoTB 1. This is the most simple mode of proof/ and applies to all 
rules for computing interest The Problems in Interest, page 203, furnish 
other methods ofproof. 

NoTB 2. In computing interest it is cnstomarj to consider 30 days a 
month and 12 months a year, and .*. the computed interest for 12 times 30 
days, or 360 days (i. e. for f^f = ^ of a year), is trubf the interest for a 
whole year. Thus, the computed interest for any number of days is -X too 
large and it must .*. he diminished by -^ of itself to find the true interest. 
As interest is usually computed for months and days the difierence is slight, 
and, in course of business, is seldom considered ; but in England, and in 
dealing with the United States Government, it is customary to compute true 
interest. 

62, Wliat is tihe interest of $720 for 7 months and 3 days ? 

$ 7.2 = Int. for 2 m. 

2 1.6 = Int. for 6 m. =3 times 2 m. 
3.6 = Int. for 1 m. = i of 2 m. 
.36 = Intfor .3d. = iof6d.' 

$ 2 5.5 6 = Int for 7 m. 3 d:, Ans. 

Proof. The interest of the principal for 1 month is $3.60, 
and the Ans. to the example is $25.56 ; .*. the time in months 
is $25.56-7-$3.60=7.1 m.=7m. ^3d., the time yiven in th§ 
example. 

63. What is the interest of $1260 for 75 days ? 

$12.6 0=Int. for 6 0d. 

3.1 5 = Int for 15d. = J of 6 d. 

1 5.7 5 = Int. for 7 5d., Ans. 



^9J^. BaJe for computing interest for months and days, at 6 per cent ? Proof? Note'kT 
Note 2? 
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043* Three days is -j^ of a month, .*. ^ of the interest of 
$1, or any other sunty for 1 month, is the interest of the same 
Bum for 3 days. In like manner, ^ of the interest of any sum 
for any number of months is the interest of the same sum for 
three times as many days. 

64 What is the interest of $765 for 2 m. 6 d. ? 

OPBRATION. 

7.6 5 =*Int. for 2 m., i. e., for 6 d. 

.765 = Int for ^ of 60 d., i. e., 6d. 

8.4 15 = Int for 6 6 d., Ans. 

65. What is the interest of $845 for 6 days ? 

845 mills = $.845, Ans. 

66. What is the interest of $845 for 2 months ? 

845 cents = $8.45, Ans. 

67. What is the interest of $845 for 1 yr. 8 m.? 

Ten times 845 cents = $84.50, Ans. 

68. What is the interest of $845 for 16| yr. ? 

Ten times $84.50 = $845, Ans. 

NoTB. The pnpil will observe that merely changing the position of 
the decimal point, as in the fonr preceding examples, gives the interest of 
any snm for 6 days, for 2 months, for 1 year and 8 months, or for 16} 
years. 

69. What is the interest of $845 for 1 yr. 10 m. 6 d. ? 

OPSBATIOir. 

$84.50 =Int.forlyr. 8 m., i. e., for 2 m. 
8.4 5 = Int for ^^ of 2 m., i. e., 2 m. 

.845 = Int for ^ of 2 m., i. e., 6 d. 



$9 3.7 9 5 = Int for 2 2m.6d.,Ans. 

70. What is the interest of $348 for 22 days ? "" 

3 ) $ 3.4 8 = Int for 6 days. 

1.1 6 =Intfor ^lOdays. 
.116 = Int for 2 days. 

1.2 7 6 = Int forT2 days, Ans. 



!t43. One tenth of the interest of any sum for any number of months, is the interest 
»f the same sum for how many days ? Rule for determining the interest of any sum for 
6 days ? For 2 months ? For 1 yr. 8 m.? For 16 yr. 8 m.? 
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71. What is the interest of $41 2 for 5 m.? Ans. $10.30. 

72. What is the interest of $42 for 2 m. 22 d. ? Ans. $.574. 

73. What is the interest of $54 for 22 d. ? Ans. $,198. 

74. What is the mterest of $2148 for 3 m. 10 d. ? 

75. What is the interest of $75 for 1 yr. 10 m. 6 d. ? 

76. What is the interest of $173 for 1 yr. 8 m. ? 

IS44. In some States interest is allowed on the annual in« 
terest of the principal which is due and unpaid, if the note is 
written " with interest annually." Such examples may be solved 
by computing interest on the prindpcH for the whole time and on 
each year's interest for the time it is due and unpaid; but the fol- 
io wing brief practical mode of computing " annual interest" will 
be of service to the business man. 

HiJLE. Find the interest on the prindpod for the given num- 
her o/" ENTIRE YEARS ; on this interest find the interest for half 
of the gears less one, and the months and dags ; and this latter in- 
terest is the EXCESS op annual over simple interest /or the 
given time. To this excess add the interest on the principal for the 
whole time, and the sum is the annucd interest for the given time, 

77. What is the annual interest of $800 for 5 years ? 

$ 8 0, Principal. 

.3 0= Simple Int, of $1 for 5 years. 

2 4 0.0 0= Simple Int of $800 for 5 years. 5_ ^ 

.12 = Simple Int. of $1 for 2yr. i. e., for • z=2yr. 
•^^— — ^— — ^ 

2 8.8 0= Excess of annual over simple Int. of $800 for 5 yr. 
2 4 = Simple Int. of the principal, as above. 



$ 2 6 8.8 0= Annual Lit of $800 for 5 yr., Ans- 

78. What is the annual interest of $600 for 6 yr. 4 m. 18 d. ? 

Solution. The interest of $600 for 6 years is $216; the 
interest of $216 for J of (6 — 1) yr., increased by the months and 
days, viz. 2^ jr. 4m. 18 d., or 2yr. 10m. I8d. is $37,368, and 
this is the excess of the annual over the simple interest of $600 
for 6yr. 4 m. 18d. To this add the interest of $600 for 6yr. 
4m. 18d., viz. $229.80, and we have $267,168, the annual int. 

— J _ - 

iM4. BuJe for c<(nipuUng aHikuaiX Vsit«K6\it '&x$\»ia Bx. 77. JSz. 78. 
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79. What is the annual interest of $462.84 for 7 jr. 8 m. € d. ? 

Ans. $256.33. 

80. What is the excess of annual over simple interest of $250 
for 5 yr. 7 m. 24 d. ? Ans. $11,925. 

81. What is the amount of $325, at annual interest for 8 yr. 
' 6 m, 15 d. ? Ans. $529,393. 

82. What is the amount of $4692.80, at annual interest for 9 
vr. 4 m. 24 d. ? 

Problems in Interest. 

IS45* In every example in interest there are four elements 
or particulars which claim special attention, viz. Principe^ Matey 
Time^ and LUeretty any three of which being given, the other can 
be found. 

To find the Interest when the Principal, Rate, and Time are 
given, has, thus far, been the object of our discussion. 

The other branches of the subject give rise to the following 
problems : 

f^M. Peoblem 1. Principal, Interest, and Timo 
given, to mid the Rate. 

Ex. 1. At what rate per cent, must $300 be put on interest 
to gain $18 in 2 years ? 

Analysis. $300, at 1 per cent, will gain $6 in 2 years ; 
.-., to gain $18, the rate must be the quotient of $18 -f* S6 = 3. 
Hence, 

« 

Rule. Divide the given interest hy the interest of the princi- 
pal, for the given timej at 1 per cent, and the quotient will be the 
rate. 

2.- At what rate per cent must $142 be put on interest to 
gain $21.30 in 3 years? Ans. 5. 

3. If $36 gain $7.56 in* 3 years, what is the rate per cent ? 

4. If $300 gam $43.80 in 2 yr., what is the rate per' cent ? 

« ■ ■ 

345. How many particulan claim attention in an example in interest? What 
antliej? How mai^ of them are given? {^46. 0\^\a^ Yt^X^.V. '%jq&a\ 
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2i7, Pboblem 2. Principal, Interest, and Rate 
given, to find the Time. 

Ex. 1. For what time must $200 he on interest at 6 ^ to 
gam $36 ? 

Analysis. $200 in 1 year, at 6 per cent., will gain $12 ; .*., 
to gain $36, the time in years must he the quotient of $36 -s- $12 ' 
= 3. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the given interest by the interest of the prind* 
pal for one year at the given rate, and the quotient will be the time. 

2. How long must $254 he on interest at 5 ^ to gain 
$4445 ? Ans- 3.5 yr. = 3 yr. 6 m. 

3. How long must $75 he on interest at 8 % to gam $15.80 ? 

Ans. 2.63J yr. = 2 yr. 7 m. 18 d. 

4. How long« must $200 he on interest at 6 ^ to amount 
to $236 ? ' Ans. 3 years. 

5. For what time must $72 he put to interest at 8^ ^ to 
amount to $87.30 ? 

6. For what time must $1000 he put to interest at 9 ^ to 
gain $247.50 ? ^ 

7. How long must $100 he on interest at 5 ^ to gain $100 ? 

Ans. 20 years. 

Note. $100 in 1 year, at 5 % will gain $5 ; .*., to gain $100, the time 
in years most be the quotient of $100 -r- $5 = 20 ; i e.. 

To find the time in which any sum wiU double itself at any 
rate per cent,, divide 100 by the rate^ and the quotient will be the 
time in years. 

8. In how many years will $50 amount to $100, it heing on 
interest at 8 % ? Ans. 12 yr. 6 m. 

9. How long will it take any sum of money to douhle itself 
on interest at 6 ^ ? 

10. In what time will a sum of moifey triple itself on interest 
at 5 % ? 



if4T. Prob. 2? Bole? Rule for fbnfing the tkae in which any prindpal wUI 
double Mt anj nte per oent ? 
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S4S« Pboblesi 3. Interest, Time, and Rate given, to 
find the Principal. 

Ex. 1. What principal, at 6 %, will gain $18 in 1 yr. 6 m. ? 

Analysis. $1, in 1 yr. 6 m., at 6 per cent, will gain 9 cts,, 
L e., $.09; .*. the principal must be the quotient of $18-s-.09= 
$200. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the given interest hy the interest of $1 for 
the given rate and timey and the quotient will be theprincipaL 

2. What principal, at 6 %, will gain $13 in 8 months ? 

Ans. $325. 

3. What principal, on interest at 8 % per annum, will gain 
$150 semi-annually ? 

4. B endowed a professorship with a salary of $2000 per 
annum ; what sum did he invest at 6 ^ ? 

(a) To the preceding we may add 

Problem 4. Amount, Bate, and Time given, to find 
the Principal. 

Ex. 1. What principal, at 5 ^, will amount to $110 in 2 
years ? 

Analysis. $1 in 2 years, at 5 per cent., amounts to $1.10; 
.*. the principal must be the quotient of $1 10 -s- 1.10 =$100. 
Hence, 

Rule. Divide the given amount hy the amount of %\for the 
given rate and time, and the quotient will he the principal. 

2. What principal, at 6. %, will amount to $130.39 in 8 
months ? Ans. $125,375. 

3. What principal, at 8 %, for 8 years, will amount to 
$74.40 ? 

4. What is the interest of that sum for 2 yr. 6 m., at 8 ^, 
which will, at the given rate and time, amount to $240 ? • 



348. ObjectofPiob. 8? Bole? Pzob.4? Bole? 
18 
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COMPOUND INTEREST. 

249* Compound Interest is interest on both principal 
and interest^ the latter not being paid when it becomes due. 

The principal may be increased by adding the interest to it 
annually, semi-annnally, quarterly, etc., according to agreement, 
and the creditor may receive compound interest without being 
liable to the charge of usury (Art 231), though he cannot UgaUy 
collect it if the debtor refuses to pay. 

S50. To calculate Compound Interest : 

£^ULE. Make the amount for the first pear or tpecified 

. time the principal ^br the second ; tjjte amount for the second 

Ae principal for the third ; and$o on. IVwn <A« last amount 

subtract the first principal, and the R£MAIIP>er is the com^ 

pound interest, 

Ex. 1. What is the compound interest on $100 for 3 yr. 8 m., 
at 6 ^ per annum ? 

opnunoH. 

$ 1 0. Ist Principal. 

$ 1 X.O 6 = 6. Interest for 1st year. 

10 6. Ist Am't or 2d Prin. 
$10 6 X.O 6= 6.8 6 Interest for 2d year. 

1 1 2.8 6 2d Am't or 3d Prin. 
$ 1 1 2.3 6 X.O 6 = 6.7 416 Interest for 3d year. 

1 1 9.1 1 6 3d Am't or 4th Prin. 
$ 1 1 9.1 1 6X.0 15= 1.7 8 6 5 2 4 Interest for 3 months. 

1 2 0.8 8 8 1 2 4 4th or last amount 
10 0. 1st Principal. 

$ 20.8 8 8 1 2 4 Com.Int for3yr.3m. 

NoTB 1. Find the amomit for the years as thongh there were no months 
in the giYen time, and this amount is the principal Jbr the remaining months. 



349« Compoand InteroBt, uliat is it ? How often may th« interest be compounded ? 
Mmj the ereditor reeeite oranpoond interest if the debtor chooses to pay ? Can he eolieet 
U if the debtor refiasea to pay? 350* Role Ibr computing compound iutncst? Rnk 
wAea tt«av juv JDOOII10 and di^ in the g^t«ii t^Mt 
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2. What is the compound interest on $200 for 2 yr. 8 m., at 
4 % per annum ? Ans. $22,089. 

3. What is the compound interest on $500 for 3 years, at 7 
%? Ans. $112.5215. 

4. What is the amount of $5000 at compound interest^ for 
4yr. 10m. 12 d.? Ans. $6640.629. 

5. What is the amount of $3000 at compound interest for 
2 yr. 6 m. 1 8 d. ? Ans. $3482.03 6. 

6. What is the compound interest of $10000 for 2yr. 6 m. 
18d., at 6 % ? Ans. $1606.788. 

7. What is the compound interest of $10000 for 2 yr. 6 m. 
18 d., at 4 % ? Ans. $1053.952. 

8. What is the compound interest of $10000 for 2yr. 6m« 
18 d., at 8 % ? Ans. $2177.216. 

Note 2. Four per cent of any number is §, and 8 % is | of 6 % of the 
same nnmber, but the compound interest of any sum of money at 4 % is iesa 
than § of the compound interest of the same sum for the same time at 6 %, 
and the compound interest at 8 % is iiwre than ^ of the compound interest 

at 6 %, as may be seen by examples 6, 7, and 8. 

The compound interest at 4 % is less than half the compound interest of 
the same sum at 8 %, because the base of percentage, (i. e. the principal,) 
after the 1st year, is less in computing interest at 4 per cent, than in com- 
puting it at 8 %; thus, in computing interest at 4 and 8 % the Ist year 
the base is the satne, and one interest is just half of the other; but the 2d year 
one base is $104 and the other $108 ; .*. the interest at 4 % is less than half 
of that at ^%, 

9. What is the amount of $250 tor 2yr. 6 m., at 3 % for 
each 6 m., compounding the interest semi-annually ? 

Ans. $289,818. 

10. What is the interest of $36 for 1 yr. 9 m., at 2 % per 
quarter, compounding the interest quarterly? 

Ans. $5,352. 

11. What is the compound interest of $864.75 for 3yr. 8 m. 
15 d., at 6 % ? Ans. $208,953. 

12. What is the compound interest of $327.54 for 4yr. 4 m. 
8d.? 

»^ 1 : . : — 

350« liioompoimdintevestati^balfasintiehaaatS^? Why? 
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251. Compound interest may be calculated more ex« 
peditiously by means of the following 



TABLE, 

Showing the Amount qf$\, £\, etc., interest compounded aamvaJUf at 4, 5, 6, 7, 

and 8 per cent., from 1 to 20 years. 



Yr. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



4 per Cent. 



1.040000 

1.081600 

1.124864 

1.169859— 

1.216653— 

1.265319+ 

1.315932— 

1.3685694- 

1.423312— 

1.4802444- 

1.539454+ 

1.601032+ 

1.665074— 

1.731676+ 

1.800944— 

1.872981+ 

1.947900+ 

2.025817— 

2.106849+ 

2.191123+ 



6 per Cent. 



1.050000 

1.102500 

1.157625 

1.215506+ 

1.276282— 

1.340096— 

1.407100+ 

1.477455+ 

1.551328+ 

1.628895— 

1.710339+ 

1.795856+ 

1.885649+ 

1.979932— 

2.078928+ 

2.182875— 

2.292018+ 

2.406619+ 

2.526950+ 

2.653298— 



6 per Cent. 



1.060000 

1.123600 

1.191016 

1.262477— 

1.338226— 

1418519+ 

1.503630+ 

1.593848+ 

1.689479— 

1.790848— 

1.898299— 

2.012196+ 

2.132928+ 

2.260904— 

2.396558+ 

2.540352— 

2.692773— 

2.8543^39+ 

3.025600— 

3.207135+ 



7 per Cent. 



1070000 
1.144900 
1.225043 
1.310796+ 
1.402552— 
1.500730- - 
1.605781- - 
1.718186-- 
1.838459- - 
1.967l51-- 
2.104852— 
2.252192— 
2.409845+ 
2.578.534-}- 
2.759032-^ 
2.952164— 
3.158815+ 
3.379932-i- 
3.616528— 
3.869684+ 



8 per Cent. 



1.080000 
1.166400 
1.259712 
1.360489— 
1.469328- - 
1.586874- - 
1.713824- - 
1.850930- - 
1.999005— 
2.158925— 
2.331639— 
2.518170+ 
2.719624— 
2.937194— 
3.172169+ 
3.425943— 
3.700018- - 
3.996019- - 
4.315701-- 
4.660957- - 



Tr. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Note. The interest is $1, £1, etc., less than the amount in the above table. 

13. What is the compound interest on $600 for 20 yr. ? 

$ 2.2 7 1 3 5 = Int. of $1 for 20 yr. taken from the Table 
600 

132 42 81000 ==Int. of $600 for 20 yr., Ans. 

1 4. What is the compound interest on $30 for 5 yr. 6 m.? 

$ 1.3 3 8 2 2 6 = Amount of $1 for 5 yr. 
^03^ =Int. of $1 for 6m. 

.04014 67 8 

.3 38 22 6 =Int. of $lfor5yr. 

$.3 7837278 =Int. of $1 for 5yr. 6m. 
30 

niSdl 1 8 3 40=Int. of iSOfoT 5yr. 6m., Ans. 
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15. What is the amount of $50, at 7% per annnm, for 15 yr, 
at compound interest ? 

$2. 759032 = Amount of $1 for 15 yr. 
50 

$ 13 7.9 51600 = Amount of $50 for 15 yr., Ans. 

16. What is the amount of $350.50, at 8 ^^ compound inter- 
est, for 18 years ? . 

17. What is the compound interest of $75 for 20 years, at 

8%? 

18. What is the interest of $500 for 9 yr. 6 m., at 4 % for 
each 6 months, compounding the interest semi-annually ? 

Ans. $553,425. 

19. What is the amount of $100 at compound interest for 40 
years, at 7 % per aimum? Ans. $1497.445. 

20. What is the amount of $100 at compound interest for 30 
years, at 6 % per annum ? 



y. 



♦DISCOUNT. 



I^j^ Discount is an abatement or deduction made for the 
payment of a debt before it is due. 

The PRESENT WORTH of a debt, payable at a future time with- 
out interest, is, evidently, a sum which, put at legal interest, will 
amount to the debt at the time of its becoming due. 

The debt, then, is an amount , the present worth is the princi- 
pal, and the discount is the interest of this principal. Hence, 

S53t The rule for finding the present worth is that 
given in Prob. 4, Art. 248, viz. : 

Divide the given sum by the amount of $1 for the given raU 
and time. 

The DISCOUNT is found hy subtracting the present worth from 
the face of the debt. 

* Optional. 

359. What is Discount ? Present Wortli ? The debt is the same as what in Art. 248 ? 

Present Worth? Discount? 353. Bole for finding piesent worth? Discount? B:^ 
plain Ex. 1. 

IS* 
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Ex. 1. What is the present worth of $37.44, due in 8 months ? 
What the discount ? 

opounoH. 
Amount of $1 for 8 m., 1.0 4) 3 7.4 4 (3 6, Present wortL 

312 



$ 3 7.4 4, Given sum, 624 

3 6.0 0, Present wprth, 624 

$ 1.44^ Discount. 

2. What is the present worth of a debt of $100, payable in 
one year, without interest? What the discount ? 

Ans. Present worth, $94.339-|- ; discount, $5.661— . 

3. What is the present worth of $1319.29, due in 2 yr. 11 m. ? 

Ans. $1122.80. 

4. What is the present worth of $141.50, due in 1 yr. 3 m. 
15 d.? Ans. $131.32-f. 

5. What is the present worth of $346.87, due in 2 yr. 4 nu 
12 d.? Ans. $303.74—. 

6. What is the discount on $456.25, due in 9 m. 12 d. ? 

Ans. $20.48. 

7. What is the present worth of $490.50, due in 1 yr: ,6m. ? 
What the discount ? 

8. What is the discount on $315, due in 1 year, at 5 ^ ? 

9. I have a note for $1000, payable May 1, 1863 ; what dis- 
count shall I make for payment to-day, Aug. 19, 1862, money 
bearing interest at 10 ^ per annum ? Ans. $65.42. 

Note. The interest on the present worth equals the discount on the 
debt. 

10. What is the interest for 6 months on the presentworth of 
a note for $350, due 6 months hence? Ans. $10.19. 

11. What is the interest for a year on the present worth of a 
note for $756, due 1 year hence? 

12. I have a note for $436, payable June 21, 1863 ; what m 
the worth of the note to-day, May 12, 1863, money being worth 
8 ^ per annum ? 

IB. What is the discount on $896, due in 1 yr. 8 m. ? 
14. What ia the present wortih of $47 5^ dw^iw 2 yr, 4 m. 12d. ? 
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BANKING AND BANK DISCOUNT. 

853 a. A Bank is an institution, incorporated by law, for 
the safe keeping and loaning of money, dealing in exchange, 
furnishing a currency for circulation, etc. 

The charter incorporating a bank, defines its privileges and 
limits its powers. 

The Capital Stock of a bank is the money paid into the 
bank by the stockholders, as a basis of business. 

Note I. Banks are of three kinds, viz. : Banks of Deposit, Banks of 
Discount, and Banks of Circulation, 

A Bank of Deposit receives and takes care of money, subject to the order 
of the depositor. 

A Bank of Discount loans money upon notes, drafts, and other securities. 

A Bank of Circulation issues its own bills or notes, which are usually re- 
deemable in coin at the bank which issues them, and, because redeemable in 
coin, thof pass as money in business transactions. ^ 

Banks in this country usually combine the threefold office of deposit, dis- 
count, and circulation. 

NoTB 2. The affairs of a bank are controlled by a Board of Directors, 
chosen annually by the stockholders from among themselves. 

The President and Cashier, appointed by the Directors, superintend the 
business of a bank and sign all bills which it issues. 



"O" 



A Bank Check is an order for money, drawn on the bank. 
The face of a note is the sum for which it is written. 
The maturity of a note is the day when it becomes due. 

In most of the states a note is not legally due until three days 
after the time which the note specifies for its payment. These 
three days are called days of grace. A note matures upon the 
last day of grace. 

Note 3. When a note becomes due on Sunday or a legal holiday, it is 
legally payable on the preceding day. 

253 a. What is a Bank ? What of its priyilegefl and powers ? What is the 
Capital Stock of a Bank? Banks are of how many Idnds? What? The office of 
each? What of hanks in this country? Directors, how chosen? Duties of Presi- 
dent and Cashier? A Bank Check, what? The ftoe of a note? The maturity? 
What of days of grace? When does a note mature? What of Sundays and 
holidays? 
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. NoTB 4. A note made payable in a certain number of days is not due 
until that number of days and grace expire ; thus a thirty days* note, dated 
Jan. 31, becomes due March 5 (or, in leap-year, March 4), but a note made 
payable in a certain number of months, nominally matures on the same day 
of the month that it is dated, if there are so many days in the month when 
it matures ; or, if there are not sp many days in the month, it matures on 
the last day of the month ; thus, a ohe month note, dated on the 28th of Febru- 
ary, nominally matures Mai'ch 28, and legaUy matures March 31 ; but a one 
month note, dated on Jan. 28 (except in leap-year), or on Jan. 29, Jan. 80 
or Jan. 31, nominally matures Feb. 28, and legally March 3. 

^3 b. Interest on money borrowed at a bank is paid when 
the money is borrowed. The interest deducted in advance from 
the face of a note, and retained by the bank as compensation for 
the money borrowed, is called Bank DiscourU. The money re- 
ceived by the borrower is called the Proceeds or Avails of the 
note, and is equal to the face of the note, less the interest The 
note is said to be discounted. 

To find the ban^ discount and the proceeds of a note, 
payable at a specified future time, without interest, 

Rule. 1. Find the interest on the face of the note^ at the 
given rate, from the time of discounting to the maturity^ atid the 
result will be the discount, 

2, Subtract the discount from the face of the note, and the 
remainder will be the proceeds or avails. 

Ex. 1. What is the bank discount on a 90 days note for 
$368 ? What are the proceeds ? 

$ 3.6 8 = Interest for 6 days. 

1.8 4 = Interest for 3 days. 

.18 4= Interest for 8 days. 

$ 5.7 4 = Interest for 9 3 days, 1st Ans. 
$ 3 6 8 — $ 5.7 4 = $ 3 6 2.2 9 6 , proceeds, 2d Ans. 

2. I have a 6 months note for $768, dated May 12 ; what will 
be the avails if I get it discounted Sept. 3 ? 

293 a. A note payable in a number of days, when due t In a nnmber of 
MDontbs, when due? 393 b. Interest paid at bank, when? Money received, called 
wbAt ? Bale for Hading bank dteoount ! ¥ot findVni^ t\i« proceeds of a note ? 
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$ 7.6 8 = Interest for 2 m. 
1.5 3 6 = Interest for 1 2 d. 



9.2 1 6.= Discount. 
$ 7 6 8 — $ 9.2 1 6 = $ 7 5 8.7 8 4, proceeds, Ans. 
Six months and grace from May 12 expire Nov, 15. From 
Sept. 3 to Nov. 15 is 2 m. 12 d., the time for which the note is 
discounted. 

3. What will be the bank discount and what the proceeds on a 
4 months note for $8646 ? 

4. On a 90 days note for $1842 at 7 % ? 

5. On a 6 months note for $489, at 5 % ? 

6. A 4 months note for $629, dated Feb. 27, was discounted 
Apr. 12 ; what were the proceeds ? 

7. What is the difference between bank discount and true dis- 
count (Art. 252) on an 8 months note for $4600 ? 

Note 1: When a note bearing interest is discounted before its matur- 
ity, the amount of the note at maturity, rather than its face, is the base for 
discounting. 

8. What are the proceeds of a note for $10000, payable in 6 
months and bearing interest, if discounted 2 nfonths before its 
maturity ? 

The amount of $10000 for 6 m. 3 d. is $10305, and the in- 
terest of $10305 for 2 m. is $103.05, which taken from $10305, 
leaves $10201.95, Ans. 

9. What are the proceeds of a note for $6844, payable in 4 

months and bearing interest, if discounted 1 month after date ? 

Note 2. Business men often deduct more than the legal rate of interest 
for present payment of a bill having a term of credit. 

10. What shall I pay on a 6 months bill of $75, if 5 % be 
deducted for cash ? 

. 11. What on a bill of $250, if 8 % is deducted ? 

S53 c. To find the sum for which a note must be 
written that the proceeds may be a specified sum. 

Ex. 1. For what sum must a 45 days note be written, that 
the proceeds may be $240 ? 



953 b. WJiat \s Note 1? Note 2? 



t 
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oPERATioK. The proceeds of $1 for 

$ 1.0 45 (Jays and grace, are 

Interest of $1 for 48. days, .0 8 $0,992, and .-. the face of 

Proceeds of $1 ~JJ2 fl ^o^ ^jjf* be as many 

r.^^ ^ « ^ , /. o r dollars as $0,992 is con- 

$ 2 4 - .992 = $ 2 4 1.9 3 5, ^j^^^ ^j^^^ ^ $2^0, viz. 

Ans.] $241,935. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the required proceeds hy the proceeds of $iybr 
the given rate and timCy and the quotient wiU he the number of 
dollars in the face of the required note, 

2. For what sum must a 3 months note be given, that the pro- 
ceeds may be $300 ? 

3. A farmer sold produce for which he received a 60 days 
note, which he immediately had discounted at the bank. The 
proceeds of the note were $593.70 ; what was its fece ? 

4. A merchant wishes to borrow $1200 at a bank, for 90 days; 

what shall be the £a,ce of the note, the rate of interest being 

7 %? 

INSURANCE. 

2^4. Insurance is a contract of indemnity for a stipulated 
amount, against loss from any specified casualty. ' 

Note. There are different kinds of insurance, as Fire, Marine, Life, and 
Accident Insurance. 

355. The Premium is the sum paid for the insurance, and 
is usually computed at a certain per cent, on the sum insured. 
The per cent varies according to the nature, locality, etc., of the 
property, or the age, place of residence, etc, of the person 
insured; also according to the length of time for which the 
security is given. 

Note. Some property is so hazardous, that insurance companies decUne 
taking the risk at any per cent. 

356. The Policy is the writing or record of the contract, 
given by the insurer to the insured. The policy specifies the 
nature of the risk, and names the hour when it begins and ends, 

253 c. To find the &ce of a note such that the proceeds shall be a specified 
5am, Role? 254. What is Insnrance ? What different kinds? 255. Premium? 
How computed? Does the per cent, yary? Why? 256. What is the Policy? What 
does it gpeotty ? • 
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I857t If property is fully insured, the owner is tempted to 
destroy the property, and secure its value from the insurance 
company. To prevent such fraud, companies will usually insure 
the property for only about § or f its value, requiring the owner 
to risk the remainder. The same property may be insured at 
several different offices, by consent of the companies insuring 
it, but not so that the whole sum insured at the different offices 
shall exceed that per cent, of its value which a single company 
is accustomed to insure. 

258. To calculate the premium on a given sum : 

Rule. Multiply the sum insured by the rate per cevity tmtten 
decimaUy, 

Note. The insured usually pajs a given sum, say, $1.25, for the policy, 
in addition to the premium of a certain per cent on the sum insured. 

Ex. 1. What is the cost of insuring $2500 on my house for 
1 year at 2 %, the policy being $1.25 ? 

OPBRATION. 

$2500X .0 2 =$ 5 0.0 0, Premium. 

1.2 5, Policy. 

$ 5 1.2 5, Ans. 

2. What is the annual premium for insuring a manufacturing 
establishment in the sum of $75000, at 3 % ? Ans. $2250. 

3. In a certain house, the furniture, worth $2400, is insured 
for § its value at If % ; what is the premium ? 

4. The Merrimac Mutual Fire Insurance Company have 
insured $2000 on my house for a period of 5 years, at ^ of 1 
% ; what is the cost, the policy being $1.25. 

5. I buy a house for $8000, and get it insured for f of its 
value at f of 1 % ; the house being burned, what is my loss ? 
What is the loss of the insurers ? 

Ans. My loss, $2040 ; loss of Co., $5960. 



' 937. Ig pioperty usually insured for ita full value? Why not ? May it be Insured 
at more than pne office? On what conditions? 258. Rule for computing premium? 
Cost of policy? 
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6. Wbat 10 tbe premium, at 1^ ^, fiH" insming $75000 on a 
steamboat and caivo from Boston to Havre ? 

7. A cotton factory worth $25000, and the machinery and 
stock worth $35000, are insored £»r ^ their valae at 3 ^ ; what 
is the premiam? 

8« What is the annnal premiom for insoring $6000 for 7 years 
on the life of a man 25 years of age, the rate being .97 of 1 ^ 
annnxilly ? Ans. $58.20. 

9. What will be the annnal preminm for insnring $8500 for 
10 years on the life of a man 30 years of age, the preminm 
being 1.09 % ? 

STOCKS AND BONDS. 

259* The Capital or Stock of a Bank, Baihoad, Insur- 
ance Company, or other Corporation, is the money or other 
property employed in transacting the bosiness of the Company. 

GoTemment, mnnicipal, railroad and other bonds are written 
obligations to pay a certain snm of money at a giren time, with 
interest at stated periods. 

The principal United States Bonds are 5-20*8, which draw 6 % interest 
in gold, and are redeemable after 5 years from date, at the option of the 
goremment, and are payable in 20 years ; and 10-40's, which draw 5 % 
interest in gold and are redeemable after 10 years ftom date, at the option 
of the government, and are payable in 40 years. 

S60. The capital or stock of a company, is nsnally divided 
into a number of equal parts, called shares^ and the owners of 
the shares are called stockholders. 

261* The nominal or par value of a share of stock is 2^ fixed 
sum (in most companies $100), but the market value varies 
according to circumstances ; depending on the management and 
prospects of the company and the general prosperity of the 
country. 

NoTK. In this work, $100 is considered the par value of a share of stock, 
unlctMN »ome other sum is named. 

t|j9ll# Whiit If the Capital or Stock of a Company? What ax« bonds? What are 
" 'prtnaitmt V. fi. BondM ? 260, How is the capital or stock of a company dividoA f 
• fVJmt Xf th« jfar value of stock ? The market ^nlw^Yio^ Qma Vi ^nx^ X 
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262t If a share of stock sells for its nominal value, it is 
said to be at par ; if it sells for more, it is o^ a premium, or 
above par ; if it sells for less, it is at a discount, or below par. 

When it takes more than $100 in paper currency to buy $100 
in gold, gold is said to be at a premium, but as gold is the stan- 
dard of value the paper currency is really at a discount. 

IS63. The interest paid on government bonds, and the profits 
from the business of companies, distributed from time to time 
among the stockholders, are called Dividends, 

The sums of money occasionally required of the stockholders, 
to meet the losses or expenses of the company, are called Assess- 
ments. 

S64« Assessments, dividends, discounts, and premiums are 
percentages on the par value of the stock as a base. Hence, 

Problem 1. To find an assessment, a dividend, dis- 
count, or premium : 

Rule. Multiply the par value of the stock by the rate per 
cent,, written decimally, 

Ex. 1. The directors of a manufacturing company, wishing to 
enlarge their works, call for an assessment of 5 per cent, on the 
capital of the company ; what will be the assessment on $15000 
worth of the stock ? 

OPSKATION. 

$ 1 5 The operation is the same as for 

.0 5 computing interest for 1 year, at any 

$ 7 5 0.0 0, Ans. given rate. 

2. The Boston and Maine Railroad Company paid a dividend 
of 4 %, Jan. 1, 1861 ; what was paid on 25 shares of its stock? 

4 % on $100 (price of one share) =$4. $4 X 25 representing number of 
shares = $100. Ans. 

262. When is stock at par? Abore par? Below par? When is gold at a premium ? 
d63. What are dlTidends? Assessments? id64. Rule for computing dividendSf 
assessments, etc. ? 

19 
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3. What is the discount on $1400 worth of stock whidh sella 
at 30 fo below par ? Ans. $420. 

4. Suppose the New England Glass Co. Stock sells at an 
advance of 10 ^, what is the premium on 5 shares at $500 
per share ? 

365. Pboblem 2. To find the market value of stock 
when sold at a premium, or at a discount. 

Ex. 1. What is the market value of $5000 worth of stock, 

at a discount of 5 ^ ? 

Note 1. $5000 in stock at $100 a share (Art. 261, Note) represents 50 
shares. A discount of 5 % makes the market value of each share $95. 
$95 X 50 = $4750. Ans. 

2. What is the market value of 6 shares of Fitchburg BaO- 
road Stock, at an advance of 2 fo ? 

m 

Note 2. At 2 % advance the market value of each share is $102. $102 
X 6 =$612. Ans. 

Rule. MuUiphj the market value of one share of the stock hy 
the number of shares* 

3. What shall I receive for 12 shares of the Andover Bank 
Stock at 9 % premium ? Ans. $1308. 

4. What is the market value of 75 shares of Railroad Stock 
at a discount of 85 % ? 

5. What is the premium on 15 Shares of the Western Rail- 
road Stock at 18 % advance. 

To change gold into currency and currency into 
gold. 

1. How much paper currency can be bought for $300 gold, 

when gold is at 125 % ? 

Solution. $1 gold will buy $1.25 currency, and $300 will buy $1.25 X 
.100 = $375. Ans. 

2. How much gold will $638.40 in paper currency buy, gold 
being at 114 % ? Ans. $560. 

3. If gold is worth 112^, how much currency will it take to 
buy $2500 in gold ? Ans. $2812.50. 

iSStfcl. Bttle for fia^dng the m«tket ^nbku« qI ^w^sa^ 
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266. Problem 3. To find how many shares of stock 
may be bought for a given sum. 

Ex. 1. How many shares of Railroad Stock may be bought 
for $870, when the market price is 13 % below par ? 
$870 ~- $87, price of one share ^10 shares. Ans. 

2. How many shares x>f the Western Railroad stock may be 
purchased for $575, when it is 15% premium? 

$575 -^ $115, price of one share = 5 shares. Ans. 
Rule. Divide the sum to he expended by the nurnher repre- 
senting the market value of one share of the stock. 

3. How many shares of the Exchange Bank Stock, at 25 per 
cent premium, can be bought for $1000 ? Ans. 8. 

4. How many shares of Mining Stock, at 12 per cent dis- 
count, may be bought for $2200 ? 



1. If U. S. 5-20's are selling at 114^ how much will $5000 
m bonds cost ?- Ans. $5725. 

2. A person invested $13625 in U. S. lO-40's at 109, what 
amount in bonds did he receive ? • 

8. If the premium on gold is 20%, what is the gold value of 
a dollar in ^ujarency 2i — Ans^ J|K).8^3# 

4. ISffetMd $1000 m U. S. 5-20'8 at. 115, andlS^* in 
Boston City 6's at par, interest of latter payable in currency, 
If both are redeemed in ten years, whi^ i^ J^e l^tjfer^vest- , 
ment and how muqk^old beinfl^axl5% prem^^m. / ^"^*^?->^:'-V 
-/PC^A^ rv^^v€i.W^ -- ^-^ * v-L. A. ^^s. ^ je 2d, l)y $150. , 

See Appendix fi>r further discussion of GoTemment Securities. /< ^ '' i 

/ » 

COMMISSION AND BROKERAGE. 

S67« Commission or Brokerage is the compensation re- 
ceived hy an agent for transacting certain kinds of business* 

The agent is variously styled as factor, broker, collector, cor- 
respondent, commission merchant, etc. , 



*■«- 



268. Rule for finding how many shares of stock may be bought for a giren sum 1 
%W9, What is Commission or Brokerage? What iji th« ««&nt «t^le<l? 



K 
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268i • Commission or Brokerage is a certain percentage on 
the money collected or expended. Hence, 

Pboblem 1. To compute Commission or Brokerage 
on a given sum : 

Rule. Multiply the given sum hj the rate per cent., written 
decimallyy and the product will he the commission, 

Ex. 1. What shall I pay my agent for selling $4786 worth 
of goods, his commission being 4 ^ ? 

$ 4 7 8 6 X .0 4 = $ 1 9 1.4 4, Ans. 

2. A commission merchant sells farm produce to the amount 
of $1892 ; what is his commission at 2 % ? 

3. The taxes in the town of B for 1862, are $13000 ; what 
is the cost of collecting them at ^ of 1 % ? ^Ans. $75. 

4. My agent has lent for me $21 24. His commission is :|^ of 
1 % ; what shall I pay him ? 

5. My correspondent in Paris has bought for me 6 bales of 
French calico, each bale containing 50 pieces of 30 yds. each, 
at 25 c. per yjird. ; what is his commission at f % ? 

6. My agent in New Orleans has sold for me 400 pairs of 
boots at $1.50, 400 pairs of shoes at 75 c, and 500 pairs do. at 
$1 ; what is his commission at 3 ^, and what shall he remit 
tome? * 2d Ans. $1358. 

S69. Pboblem 2. To find the commission or bro- 
kerage, when the agent is to take his pay from the sum 
remitted and invest the balance. 

Ex. 1. Sent my agent in London $5100, out of which he is to 
take a commission, and invest the balance in goods. What sum 
will he invest, his commission being two per cent, on the pur- 
chase, and what is his commission ? 

$5100-=- 1.0 2=$500 0, Investment. 
$5100 — $5000 = $100, Commission. 

Since the commission is 2 per cent, on the sum expended, the 
agent must have $1.02 for every dollar he jwiys for goods; .•. he 

968. Bole for computing comin^Bauk^. 
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e&n invest as many dollars as $1.02 is contained times in $5100, 
viz. $5000, and this subtracted from the $5100 gives $100 for 
the commission. Hence, 

Rule. 1. Divide the given sum ly 1 increased hy the deci- 
mal expressing the rate per cent, of commission, and the quotient 
will be the sum to be invested. 

2. TTie sum invested subtracted from the given sum will leave 
the commission, 

2. I intrust $10000 to my factor in New Orleans for the pur- 
cJiase of cotton. What sum shall he invest afler deducting J % 
commission for the purchase, and what are his fees ? 

Ans. $9950.25 — , Investment ; $49.75-|-, Commission. 

3. Sent $40100 to a Boston broker for the purchase of bank 
stock. The brokerage is |^ % on the purchase ; what does he 
pay for stock, and what is the brokerage ? 

4. Sold a quantity of merchandise for my employer for $5000. 
Also purchased goods for him to a certain amount, and, having 
calculated my commission at 5 ^ on the sale and 3 ^ on the 
purchase, our accounts balanced ; what did I pay for the goods 
bought ? What was my commission oh the sale ? On the pur- 
chase? 

TAXES. 

270* A Tax is a sum of money assessed upon the person, 
the property, or the income of individuals by the authorities of 
a town, county, state, or other section of a country, or by the 
national government, to defray the expenses of government, to 
construct public works of common utility, etc. 

271 1 A tax on property is assessed at a certain per cent, on 
the estimated value of the property. 

The tax on the person^ called the capitation or poU tax, is 
assessed equally upon all individuals liable to pay a poll tax. A 
person so taxed is called a poll, 

269. Rule when the commission is to be taken from the sum remitted ? 270. Vfhat 
is a tax ? By whom assessed ? For what ? 271. IIow is the tax on property assessed? 
The tax upon the person, called what ? What is a poll ? 

19* 
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J37)3t Property is of two kinds, yiz. real and personal estate* 

Real Estate consists in immovaUe property ; e. g. hmdsj 
houses, mills, etc 

Personal Estate consists in movable property, as money, 
notes, cattle, tools, bank stocks, railroad stocks, skips, etc, 

273# An Inventory is a list of articles of property, with 
their estimated value. 

An assessor is an officer appointed to estimate the value of 
property for the purpose of taxation. 

274k» The method of assessing taxes is not the same in all 
its details in the different States, but the essential principles are. 

In some of the States the tax bill is so made as to show the 
amount of tax upon the real estate and personal property sepa- 
rately ; in other States no such distinction is made. 

In many States the rate of taxation on the polls is established 
by law, otherwise it is customary to assess a certain part of the 
tax on the polls, and the balance on the property. 

S75t In Massachusetts, the assessors are required to assess 
upon the polls abput one sixth part of the tax to be raised, pro- 
vided the poll tax of one individual for town, county, and state 
purposes, except highway taxes, shall not exceed $2.00 for one 
year. The remainder of the sum to be raised is apportioned 
upon the taxable property of the town, county, or state. Hence, 

To Assess Taxes, 

Rule. Ascertain the number of polls UtMe to taxation, and 
take €tn inventory of the taxable property. Multiply the sum 
assessed upon one poU by the number of taxable poQsyOnd subtract 
the product from th^ sum to be raised. Divide the remainder by 
the taxable property, and the quotient will be the tax upon $1. 
Mdtiply the taxable property of cm individual by the number 
expressing the tax upon $1, to the product add his poll tax, and 
the sum wiU be his total tax. 



979« UowmM^ kinds of piopoT^? WhstiBRnlSBlate? BBnoulBBtete? 373. 
WhMtkfa InrwUxtjt Wb^t is im Assessor? 274. An tin details of tazatiaa the 
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Ex. 1. The town of A is to be taxed $5999. . The real estate 
of the town is valued at $500000 and the personal at $300000. 
There are 666 taxable poUs, each of which is assessed $1.50. 
What is the tax of B, whose real estate is valued at $4000 aod 
his personal property at $8000, and who pays one poll tax. 

$1.50 X 666 = $999, sum assessed on the polls. 

$5999 — 999 = $5000, sum to be assessed on the property. 

$500000 + 300000 = $800000, amount of taxable property. 

$5000 -H 800000 = 6J mills, tax on $1. 

$4000 + $8000 = $12000, B's taxable property. 

$12000 X .006^ = $75, tax on B's property. 

$75 -|- $1.50 = $76.50, B's entire tax, Ans. 

Note. To save labor (by using smaller nnmbers), assessors frequently 
take 6 per cent, of the inventory instead of the entire valuation ; but the 
labor may be lessened still more by taking 10 per cent., as in Ex. 2. 

2. The town of F, whose valuation is $356400, has 6 taxable 
inhabitants, A, B, C, D, £, and F, who wish to raise a tax of 
$1800. The taxes of the several inhabitants are for the number 
of polls and the property, as in the following 

INVENTORY. 



Names. 


Nnmber 
ofPoUfl. 


Real Estate. 


Personal 
Estate. 


Total. 


10 per Gent. 


A 

B 

C . 

D 
E 
F 

Totals, 


3 
2 

1 
3 
3 


$ 

24875 

19462 
28424 
15860 
19933 


$ 

70405 
38460 
47628 
56486 

34867 


$ 

95280 
38460 
67090 
84910 
15860 
54800 


$ 

9528 
3846 
6709 
8491 
1586 
5480 


12 


,108554 


247846 


356400 


35640 



The tax upon each poll being $1.50, what per ceijt. is levied 
on the property, and what is the tax of A, B, C, D, E, and F ? 



375. Explain Ex. 1. What is often done hj assessors to sare labor? What imp»>T»- 
meot Is suggested? What is the ofcijeot of the Tod^ .^ Explain Ex. 2. 
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In calculating a tax list it is most conrenient to form a table 
showing the tax upon $1, $2, $3, etc. in the percentage column, 
and then calculate the taxes of the several inhabitants from the 
table ;. thus, in solving Ex. 2, first find the tax raised on all 
the polls ($1.50 X 12 = $18), and, having deducted this from 
the total tax, ($1800 — $18 = $1782), divide the remainder 
by the assumed percentage of the taxable property in town 
($1782 -4- 35640 = $.05), to find the tax on $1 in the percent- 
age column. Then form the 

TABLE. 



Prop. 

$ 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


Prop. 


Tax. 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


S 


1 


0.05 


10 


0.50 


100 


5.00 


1000 


50.00 


2 


0.10 


20 


1.00 


200 


10.00 


2000 


100.00 


3 


0.15 


30 


1.50 


300 


15.00 


3000 


150.00 


4 


0.20 


40 


2.00 


400 


20.00 


4000 


200.00 


5 


0.25 


50 


2.50 


500 


25.00 


5000 


250.00 


6 


0.30 


60 


3.00 


600 


30.00 


6000 


300.00 


1 


0.35 


70 


3.50 


700 


35.00 


7000 


350.00 


8 


0.40 


80 


4.00 


800 


40.00 


8000 


400.00 


9 


0.45 


90 


4.50 


900 


45.00 


9000 


450.00 



Now to find A's tax from this table : 

In the same manner the 
tax of B, C, etc., may be 
found. By the above rea- 
soning the tax is found to 
be 5 per cent, on the per- 
centage column, or J per 
cent on the entire taxable 
property. 



Tax on 


OPKRATION. 

$9000 — 


$450. 


i( <i 


500 — 


2 5. 


U ii 


20 — 


1. 


u u 


8 = 


.4 


U ii 


3 polls — 


4.5 



A's total tax = $ 4 8 0.9 



CUSTOM-HOUSE BUSINESS. 

J876. Customs or Duties are taxes levied by the General 
Government on imported or exported goods, to support the gov- 
ernment and to protect home industry. 

NoTB, In the United States, duties are levied on imported goods only. 



S76* What an Qmtonaji oi 'Dxi^aMX 
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lW7t All goods brought into the United States from foreign 
countries, must 'be landed at certain places called ports of entry. 

At each port of entry a custom-house is established by govern- 
ment, with officers to compute and collect the duties. 

All duties are regulated by government, and arc different at 
different times and in different countries. 

Note. To bring in merchandise secretly and without paying duties is 
called smugglingy and persons so engaged are liable to punishment if detected. 

278# Tonnage is a tax upon the vessel^ without reference 
to its cargo, for the privilege of coming into a port of entry. 
The amount of tonnage depends upon the size of the vessel. 

The income from duties and tonnage is the revenue of the 
government Occasionally, when the revenue from duties and 
tonnage is insufficient to defray the expenses of government, 
direct taxes are levied, by authority of our national congress, 
upon the person, the property, and the incomes of the inhabitants. 

279. Duties are either ad valorem or specific. 

An Ad valorem Duty is a certain percentage computed on 
the market value of the goods in the country from which they 
are imported. 

A Specific Duty is a certain sum per ton, gallon, yard, etc., 
without regard to the cost of the article. 

280i An Invoice is a list of the articles sent lo a purchaser 
or agent, with the prices annexed. 

Ad valorem Duties. 

88L Pboblem 1. To compute ad valorem duties : 

Rule. Multiply the cost of the goods by the given per cent, 

Ex. 1. What is the duty, at 40 per cent., on 25 cases of French 
broadcloths, invoiced at $30000 ? 

$ 3 X .4 = $ 1 2 0.0 0, Ans. 

277. Importedgoods, where landed? A custom-house, what ? Smuggling, what? 
27S, Tonnage? Government revenue, how obtained? Direct taxes, when levied? 
379. Howmany Icindsofdutiei? What? Ad valorem Duties, what? Specific? 380. 
AnlnTofee? 281. Rule for computing ad valorem duties? 
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2. What is the duty, at 25 per cent, on 4796 lb. of Russia 
iron, worth 10 c. per lb. ? Ans. $119.90. 

3. What is the duty, at 36 per cent., on an invoice of silks, 
which cost $5765 in Italy ? 

4. At 33^ per cent, what is the duty on an invoice of Irish 
linen, amounting to $13248 ? 

Specific Duties. 

282* Specific duties are computed only on the actual weight 
or measure of merchandise ; hence certain allowances are made 
before calculating the duties. 

Leakage is an allowance for actual deficiency on Hquors in 
casks, paying duty by the gallon. 

Breakage is an allowance of a certain per cent, or for actual 
deficiency on liquors in bottles. 

Draft or Tret is an allowance made in the weight of goods, 
because of waste or refuse matter. 

Tare is an allowance on account of the weight of the box, 
cask, bag, etc., which contains the goods. 

Gross Weight is the weight of the article before any of these 
allowances are made. 

Net Weight is the weight of the merchandise after all the 
allowances are made. Duties are computed on net weight. 

NoTB. The rates of draft, tare, leakage, etc., are regulated by law, and 
are different on different articles and at different times. 

383. Pboblem 2. To compute specific duties. 

Ex. 1. What is the duty on 10 casks of molasses, containing 
65 gallons each, at 5 cents per gallon, allowing 2 per cent, for 
leakage ? 

OPBK^TION. 

6 5 X 1 = 6 5 0, No. gal. in 10 casks. 
650X-0 2= 13, Allowance for leakage. 

6 3 7, No. gal. net 
6 3 7 X .0 5 = 3 1.85 ; .-. duty = $ 3 1.8 5, Ans. Hence, 



iS6iE9. 5iiec2ficddtie8, computed on what? What is leakage? Breakage? Draft or 
Tntr TueT aiOBsWOghtl NetWflilghi! 
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Rule. Deduct the legal draft, tare, Uakage, etc., from the 
given qwmtity of merchandise ; then multiply the remainder hy 
the duty on each gaUon, pound, yard, etc, and the product will 
be the duty. 

2. What is the duty, at 4 c. per lb., on 500 bags of coffee, 
weighing 200 lb. each, tare 2 per cent. ? 

3. What is the duty, at 6 c per lb., on 300 boxes of figs, 
weighing 1121b. each, allowing lib. draft and 151b. tare on 
each box ? Ans. $1728. 

4. What is the duty, at 15 c. per lb., on 48 chests of tea, each 
weighing 661b., draft being 1 lb. per box and tare 4 per cent, oh 
the remainder ? 

5. What is the duty, at 5 c. per lb., on 800 bags of coffee, 
weighing 56 lb. each, draft being 1 lb. for each 112 lb. and tare 
5 per cent, on the remainder ? 

EXCHANGE. 

S84t Exchange, in commerce, is a mode of paying debts 
due in distant places by means of drafts or hiUs of exchange, 
without the cost or risk of transporting specie. 

J385. A Draft or Bill op Exchange is a written order 
or request to one person to pay to another a certain sum of 
money, and charge the same to the account of the person who 
makes the request. 

386^ The Maker or Drawer of a draft or bill of ex- 
change is the person who requests another to pay ; the Drawee 
is the person who is requested to pay ; and the Payee is the 
person to whom the drawee is requested to pay the money. 

387, To explain the operation of exchange and show its 
benefits, let us suppose an example : A of Boston owes B of 
London $1000, and C of London owes D of Boston $1000. 
Now A and C can each pay his debt by sending $1000 in gold 

or silver and paying the cost of shipment and insurance ; but 

- - 

283. Rule for computiDg specific duties? 284. What is exchange? 285. A 
Draft or Bill of Exchange? 286. The Maker or Draireit Bt«i^«A\ ^^i^\ 
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exchange lurnishes a better way. - Thus, D of Boston writes a 
request (bill of exchange) to C of London that he would pay A 
of Boston, or his order, $1000. A buys this bill of exchange 
of D and pays him for it in Boston money, indorses the bill and 
sends it to B of London, who present;^ it to C, and C pays B the 
$1000 in London money ; thus A and C have paid their debts 
and B and D have received their dues without the trouble, cost 
or risk of sending a dollar in mpney or merchandise across the 
Atlantic ; and besides, there is the same amount of money in both 
London and Boston as there would be if A and had paid their 
respective debts by remitting gold. 

S88t Some bills of exchange are made payable at sight; 
i. e. as soon as they are presented to the drawee ; others are 
made payable on a given day or in a specified time, say 30, 60, 
or 90 days after sight. Usually 3 days of grace (Art 253 a) are 
added to the time specified in the bill, but this custom is not 
uniform in all places. 

889# The payee, instead of receiving the money fix>m the 
drawee, may sell the bill to another, and he in turn may sell it 
again, and so on indefinitely. A.ny person who buys the bill is 
called the Buyer or Remitter. 

The person who owns the bill at any given time is the 
Holder or Possessor. 

The payee and the several buyers, by writing their names 
across the back of the bill, become Indorsers, and responsible 
to the holder for the payment of the bill at maturity, i. e. at the 
time when the bill becomes due. 

IS90t Bills payable in a given time after sight are pre- 
sented to the drawee, and if he agrees to pay, he writes the word 
" Accepted " and his name across the fece or on some other part 
of the bill, and returns it to the holder. The drawee is then the 
Accepter, and responsible for the payment of the biU when due. 

• ■■ ■ ^^"^^ ■ ■■■■ ■■ -■■■ '■ ^ " ■■■■ ■■^■■.M. ■- ■ ....... w»_ ..-- ...— ^ 

287. Explun the operations of Exchange. i288. When are some bills payable? 
Others ? 289. What may the payee do with a bill ? What is the bayer called ? The 
otrner ? How does the seJler of a bill become responsible for the payment of it ? What ia 
tbenmtaiitjofahmr AOO. What is it to accept t^^n^ll ^ 
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1^1 • If the drawee dedines to pay or accept the bill, the 
holder employs an officer called a Public Notary to give notice 
of the refusal to the drawer and each indorser. This notice is 
called a Protest. 

2&2» A bill should be presented for payment during the 
regular business hours of the day on which it matures, and, if the 
accepter fails to make payment, the holder should protest it for 
non-payment by giving the proper notice to the drawer and the 
several indorsers. K this notice is not given in due time the 
indorsers cease to be holden for the payment 

)^3t The United States annually export to and import from 
Europe, goods to the value of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Sometimes the exports exceed the imports, and sometimes the 
reverse. When our exports to a ^ven country, England, e. g., 
exceed our imports from England, the balance of trade is in 
our £Eivor ; England owes us more than we owe England, and 
hence more merchants here wish to sell bills drawn on England, 
for the purpose of collecting their dues in England, than wish to 
buy for the purpose of paying their debts there, and consequent- 
ly, the supply being greater than the demand, bills on England 
will sell at a discount When the balance of trade is in favor 
of England, our indebtedness is greater than that of England, 
and bills on England will sell at a premium. This change in 
the price of bills is called the Course of Exchange. The 
variation in the price of bills can never be very great, for mer- 
chants will not pay more for premium than the cost of freight 
and insurance to transport specie. 

IS94» Bills of exchange, payable after sight, like promissory 
notes, are subject to a discount for the term of credit, the dis- 
count being computed on the face of the bill. 

^5« In the United States the exchange value of the pound 

291. "BtituhAiSB 9.\A\\ protested? By whom? How? 292. When should a bill 
be presented for payment ? What is necessary to hold the endorsers? 293. When is 
the balance of trade in our fkyor? When against us ? How does this.affect the price of 
bills of exchange? What is the Course of Exchange ? Why cannot the rarlation be great? 
294« Are time bills subject to discount ? 299* What is 'the exchange Talue of th« 
^7 
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sterling is fixed at the mint value of a sovereign, viz. $48665, 
gold. 

Formerlj the exchange value for a pound sterling was $4.44|-, and the 
commercial value about 9% more than the exchange value. 

As the present par of exchange is $4.8665, it can be seen at a glance 
whether bills of exchange are at a premium or at a discount. 

NoTB. An English coin worth 1£ is called a sovereign. 

2196. Pbobusm 1. To find the cost of a draft or bill 
of exchange. 

Ex. 1. $1000. Boston, June 4, 1872. 

At sight, pay John Jones, or order, one thousand dollars, value 
received, and charge the same to mj account. A. Tyleb. 

To Messrs. Smith & Dana, ) 
Merchants, Chicago, j 

What is the cost of the above draft at 2 ^ discount ? 

$1000 X .98 = $980, Ana. ,. S^<» exch«i^ is at 2 % 
^ ^ ^ discount, each dollar costs 

98 cents, i. e. the bill costs .98 (98 hundredths) of its face. 

2. $320. Pittsburg, Aug. 6, 1872. 

Sixty days after sight, pay to S. Day, or bearer, three hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, value received, and charge the same to 
the account of T. Fox & Co. 

To AJfi-ed Steams, ) 
New York. J 

What is the cost of this draft at 3 ^ premium ? 

opsuinoR. 

$320 

9.6 = premium on $320 at 3 %. 

3 2 9.60 

3.3 6 = discount on $320 for 60 days and grace. 

$32 6.24 = cost of draft, Ans. 

3. What is the cost of a draft on St Louis for $8325, at 
2 ^ discount? 

4. What is the cost of a draft on New York for $7850, at 
1 ^ premium ? 
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NoTB 1. An order payable in the same country where it is drawn, is 
called a draft or an inland hiU of exchange. An order drawn in one country 
and payable in another, is called a foreign bill of exchange. In making 
foreign bills it is customary to draw a set of two or more bills of the same 
tenor and date, each containing a clause, in parenthesis, which renders all 
the bills in the set worthless except the one first presented to the drawee. 

These bills are sent in different vessels so that, if one or more of the set 
is delayed or lost on the passage, there may be no unnecessary delay in 
obtaining the money. 

5. 2000£. Boston, May 12, 1873. 

At sight of this first of exchange (second and third unpaid), 

pay to the order of John Flint, in London, two thousaqd pounds 

sterling, value received, and charge the same to my account. 

David Fat. 

To George Peabody & Co., ) 
Bankers, London, ) 

What is the cost of this bill in United States money, the rate 
of exchange being 4.87 ? 



OPERATION. 

$4.87 — 1£ 




1£ — $4.87 


2000 


2000£= 


= $4.87 X 2000 = $9740 



$9740.00 = 2000£ 

Rule. Muhiply the face of the UU hy the current rcUe of eX" 
change, 

6. Stuart, Field, & Co., of New York, bought of J. & P. 
Smith, a set of exchange payable at sight for 800£, on Bates, 
Baring, & Co., London, at 4.83. What was the cost in U. S. 
gold? What was the cost in currency, gold being at a pre- 
mium of 10% ? 1st Ans. $3864. 

7. I wish to pay a debt of 1200£ in Liverpool. Which can 
I best afford, to buy sovereigns at $4.85 and pay 2 per cent, for 
fi'eight and insurance, or buy a set of exchange at 4.8 6|- ? 

Ans. I save $98.40 by buying the bills ? 

295. What is a sovereign? 296. Bule for finding the coit of a bill? What is aa 
bland biU ? A foreign bill ? 



y 
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397. Pboblbm 2. To find the face of a bill which a 
given sum in United States money will buy. 

Ex. 1. When exchange is at 4.85, what is the fauce of a bill 
on London which I can buy for $4390 ? 

1£ = $4.85, $4390 -5- $4.85 = 967, No. of pounds m fece 
ofbiU. 

2. My agent in Chicago, bought a draft on New York, at 2 ^ 
premium, for $8160 ; what was the face of the draft? 

$ 1 + 2 % = $ 1.0 2, cost of $ 1. 
$8160 — 1.0 2 = $800 0. Ans. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the cost of the UU by the cost of a UU for $1, 
l£, etc., and the quotient will be the face of the bill in dollars 
pounds, etc. 

3. A Boston merchant bought a draft on Chicago, at 3 ^ 
discount, for $5820 ; what was the face of the draft ? 

Ans. $6000. 

4. Bought a set of exchange on London, at 4.87^, for 
j(41 68.30 ; what debt in London may be paid by this sum ? 

Ans. 855£ 9s. 4d. 

EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. 

298. Equation op Payments is the method of determin- 
ing when several debts due from one person to another, payable 
at different times, may be paid at one time, so that neither party 
may suffer loss. The equated time is the date of payment. 

The time to elapse before a debt becomes due is called the 
term of credit. The average term of credit i^ the time to elapse 
before the equated time, 

899, Problem 1. To find the equated time when all 
the terms of credit begin at the same date. 

Ex. 1. On the 1st of Jan. A owes B $2, payable in 4 months 



!i9T» Role for findJog the face of a bill? 398. What is Equation of Pajmenti r 
el tk9 eq uated tlmo T Term of credit ! A^eT^t^ \Anii of ciedit ? *^ 
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and $6, payable in 8 months ; what is the average term of credit 
and the equated time of payment ? 

pntST METHOD. 

4 X 2= 8 < ^' 

8 X 6^48 The privilege of keeping 

^ 5^ $2 for 4 m. is the same as 

— the privilege of keeping $1 

7 m., 1st Ans. fop g na-; so $6 for 8 m. is 

Jan. 1 + 7 m. = Aug. 1, 2d Ans. the same as $1 for 48 m. ; .-., 

for the two debts, A might 
keep $1 for 56 m., but as he has $ 8 to keep, he may retain it 
only 1^ of 56 m., viz. 7 m., and 7 m. from Jan. 1. extend to Aug. 1, 
the equated time. Hence, 

Rule 1. Multiply each debt by the number expressing the time 
to elapse before it becomes due, then divide the sum of the products 
by the sum of the debts, and the quotient is the average term of 
credit. Add the average term of credit to the dcUe of the debts, 
and the resuU is the equated time. 

Remark. Express each time in months, or else each in days, 

SECOND KETHOD. 

The mterest of $ 2 for 4 m. = 4 c. 
*< « $6 " 8m. = 2 4c. 



Sum of debts = $ 8 2 8 c. = total interest 

Now the question is, in what time will the interest on the sum 
of the debts be the same as the sum of the interests on the several 
debts f This may be found by dividing the total interest by the 
interest on the sum of the debts for 1 month ; thus, interest of 
$8 for 1 m. = 4 c, and 28 c. -5- 4 c = 7, number of months in 
the average term of credit, as by the 1st method. Hence, 

Rule 2. Find the interest on each debt for its term of credit, 
then divide the sum of these interests by the interest on the sum of 
the debts for one month, and the quotient will be the average term 
of credit in months. 

Find the equated time as in Rule 1. 

Note 1 . To find the mterest of the sum of the debts for one month, it is 

399. Rule for finding average term of credit? Equated time? Seoond method! 
Explain Ex. 1 by each method. Second Kale ? What \b Note 1 T 

20* 
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only necessary to move the decimal point two places to the left and divide 
by 2 (Art 241), for the interest for two months is just .01 of the principal. 

Note 2. It is the custom of business men to consider 30 days a month ; 
also, in computing interest, to ne|iBCl the cents in the principal if they are 
less than 50, and to add 1 to th^ number of dollars in the principal if the 
cents are fifty or more. 

So the fraction of a day, in equating accounts, is neglected if less than i, 
and it is counted as 1 if it is ^ or more. 

NoTB 3. Each method above given is much nsed by accountants in 
averaging accounts, but the second is thought to be the shorter and better 
method. The second only is given in the following problems, but the pupil 
will practice upon either or both, as his teacher may direct. 

2. July 6, 1861, 1 owe to John Smith $4550, payable in 4 m., 
$5075 in 8 m., and $3500 in 12m.; what is the average term of 
credit and the equated time ? 

Ist AnB. Average term, 7.68 m. = 7 m. 20 d. 
2d Ans. Equated time, Feb. 26, 1862. 

Note 4. The decimal of a month may be reduced to days by multiply- 
ing by 30 (Art. 176), or more conveniently by taking 3 days for each tenth 
and 1 day for each 3^ hundredths in the decimal. 

3. $1500, $2100 and $2400 are due in 4, 8, and 12 months, 
respectively ; what is the average term of credit ? 

300. Pboblem 2. To find the equated time when all 
the^terms of credit are of equal length, but begin at dif- 
ferent times. 

In solving examples where the terms of credit are equal, it is 
only necessary to find the average date of the debts, and then to 
this date add the term of credit. 

In finding the average date, interest may be computed from 
the date of the first bill, or from any other date; but it is most 
conveniejit to compute the interest from the first of the month in 
which the first bill is bought, because the time for which interest 
is to be computed on the several bills is thereby most easily 
determined, as will be seen by the following examples. 

099, What ia Hfote 2? Note 8? Note 4? 300. In finding theaTerage datt^ 
d^btM, ia tere&t may be nokoned fron what ttmft ^ Vnifc QOTi'v«&^nii\ X3ana ^ WUy ? 
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The date from which interest on the several bills is computed, 
is called the Focal Date, or Date of Reference. 

Ex. 1. Required the equated time of paying the following bills 
of goods, each bought on a credit of 6 months. 



Om. Mar. 12, 


$300 


$ 0.6 0, Int. for 12 d. 


m. " 18, 


200 


.6 0, " « 18 d. 


1 m. Apr. 6, 


600 


3.60, " « Im. 6d. 


4 m. July 24, 


100 


2.40, « « 4m.24d. 


2) 100 


) $1200 


$ 7.2 0, total interest 



Int on sum of bills for 1 m., $ 6 . 
7.2 ~ 6.0 = 1.2 m. = 1 m. 6 d. 

This gives the average date of purchase 1 month and 6 days 

from March 1, viz. April 6. To this add the term of credit, 6 m., 

and we have Oct. 6 for the equated time of payment, Ans. 

NoTO. Since the time for which interest is computed includes both tho 
1st day of the month and the day of purchase, so 1 m. and 6 d. from March 1 
is considered as ending on the 6th of April and not on the 7th. The same 
principle holds in the following examples. 

Explanation. The time for interest on the first bill is 
months and 12 days, the number of days being determined by the 
DATE OP THE BILL. So the time of the second bill is m- 
18 d. ; of the third, 1 m. 6 d. ; and of the fourth, 4 m. 24 d. The 
number of months may be obtained by counting from the focal 
date (e. g. for the fourth bill above, April, May, June, July, i. e. 
1, 2, 3, 4) and, for convenient use, the number of months is set 
at the left of the date of the bills, severally. 

The interest of each bill is computed for its own time and 
written at the right. The aggregate or total interest on the bills 
(in this example, $7.20) is then divided by the interest of the 
sum of the bills for 1 month ($6), as in Ex. 1, Art. 299, 2d 
method, to obtain the average date of purchase. Hence, 

Rule. Find the interest on each bill from the first of the 
month in which the first bill was bought to the time of the pur- 
chase of the bills, severally ; divide the sum of these interests by 

r— — - • ■ ' 

300. Focal date, what is it ? What is the Note ? Explain Ex. 1. Number of monthe 
how foonil ? Where set ? Bale f(» finding arerase date ? Equated time ? 
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2. What is the duty, at 25 per cent, on 4796 lb. of Russia 
iron, worth 10 c. per lb. ? Ans. $119.90. 

3. What is the duty, at 36 per cent., on an invoice of silks, 
which cost $5765 in Italy ? 

4. At 33^ per cent, what is the duty on an invoice of Irish 
linen, amounting to $13248 ? 

Specific Duties. 

282* Specific duties are computed only on the actual weight 
or measure of merchandise ; hence certain allowances are made 
before calculating the duties. 

Leakage is an allowance for actual deficiency on liquors in 
casks, paying duty by the gallon. 

Breakage is an allowance of a certain per cent, or for actual 
deficiency on liquors in bottles. 

Draft or Tret is an allowance made in the weight of goods, 
because of waste or refuse matter. 

Tare is an allowance on account of the weight of the box, 
cask, bag, etc., which contains the goods. 

Gross Weight is the weight of the article before any of these 
allowances are made. 

Net Weight is the weight of the merchandise after all the 
allowances are made. Duties are computed on net weight, 

NoTB. The rates of draft, tare, leakage, etc., are regulated by law, and 
are different on different articles and at different times. 

383. Pboblem 2. To compute specific duties. 

Ex. 1. What is the duty on 10 casks of molasses, containing 
65 gallons each, at 5 cents per gallon, allowing 2 per cent, for 
leakage ? 

OPERATION. 

6 5 X 1 = 6 5 0, No. gal. m 10 casks. 
650X.0 2= 13, Allowance for leakage. 

6 3 7, No. gal. net 
637X-0 5 = 3 1.85 ; .-. duty = $ 3 1.8 5, Ans. Hence, 



S&^ 5iiec{fi0dddas, computed on what? What is kakagoT Breakage? Draft or 
Sive? TiuvT GrouWOgbt? Net Weight! 
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Rule. Deduct the legal drafts tare, leakage, ete., from the 
given quantity of merchandise ; then multiply the remainder hy 
the duty on each gallon, pound, yard, etc., and the product unll 
be the duty, 

2. What is the duty, at 4 c. per lb., on 500 bags of coffee, 
weighing 200 lb. each, tare 2 per cent. ? 

3. What is the duty, at 6 c. per lb., on 300 boxes of figs, 
weighing 112 lb. each, allowing 1 lb. draft and 15 lb. tare on 
each box ? Ans. $1728. 

4. What is the duty, at 15 c. per lb., on 48 chests of tea, each 
weighing 661b., draft being 1 lb. per box and tare 4 per cent, oh 
the remainder ? 

5. What is the duty, at 5 c. per lb., on 800 bags of coffee, 
weighing 56 lb. each, draft being 1 lb. for each 112 lb. and tare 
5 per cent, on the remainder ? 

EXCHANGE. 

284» Exchange, in commerce, is a mode of paying debts 
due in distant places by means of drafts or bills of exchange, 
without the cost or risk of transporting specie. 

^5. A Draft or Bill op Exchange is a written order 
or request to one person to pay to another a certain sum of 
money, and charge the same to the account of the person who 
makes the request. 

2S6, The Maker or Drawer of a draft or bill of ex- 
change is the person who requests another to pay ; the Drawee 
is the person who is requested to pay ; and the Payee is the 
person to whom the drawee is requested to pay the money. 

387, To explain the operation of exchange and show its 
benefits, let us suppose an example : A of Boston owes B of 
London $1000, and C of London owes D of Boston $1000. 
Now A and C can each pay his debt by sending $1000 in gold 

or silver and paying the cost of shipment and insurance ; but 

k— — - 

283. Rule for computing specific duties? 284. What is exchange? 285« A 
Draft or Bill of Exchange? 286. The Maker or DT&t;«Tt Dt».^«b\ ^v^^\ 
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exchange furnishes a better way. - Thus, D of Boston writes a 
request (bill of exchange) to C of London that he would pay A 
of Boston, or his order, $1000. A buys this bill of exchange 
of D and pays him for it in Boston money, indorses the bill and 
sends it to B of London, who presentif it to C, and C pays B the 
$1000 in London money ; thus A and C have paid their debts 
and B and D have received their dues without the trouble, cost 
or risk of sending a dollar in n^pney or merchandise across the 
Atlantic ; and besides, there is the same amount of money in both 
London and Boston as there would be if A and C had paid their 
respective debts by remitting gold. 

388. Some bills of exchange are made payable at sight; 
i. e. as soon as they are presented to the drawee ; others are 
made payable on a given day or in a specified time, say 30, 60, 
or 90 days after sight. Usually 3 days of grace (Art. 253 a) are 
added to the time specified in the bill, but this custom is not 
uniform in all places. 

289. The payee, instead of receiving the money from the 
drawee, may sell the bill to another, and he in turn may sell it 
again, and so on indefinitely. Any person who buys the bill is 
called the Buyer or Remitter. 

The person who owns the biU at any given time is the 
Holder or Possessor. 

The payee and the several buyers, by writing their names 
across the back of the bill, become Indorsers, and responsible 
to the holder for the payment of the bill at maturity, i. e. at the 
time when the bill becomes due. 

IS90. Bills payable in a given time after sight are pre- 
sented to the drawee, and if he agrees to pay, he writes the word 
" Accepted " and his name across the fe.ce or on some other part 
of the bill, and returns it to the holder. The drawee is then the 
Accepter, and responsible for the payment of the bill when due. 

287. Explain the operations of Exchange. i288. When are some bills payable? 
Others f 289. What may the payee do with a bill? What is the buyer called? The 
owner ? How does the seller of a bill become responsible for the payment of it ? What is 
ihemAtarityofabmr 3^00. What is it to accept a \>Wit ^ 
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1391 • If the drawee declines to pay or accept the bill, the 
holder employs an officer called a Public Notary to give notice 
of the refusal to the drawer and each indorser. This notice is 
called a Protest. 

292. A bill should be presented for payment during the 
regular business hours of the day on which it matures, and, if the 
accepter fails to make payment, the holder should protest it for 
non-payment by giving the proper notice to the drawer and the 
several indorsers. K this notice is not given in due time the 
indorsers cease to be holden for the payment 

293. The United States annually export to and import from 
Europe, goods to the value of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Sometimes the exports exceed the imports, and sometimes the 
reverse. When our exports to a given country, England, e. g., 
exceed our imports from England, the balance of trade is in 
our favor ; England owes us more than we owe England, and 
hence more merchants here wish to sell bills drawn on England, 
for the purpose of collecting their dues in England, than wish to 
buy for the purpose of paying their debts there, and consequent- 
ly, the supply being greater than the demand, bills on England 
will sell at a discount. When the balance of trade is in favor 
of England, our indebtedness is greater than that of England, 
and bills on England will sell at a premium. This change in 
the price of bills is called the Course of Exchange. The 
variation in the price of bills can never be very great, for mer- 
chants will not pay more for premium than the cost of freight 
and insurance to transport specie. 

294. Bills of exchange, payable after sight, like promissory 
notes, are subject to a discount for the term of credit, the dis- 
count being computed on the face of the bill. 

295* In the United States the exchange value of the pound 

iiOl. For what Ifl a bill prot«5t0rf? By whom? How? 392. When should a bill 
be preRented for payment ? What is necessary to hold the endorsers? 293. When it 
the balance of trade In our fi&vor ? When against us ? How does this.affect the price of 
bills of exchange ? What is the Course of Exchange ? Why cannot the variation be great ? 
S94« Are time bills subject to discount? 395* What is -the exchange value of the 

20 
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on the BALANCE OP THE ACCOUNT for one month, and the quO" 
tient will be the time in months between the focal date and the 
equated time of settlement, the time to be reckoned forward 
when the greater interest arises on the greater side of the account, 
and BACKWARD, excluding the focal date, when the greaier inter- 
est arises on the smaller side. 

' Note 1. When the larger interest arises on the smaller side of the 
account, as in Ex. 2, the rule may require the settlement to be made before 
some of the transactions have occurred, a result tvhich is obviously impractica' 
ble, and usuaUy some other time of settlement is more convenient than the 
equated time. If the settlement is made before the equated time, a discount 
should be made ; if after, the interest should be added. 

Ex. 3. When ought A to pay the balance of the following 
account, and for what sum may he settle June 6, 1863 ? 



Dr. 



A in account with B. 



Or. 



1862. 
April 24 
June 18 
July 3 


To Mdse., 6 m. 
" Mdse., 4 m. 
" Mdse., 6 m. 


$ 

356 
875 
433 


1862. 
Feb. 6 
May 27 
July 15 


By Mdse., 4 m. 
" Mdse., 6 m. 
" Cash, 


$ 

530 
652 
300 



1st Ans. June 6, 1864 ; 2d Ans. $171.08. (See Art 253 b.) 

Note 2. In Ex. 3, Feb. 1 is the most convenient focal date, the earliest 
entry being made Feb. 6. The meaning of the account is, that A has, at 
three different times, bought merchandise of B to the amount of $356, $875, 
and $433, severally, the 1st and 3d bills on a credit of 6 m., and the 2d on 
4 m. ; also, that on the 6th of Feb. A sold B merchandise worth $530 on a 
credit of 4 m., on the 27th of May merchandise worth $652 on 6 m., and on 
the 15th of July he paid B $300 in cash. 

4. Required the equated time of settling the following account, 
and the sum due Oct. 4, 1862 ? 



Dr. 



A in account with B. 



Or. 



1862. 




$ 


1862. 




$ 


March 14 


*To Mdse., 4 m. 


452 


April 13 


By Cash, 


500 


May 8 


" Cash, 


1224 


May 21 


" Note, 4 m. 


1000 


'' 20 


" Mdse., 8 m. 


150 


Aug. 18 


" Cash, 


192 


" 27 


" Mdse., 6 m. 


2496 


Sept. 11 


" Cash, 


5420 


Jane 19 j 


" Mdse.. 3 m. 


5724 


• 






July 30 / " M(XsQ.\ 6 m. 


88 


1 


I 





1st Ans. Nov. 4, ia^2 ; ^^ Xxi^. 14^^^^.%^. 
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Note 3. Not unfrequently a business man, in full or partial payment of 
a debt, gives his note, payable in a given time without interest. The holder 
of the note may indorse it and get it discounted (See Art. 253 b.), thus 
obtaining money for his own use before the note matures ; or he may pass 
it to his creditor in payment of his own debts. Such a note may be entered 
in an account, as in Ex. 4, and treated in the same way as merchandise 
bought or sold on credit. 

5. When was the equated time of settling the following 
account, and what was due Nov. 13, 1862 ? 



Dr. 



A in account with B. 



Or. 



1861. 




$ 


1861. 




$ 


Nov. 18. 


To Mdse., 4 m. 


800 


Sept. 27 


By Mdse., 


1200 


1862. 






Dec. 12 


" Mdse., 4 m. 


800 


April 6 


" Mdse., 2 m. 


dM 


1862. 






" 30 


" Cash, 


125 


May 15 


*• Mdse., 4 m. 


850 


May 15 


" Note, 4 m. 


1200 


July 18 


" Mdse., 


625 


Oct. 12 


" Mdse., 2 m. 


200 









1st Ans. Apr. 25, 1861 ; 2d Ans. $874.40. 

6. When is the equated time of settling the following account, 
each item being due at date, and what shall A pay on the 27th 
of July, 1862? 

Dr. A in account unth B. Or. 





1861. 




$ 


Int. 




1861. 








$ 


Int. 


Om. 


June 20 


To Mdse., 


986 


3.287 


Im. 


July 


4 


By 


Mdse., 


158 


0.895 


5m. 


Nov. 16 
1862. 


" Mdse., 


152 


4.205 


6m. 


Dec. 
1862. 


18 


« 


Note, 


228 


7.524 


8m. 


Feb. 26 


" Mdse., 


110 

1248 


4.877 


9m. 


Mar. 


5 


(( 


Mdse., 


450 
836 


20.625 




12.369 


29.044 



$1248 $2 9.0 44 

836 1 2.3 6 9 

2)100 ) 4 1 2, Balance of acct. 1 6.6 7 5, Balance of int. 

2.0 6) 1 6.6 7 5 ( 8.0 9 m. = 8 m. 3 d. 

June 1, 1861 — 8 m. 3 d. = Sept. 27, 1860, 1st Ans. 

$412 + $4 5.3 2 (Int. for 1 yr. 10 m.) = $4 5 7.3 2, 2d Ans. 

7. What would be the equated time of settlement in Ex. 6, 
if each item were on a credit of 6 months ? 



302. What is Note V. l!(o\A^^ '&^q\a%\ 
21 
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Pboof. Some of the debts are due before the equated timey 
and some after. The sum of the interests on the former y from 
their several maturities to the equated timey wiUbe equal to the sum 
of the interests on the latter from the eqvMed time to their several 
maturities. When the account has both debit and credit items, 
equate each side of the account, and the interest on the two sides 
for the time between the respective average dates, and the equated 
time wiU be the samcy or nearly the same (Art 299, Note 2). 

PROFIT AND LOSS. 

S03« ^^ Profit and Loss," as a commercial term, signifies 
the gain or loss in business transactions. The rule may refer to 
the absolute gain or loss, or to the percentage of gain or loss, on 
the purchase price of the property considered. 

304. Problem 1. To find the absolute gain or loss 
on a quantity of goods sold at retail, the purchase price 
of the whole quantity being given : 

Rule. Find the whole sum received for the goods, and the dif 
ference between.this and the purchase price wiU be the gain or lost 

Ex. 1. Bought 16 bbl. of flour for $100 and sold it at $7 per 
bbl. ; did I gain or lose ? How much, total and per bbl. ? 

2. Bought 24 bbl. of flour for $168 and sold ^ of it at $6.75 
and the remainder at $7.50 per bbl. ; did I gain or lose ? How 
much ? Ans. Gained $6. 

3. Bought 3 cwt. 2 qr. 18 lb. of sugar for $36.80 and sold it at 
. 8 J c* per lb. ; did I gain or lose ? How much, total and per lb. ? 

4. Bought 164 yd. of broadcloth and 287 yd. of cassimere for 
$1107; sold the broadcloth at $3 and the cassimere at $2.25 
per yd. ; did I gain or lose ? How much ? 

305, Problem 2. To find the per cent, of gain or 
loss when the cost and selling price are given : 

SOi9» Proof of rule for equation of payments ^ 303 . W^^ait is Profit and Loss ? To 
wbstiaayUrvfyrf 304. Bale for ftndins aYMW>\uto s^ ot \Q«a^ 
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Ex. 1. Bought 4bbl. of flour for $32 and sold it at $9.50 per 
bbl. ; did I gain or lose ? How much per cent. ? 

• $ 9.5 0, selling price. The gain, $6, is ^ = i%- 

4 of the whole cost, and ^ 

$ 3~8jOro, whole sum rec'd. reduced to a dechnal (Art. 

$ 3 2. cost. 1'^.^)' gi^^s .181 ; i. e., the 

•rr-T , , . gain is 18 J per cent, of the 

$6, whole gain. ' ^^^^ ^^^^ 

^=A = .18J,An8. 

Rule. Having found the total gain or loss hy Problem 1, 
make a common fraction hy writing the gain or loss for the 
numerator and the cost of the article for the denominator, and 
then reduce this fraction to a decimal. 

Or Divide the gain or loss hy the cost, 

2. Bought 501b. of wool for $20 and sold it at 34 <5. per lb. ; 
did I gain or lose ? How much per cent? 

Ans. Lost 15 per cent. 

3. Bought a case of boots at $4 per pair and sold them at $5 ; 
what per cent, was gained? 

4. Bought boots at $5 per pair and sold them at $4 ; what 
per cent, was lost ? 

5. Bought goods for $2000, and, in one year, sold the same 
for $2155, out of which paid $95 for storage, etc. ; how much 
per cent, on the first cost was lost ? 

806, Peoblem 8. To find the selling price, the cost 
and gain or loss per cent, being given. 

Ex. 1. Bought goods for $400; how must the same be sold 
80 as to gain 25 per cent. 

$400 
.2 5 

200 "^^^^ ^® ^^ ^2imQ as finding the 

g Q Q amount of a sum of money on 

^ ••"TTTrprTr » interest for 1 year at 25 per 

$5 00. Ans. 

305* Kale for finding the v«t ^^^* ^^ \sb^ ^'^*^>"'^'^ 
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2. Bought a horse for $150, but it being injured, I am willing 
to lose 6 per cent. : for what shall I sell him ? 

$ 1 5 This is the same as finding 

.0 6 the present worth of a sum 

^9 00 — l^gg due a year hence, discounting 

$1*50 — $9 '=$141, Ans. iiiterest (Art. 253 b). 

Hence, 

Rule. Multiply the purchase price hy the per cent, to he gained 
or lost, written decimally y and add the product to, or suMract it 
from the purchase price, 

3. Bought a farm for $4848 ; for what shall I sell the same 
to gain 5 per cent. ? Ans. $5090.40. 

4. Bought 3 cwt. of sugar at 12c.; how shall the same be 
sold per lb. so as to gain 1 per cent. ? 

5. Bought a house for $3500, expended $750 in repairing it, 
and then sold it so as to lose 15 per cent, on the whole cost; 
what did I deceive for it ? 

307, Pboblem 4. To find the£rst cost of an article, 
the selling price and gain or loss per cent, being given. 

Ex. 1. Sold wheat at $1.50 per bushel, and thereby gained 
25 per cent, on the cost; what was the purchase price ? 

\%%=:^ That which cost 100c., 

I of $1.5 = $1.2 Ans. was sold for 125c., .•. the 

cost was \%% = J of the 

selling price; hence the cost was f of $1.50= $1.20. 

2, Sold apples at $1.80 per barrel, and thereby lost 10 per 
•cent, on the cost ; what was the cost ? 

i^- = J^ The cost was -V^- = J^ of the 

^ of $ 1.8 = $ 2, Ans. selling' price, .•. the cost was ^ 

of $1.80 =: $2. Hence, 

Rule. Make a fraction hy writing 100 ybr a numerator, and 
100 -\- the gain per cent,, or 100 — the loss per cent., for a 
denominator ; then multiply the selling price hy this fraction, 

SOff, Bale for SDding the selling price, the cost and gain or loss per cent, being 
girea ? 307. Rule for finding the first cost, tiie BelUn^ price and gain or loss per cent 
being girgnf 
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3. Sold 6 yards of cloth for $26.88, and gained 12 per cent, 
on the cost; what was the purchase price per yard ? Ans. $4. 

4. Sold 10 shares of the Fitehburg R. R. Stock for $1090, 
gaining 9 per cent, on the cost ; what did I pay per share ? 

5. By selling 25 lb. of sugar for $2, 1 lose 20 per cent on the 
cost ; what was the cost per lb. ? 

" 308. Problem 5. The selling price of goods, and 
the gain or loss per cent, being given, to find what would 
be gained or lost per cent, if sold at some other price. 

Ex. 1. Sold a pair of oxen for $175 and gained 5 per cent. • 

what per cent should I have gained if I had sold them for 

$200 ? 

^^^ = f The proposed price is 

f of 1 5 = 1 2 f ^g= f of the actual sell- 

120 — 100=2 0, Ans. ing price, but the actual sell- 
ing price is 105 per cent, of 

the cost, .% the proposed price is f of 105 per cent. = 120 per 

cent, of the cost; hence 120 per cent. — 100 per cent. = 20 

per cent would be the gain per cent if the oxen wero sold for 

$200. 

2. Sold a farm for $5000, and thereby made 25 per cent.; 
should I have gained or lost, and how much per cent, if I had 
sold it for $3500 ? 

fm = M = A; ^15 of 125 = 87i; 100 — 87i = 12J = 
loss per cent, Ans. 

The proposed price is found to be 87 J per cent of the cost, 
.•. there would be a loss of 12 J per cent if the farm were sold 
for $3500. 

Rule. Make a fraction by writing the proposed price for the 
numerator^ and the acttial price for the denominator, then muUi" 
ply the per cent, at which the article is sold by this fraction, and the 
product wiU he the per cent, at the proposed price. The difference 
between the product and 100 is the gain or loss per cent, at the 
proposed price, * 

308* Bale for finding Ioh or gain per cent wbien goods an acfld al a pxopoaod 
DiloeT 

21* 
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3. Sold flour at $7 per bbl. and thereby gained 12 per cenf. ; 
what per cent, should I have gained if I had sold it at $7.25 ? 

Ans» 16 per cent. 

4. Sold beef at $6 per cwt., and thereby lost 4 per cent. ; 
should I have gained or lost, and how much per cent., had I sold 
it at $6.50 ? 

5. Sold a watch for $21, and gained 5 per cent, on the cost ; 
had I sold it for $18 should I have gained or lost, and how 
much per cent ? 

309. Pboblem 6. To mark goods so that the mer- 
chant may fall a certain per cent, on the marked price 
and yet sell the goods at cost, or at a certain per cent. 
. above or below cost. 

(a) To sell at cost. 

Ex. 1. How shall I mark a coat that cost me $18 so that! 
may fall 10 per cent, from the marked price and yet sell the coat 
dt cost ? V^ = J^ ; -yi of $18 = $20, Ans. 

Since I am to fall 10 per cent., it follows that the cost, $18, is 
only •^= 1^ of the marked price, and if $18 is -^^ then -^ will 
be i of $18 = $2, and \i will be 10 times $2 = $20 ; i. e. the 
marked price wiU be V o^ $IS= $20, Ans. 

Proof. 10 per cent, of $20= $2, which taken from $20 
leaves $18, the cost. Hence, 

Rule. Make a fraction hy writing 100 /or the numerator ^ and 
100 diminished by the per cent, to he abated for the denominator ; 
multiply the cost by this fraction, and the product wiU be the 
marked price. 

2. Bought a case of watches at $23.50 ; at what price shall I 
mark them to enable me to abate 6 per cent., and yet sell them 
at cost Ans. $25. 

(b) To sell at a certain per cent, above or below 
cost : 

3O0, Rale far marking goods so m to M\ a oectata per e«nt. and yet bbU at ooett 
ib BtOl at a glyen pet cmt. abOTe ct Iwlow ooRtI v 
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Rule. First find the selling frice hy ProUem 3; tiun find 
the marking price hy Problem 6, (a.) 

3. Bought a piece of broadcloth at $5 per yard, but it being 
damaged, I am willing to lose 20 per cent on the cost ; how 
shall I mark it so that I may fall 25 per cent from the marked 
price? 

$5 = cost $5 — $1 = $4, selling price. 

.20 



$ 1.00 = loss. -W^ X $4 = $5.33 J, marked price. 

4. Paid $4 a pair for a case of boots ; how shall I mark the 
same so that I may faXL 10 per cent, from the marked price and 
yet make 12 J per -cent on the cost ? 

5. Paid $8 each for a case of bonnets ; how shall I mark the 
same so that I may fall 16 per cent, from the marked price and 
yet make 5 per cent on the cost ? 

Miscellaneous Examples in Profit Aih> Loss. 

1. Bought 75 pounds of tea for $37.50 and sold ^ of it at 48 
cents per pound and the remainder at 56 cents ; did I gain or 
lose ? How much ? 

2. What per cent do I gain if I buy boots at $3 per pair and 
sell them at $3.37^ ? 

3. Sold flour at $7.50 per barrel and lost 6^ per cent on the 
cost ; for what should it be sold to gain 12^ per cent ? 

4. Paid $3 per yard for a piece of lace ; how shall I mark 
the same to enable me to fall 10 per cent from the marked 
price and yet gain 20 per cent on the cost ? 

5. Bought hats at $3 per hat and sold them at $2.50 ; what 
per cent on the cost was lost? 

6. Sold a watch for $42 and lost 12^ per cent, on the cost ; 
what was the cost ? 

7. Sold cloth at $2 per yard and lost 10 per cent ; should I 
have gained or lost, and how much per cent, if I had received 
$2.12 J? 

8. Bought a horse for $87.50 and sold him so as to ^ioi V^ 
per cent ; what did I receive for \ma^ 



7^ 
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PARTNERSHIP. 

310. Partnership is the association of two or mere per- 
sons in business. 

The company thus formed is called 2k firm or houie. 
The money or other property invested is called the capital or 
stock of the company. 

m 

The profits and losses of the firm are divided among the part- 
ners in accordance with their interest in the business. - 

311. Pboblem 1. To find each partner's share of 
gain or loss when their capital is employed equal times. 

£x. 1. A and B trade in company ; A furnishes $400 «md 
B $dOa They gain $300; how shall they share the gain? 

A famishes -^^ = ^ of the stock, .*. be is entitled to ^ of the 
gain, viz. $10Q. For a like reason B's g^ is f of $300 = $200* 
Or we may solve the question as follows : 

$300 -^ $1 200 = .25, i. e. the profits = 25 per cent of the 
stock ; .-. A's share of profits = $400 X -25 = $100 
B's share of profits = $800 X .25 = $200 

Entire profits, $300 Hence, 

Rule 1. Multipfy the total gain or lou iy each partner^t 
fractional part of the stocky and the products wiU be the respective 
shares of gain or loss ; or. 

Rule 2. Find what per cent, the total gain ^r lost is of the 
whole stocky and then muUiply each partnev^s stock hg this per 
cent, written decimaUg. 

S12. Proof. 7^ sum of the shares of gain or loss must 
equal the total gain or loss, 

2. A, B, and C form a partnership; A furnishes $4000, B 
$5000, and C $6000. They gain $3000 ; how shall the gain 
be divided ? Ans. A's $800 ; B's $1000 ; C's $1200. 

S10, What fa Ptftnefthlp? What te the oompKoy cid\«QL'*. Wh&t b Che capital or 
9*ook? floir am tlw profits and 108MS molded amotii^ the ^ixtoMn'^ ^'\:\..^%xte%RtisA( 
^^beahaxw ordain or lota r SecondraW^. Sift. Piooti 
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3. Had the firm in Ex. 2 lost $750, what part of the loss 
ihould each partner sustain ? How many dollars ? 

1st Ans. A, T^ ; B, ^ ; C, f . 

4. A, B, and C engage in trade. A puts in $6000, B 
$10000, and C $8000. They gain $4000 ; what is each part- 
ner's share ? 

NoTB. These rules are equally applicable to distributing tiie property 
of a bankrupt, and many other similar problems. 

6. A bankrupt whose property is worth $5000 owes A $3000, 
B $1500, and C 3500; to what fractional part of the property 
is each creditor entitled ? To how many dollars ? 

6. Divide $1500 between A, B, and C so that A shall 
receive $2 as often as B receives $3 and C $5. 

7. A, B, and C hire a pasture, for which they pay $90 ; A 
pastures 3 cows, B 5, and C 7 ; what part of the rent shall each 
pay ? How many dollars ? 

8. A and B hire a pasture for $12 ; A's horse was in the 
pasture 4§ weeks and B's 7^ weeks ; what rent shall each pay? 

9. A, B, C, and D freight a ship to Canton ; A furnishes 
$3000 worth of the cargo, B $5000, C $7000, and D $11000. 
They gain $5200 ; what is each one's share of the gain ? 

10. A and B form a partnership with a joint capital of 
$1200, of which A furnishes f in cash, and B, for his share, 
furnishes 160 yards of broadcloth. They lose $300 ; how shall 
the loss be divided ? What is the price of B's cloth per yard ? 

813. Pboblem 2. To find each partner's share of 
gain or loss when their capital is employed unequal times. 

Ex. 1. A and B trade in company ; A puts in $300 for 8 

months, and B $400 for 9 months. They gain $800 ; what part 

of the gain belongs to each ? How many dollars ? 

A's $300 for 8 m. = $ 2 4 for 1 m. 
B's $400 for 9 m. = $ 3 600 for 1 m. 

$ 6000 for Im. 

It 18, .'., as though the joint stock were $6000 for 1 months 

■ ' ... .11 -■■ 

313. What is th« lloto^ ^Ift. ^fixif^ii^iaL. V 
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304. Problem 1. i 
on a quantity of gooda 
of the whole quantity 1 

Rule. Find the wha 
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Ex. I. Sought 16 bbl 
bbl. ; did I gain or losel 

2. Bought 24 bbl. of j 
and die remainder at $a 
much ? j 

3. Bought 3 cwt 2 qil 
8^ c per lb. ; did I gain 

4. Bought 164 yd. of 
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305. Problem 2. 
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8. A, B, and C hire a pastiire for $S00. A puts in 10 oxen 
r 20 weeks, 15 cows for 14 weeks, and 99 sheep for 26 weeks i 

B puts in 7 oxen for 21 weeks, 12 cows for 20 weeks, and 66 
lelieep for 25 weeks; C puts in 25 oxen for 8 Weeks, 12 cows for 
112 weeks, and 33 sheep for 15 weeks. Now, if 11 sheep are 
! reckoned as 1 cow, and 3 cows as 2 oxen, what is the cost per 
week for a sheep ? a cow ? an ox ? How many dollars does 
each man pay for eheep ? cows ? oxen ? What part of the rent 
does euch man pay ? Sow many dollars 7 

Aus. Cost per week for a sheep, l^c; a cow, 16 c.; an ox, 
24 c, A pays for sheep, $37.44 ; for cows, $33.60 ; for oxen, 
$48. B pays for sheep, $24 ; for cows, $38.40 ; for oxen, $40.32. 
C pays for sheep, $7.20 ; for cows, $23.04 ; for oxen, 48. A 
pays m = $119-04 ; -B, fiJ = $102.72 ; C, ifj == »78.24. 

9. J. Fox and S. Low enter into partnership. January 1, Fox 
puts in $5000, but Low puts in nothing iintjl May 1 ; what shall 
he then put in that the partners may be entitled to equal sharea 
of the profits at the close of the year ? 

10. Jan. 1, 1853, A, B, and C form a partnership for 1 year, 
and each furnishes $3000 ; March 1, A furnishes $1000 more ; 
Juno 1, B withdraws $500, and C adds $500 ; Sept. 1, A with- 
draws $2000 and C $500, and B adds $1500. Having gained 
$4000, at the close of the year the partnership is dissolved. 
What is each partner's share of the giun ? 

11. A, B, and C traded in company. A at first put in $1000, 
B $1200, and C $1800 ; in three months A put in $500 more 
and B $300, and C took out $400 i in 7 months from the com- 
mencement of business, A withdrew all his stock but $700, B pat 
in as much as he at first put in, and C withdrew ^ aa much as A 
at any time had in the firm. At the end of a year they found 
they bad gained 10 per cent; on the largest total stock at any one 
time in trade. What is the total gain ? What fractional part 
shall each have F How 'illur^ ? 

. part, Hf = »107-63Hf 

rt, =$ 

= $ 

4 =% 
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EXAMPLES IN ANALYSIS. 

813 a. 1. If 6 barrels of floor cost $42, what will 11 barrek 
cost? 

2. If f of a cask of wine cost $35, what will 7 casks cost ? 

3. Twenty is | of what number ? 

4. Fifty-one is -^ of what number? 

5. Ninety-five is Jf'of what number ? 

6. K ^f of a ton of hay cost 95 shillings, what will a ton 
cost? 

7. If ^} of a cask of oil is worth $74^ what is the value of 
5 casks? 

8. Sixty-four is f of how many times 12 ? 

9. Seventy-two is f of how many times 4 ? 

10. A man sold a watch for $63, which was f of its cost ; 
what was its cost ? ' 

11. A pole is f in the mud, f in the water, and 6 feet above 
water ; what is. the length of the pole ? 

12. A ship's crew have provisions sufficient to last 12 men 7 
months ; how long would they last 24 men ? 

\ 13. A can build 35 rods of wall in 33 days, but B can build 9 
-Aods while A builds 7 ; how many rods can B build in 44 days ? 

14. f of 28 is ^ of how many fifths of 55 ? 

15. -fy of 44 is } of how many thirds of 15 ? 

16. J of 27 is s^ of how many twelfths of 60 ? 

17. A fox has 39 rods the start of a hound, but the hound 
runs 27 rods while the fox runs 24 ; hiow many rods must the 
hound run to overtake the fox ? Ans. 351. 

18. A bare has 32 rods the start of a hound, but the hound 
runs 12 rods while the hare runs 8 ; how many rods will the 
hare run before the hound overtakes him ? 

19. A man being asked how many sheep he had, replied that 
V if he had as many more, ^ as many more, and 2^ sheep he should 

have 100 ; how many had he ? 
^0. A detachment of 2000 soldiers was supplied with bread 
saJScient for 12 weeks, allowing eacli man. lAt oxmca^ a day, but 
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finding 105 barrels, containing 200 lb. each, wholly spoiled, how 
many ounces may each man eat daily, that the remainder may 
last them 12 weeks ? Ans. 12 oz. 

21. A detachment of 2000 soldiers, having | of their bread 
spoiled, were put upon an allowance of 12 oz. each per day for 
12 weeks ; what was the whole weight of their bread, good and 
bad, how much was spoiled ? 

22. A detachment of 2000 soldiers having lost 105 barrels of 
bread, weighing 200 lb. each, were allowed but 12 oz. each, per 
day for 12 weeks ; but if none had been lost, they might have 
had 14oz. daily ; what was the weight, including that which was 
lost, and how much was left to subsist on ? 1st Ans. 1470001b. 

23. A detachment of 2000 soldiers, having lost ^ of their 
bread, had each 12 oz. per day for 12 weeks ; what was the 
weight of their bread, including the part lost, and how much per 
day might each man have had, had none been lost ? 

24. A gentleman left his son an estate, ^ of which he spent 
in 7 months, and ^ of the remainder in 3 months more, when he 
had only $5000 remaining ; what was the value of the estate ? 

25. The quick-step in marching being 2 paces of 28 inches 
each per second, what is the rate per hour ? and in what time 
will a detachment of soldiers reach a place 60 .miles distant, 
allowing a halt of 1^ hours ? Ans. 3^ m. 20^ h. 

26. Two men and a boy engage to reap a field of rye ; one 
of the men can reap it in 10 days, the other in 12, and the boy 
in 15 days ? In how many days can the three together reap it ? 

27. A merchant bought a number of bales of hops, each bale 
containing 246^ lb., at the rate of $3 for 11 lb., and sold them 
at the rate of $5 for 12 lb., and gained $248 ; how many bales 
did he buy ? Ans. 7. 

28. Suppose I pay 3|^ cents per bushel for carting my wheat 
to mill, the miller takes ^ for grinding, it takes 4^ bushels of 
wheat to make a barrel of fiour, I pay-25 cents each for barrels 
and $1^ per barrel for carrying the flour to market, where my 
agent sells 60 barrels for $367^ out of which he takes 25 cents 
per barrel for his services : what do I receive per bushel for my 
wheat? , K&&«'^\^:iss^s^« 

22 
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RATIO. 

814* Katio is the relation of one quantity to another of the 
tame hind; or, it is the quotient which arises from dividing one 
quantity by another of the same kind. 

315. Batio is usually indicated by two dots ; thus, 8 : 4 
expresses the ratio of 8 to 4 

The two quantities compared are the terms of the ratio ; the 
first term being the antecedent^ the second the consequent^ and 
the two terms, collectively, a couplet. 

316. Most mathematicians consider the antecedent a divi' 
dendj and the consequent a divisor, 

thus, 8: 4=8-r-4 = }=2, 
and -3: 12 = 3-^12 = ^ = i; 

but others take the dntecedent for the divisor, and the consequent 
for the dividend ; 

thus, 8: 4 = 4^8=1= i, 
and 3: 12 = 12-f.3 = J^ = 4; 

Note I. The first method is often called the English method, and the 
other the French ; bat there appears to be no good reason for snch a dis- 
tinction. 

NoTB 2. The first is a direct ratio ; the second is an inverse or reciprocal 
ratio. The first being considered the more simple and naturU, is adopted 
in this work. 

817, The antecedent and consequent being a dividend 
and divisor, it follows that any change in the antece- 
dent causes a LIKE change in the vcdtie of the ratio, and 
any change in the consequent catises an opposite change 
in the value of the ratio (Art. 84, 86, and 131). Hence, 

1st. Multiplying the antecedent multiplies the ratio; and 
dividing the antecedent divides the ratio (Art 83, a and b). 

314. What is ratio? 315. How indicated 7 What are the termf ? TheUt? The 
£dT The two eQUeetlrelyJ 316. Which term IsdiTinor? If the eastern aniformT 
JnOob method Is ben tUent Why? Whai is a dlNct ratio ? An inTerae ratio? 317i 
MxpJaJa and Ulustnte Art. 817 fUlly. 
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2d. Multiplying the Qonsequent divides the ratio ; and dividing 
the consequent midtiplies the ratio (Art. 83, c and d). 

Sd. Multiplying both antecedent and consequent hy the same 
number^ or dividing both by the same numbery does not crffect the 
ratio (Art 84, a and b). 

318. The antecedent, consequent, and ratio are so related 
to each other, that, if either two of them be given, the other may 
be found ; thus ; in 12 : 3 =: 4, we have 

antecedent -r- consequent = ratio, 
antecedent -s- ratio = consequent, and 
consequent X ratio = antecedent. 

319. When there is but one antecedent and one consequent 
the ratio is said to be simple ; thus, 15 : 5 = 3, is a simple ratio. 

3190. When the corresponding terms of two or more simple 
ratios are multiplied together the resulting ratio is said to be 
compound ; thus, by multiplying together the corresponding terms 
of the simple ratios. 






we have the com- 



pound ratio, 48:4=12or480:12 = 40. 

A compound ratio is always equal to the product of the simple 
ratios of which it is compounded. 

Note. A compoand ratio is not different in its nature from a simple 
ratio, but it is called compound merely to denote its origin, 

Ex. 1. What is the ratio of 20 to 4? Ans. 20 :4 = 5. 

2. What is the ratio of 2 to 9 ? Ans. 2 : 9 = |. 

3. What is the inverse ratio of 20 to 4 ? Ans. ife = J. 

4. What is the inverse ratio of 2 to 9 ? 

5. What is the ratio compounded of 8 to 6 and 9 to 2 ? 

6. Which is the greater, the ratio of 9 to 7 or of 19 to 14? 

7. Which is the greater, the ratio of 5 to 4 or of 15 to 13 ? 

318. What of anteoedent, oouseqaent, and rattoT 319 « Ynsai^ ^ ^Sosst^ ^vtSftc^- 
320. Componndntlo? ItSTilue? ltkiUi.Vat«> "^vnoLi t»3X^«o«vir>'w«A.'l 
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PROPORTION. 

3IS1, Proportion is an equality of ratios. 

Two ratios, .*. 4 terms, are required to form a proportion. 

3i^. Proportion is indicated by means of dots ; thus, 

8 : 4 : : 6 : 3, 
which is read, 8 is to 4 as 6 is to 3 ; or, as 8 is to 4 so is 6 to 3 ; 
or it may be indicated thus, 

8:4=6:3, 
which is read, the ratio of 8 to 4 equals the ratio of 6 to 3. 

Any 4 numbers are in proportion, and may be written and 
read in like manner, if the quotient of the 1st divided by the 2d 
is equal to the quotient of the 3d divided by the 4th. 

3S3. The 1st and 4th terms are called extremes^ and the 2d 
and 3d, means. The 1st and 3d are the antecedents of the two 
ratios, and the 2d and 4th are the consequents. The product of 
the extremes is always equal to the product of the means ; thus, 
in the proportion 8 : 4 : : 6 ; 3, we have 8 X 3 = 4 X 6« 

3I34* Since the product of the extremes is equal to the 
product of the means, any one term may be found when the 
other three are given ; for the product of the extremes divided 
by either mean will give the other mean, and the product of the 
means divided by either extreme will give the other extreme. 

Fill the blank in each of the following proportions : 

1. 8:2:: : 3. ' Ans. ^ ^ ^ = 12. 

2 

2. 6: 9::8: Ans. ^^^ = 12. 

6 

o. 4 : : • ^ : «/. 
4. : 16:: 7: 14. 



321. What is Proportion? 329. How indicated? Proportion, how read? 

When are four numbers in proportion? 333. What are the Ist and 4th terms 

called? 2d and 8d? lat and 8d? 2d and 4th? The product of the extremes 

egatUa what? 324* How many tsrms muit \m k^x%ii1 Uo^ c«a the other be 

Ibaad? 



8:4:: 


: 6 : 3 


8:6:: 


: 4 : 3 


4:8: 


: 3 : 6 


4:3:: 


: 8 : 6 


3:6:: 


: 4 : 8 


3:4: 


: 6 : 8 


6:3:: 


: 8 : 4 


6:8:: 


: 3 : 4 
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3S5« It follows from Art 317, Uiat if the 1st and 2d, or 

3d and 4th, or 1st and 3d, or 2d and 4th, or all fpur terms of a 
proportion are multiplied or divided by the same number, the 
resulting numbers will be in proportion. 

926. If 4 numbers are proportional they will be in propor- 
tion in 8 different orders ; thus, 

(1) Given 

(2) Alternating (1) 

(3) Inverting (1) 

(4) Alternating (3) 

(5) Inverting (1) and transposing couplets 

(6) Altematmg (5) 

(7) Inverting (5) 

(8) Alternating (7) 

Note. These 4 nambers may be written in 16 other orders, but none of 

them will be in proportion. 

327. When the means of a proportion are alike, the term 
repeated is a mean proportional between the other two, and the 
last term is a third proportional to the 1st and 2d ; thus, in 
4 : 6 : : 6 : 9, 6 is the mean proportional between 4 and 9, and 9 
is a third proportional to 4 and 6. 

92S* A mean proportional between two numbers may be 
found by multiplying the two given numbers together, and then 
resolving the product into two equal factors ; thus, the mean pro- 
portional between 2 and 8 is 4^ for 2 X 8 = 16 = 4 X 4 ; .'. 
2 : 4 : : 4 : 8. 

329. A third proportional to two numbers may be found by 
dividing the iquare of the 2d hy the \st. The third proportional 
to 5 and 10 is 20 ; for 10« -5- 5 = 20 ; .-. 5 : 10 : : 10 : 20. 

SIMPLE PROPORTION. 

330. In aU examples in Simple Proportion there are three 

' ' ' ' ■■.!■. , 1 11.1 

335. What tenns may be maltiplied iiithoat destroy iDg the proportion? What 
diyided? 3^26* In how many orders may four proportional numbers be In propor^ 
tion? In how many not in proportion? 32T. What Is the mean proportional? A 
third proportional ? 338. How is the UMa proportional foond? 33A* k^SG!a&.^^Et» 
portional ? 

2a* 
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of which A put in $2400, and B $3600 ; hence A is entitled to 
JJg« = J of the gain, and B to J^Jg=f ; i. e. A is entitled to 
J of $800= $320, and B to J of $800= $480, Ans. Hence, 

Rule. Multiply each marCs stock by the time it is continued 
in trade, andy regarding the products as the respective shares of 
stock, and the sum of the products as the total stock, proceed as in 
Problem 1. 

2. A and B engage in trade ; A furnishes $4000 for 12 
months, and B $6000 for 11 months. They lose $570 ; what is 
the loss of each ? Ans. A's loss, $240 ; B's, $330. 

3; A, B, and C engage in partnership ; A ^mishing $600 for 
9m., B $800 for 8m., and C $1000 for 12m. They gain $1071; 
what is each one's share of the gain ? 

4. A, B, and C hire a pasture for $48. A pastures 3 horses 
for 8 weeks, B 5 horses for 6 weeks, and C 6 horses for 7 weeks; 
what part of the rent shall each pay ? 

5. B, T, and C enter into partnership, doing business in the 
name and signature of B, T, and C. Jan. 1, B puts in $3000, T 
$4000, and C $2000. May 1, B puts m $2000 more, C $1000, 
and T takes out $1000. Sept. 1, B takes out $3000, T puts in 
$2000, and C $2000. At the end of the year they settle, having 
gained $6400 ; what is each partner's share of the gain ? 

Ans. B's $2000, T's $2400, C's $2000. 

6. Jan. 1, 1860, B commenced business with a capital of 
$3000. Sept 1, 1860, wishing to enlarge his business, he took 
in H as a partner, with a capital of $4000. July 1, 1861, they 
admit L into the partnership, with a capital of $2500. On the 
1st of Jan. 1862, they dissolve partnership, having gained 
$7550 ; what is each one's share of the gain ? 

7. A, B, and C hire a pasture for $92. A pastures 6 horses 
for 8 weeks, B 12 oxen for 10 weeks, and C 50 cows for 12 
weeks. Now if 5 cows are reckoned as 3 oxen, and 3 oxen as 
2 horses, what part of the rent shall each pay ? How many 
dollars ? 



S13^ Rule tot Unding the sbaTes of gpin oi \oft« ^^«a \aM ovf^li^ >&V(itoc '^u^cyoAl 

9 
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8. A, B, and C hire a pasture for $300. A puts in 10 oxen 
for 20 weeks, 15 cows for 14 weeks, and 99 sheep for 26 weeks ; 
B puts in 7 oxen for 24 weeks, 12 cows for 20 weeks, and 66 
sheep for 25 weeks ; C puts in 25 oxen for 8 weeks, 12 cows for 
12 weeks, and 33 sheep for 15 weeks. Now, if 11 sheep are 
reckoned as 1 cow, and 3 cows as 2 oxen, what is the cost per 
week for a sheep? a cow? an ox? How many dollars does 
each man pay for sheep ? cows ? oxen ? What part of the rent 
does each man pay ? How many dollars ? 

Ans. Cost per week for a sheep, 1^ c. ; a cow, 16 c. ; an ox, 
24 c. A pays for sheep, $37.44 ; for cows, $33.60 ; for oxen, 
$48. B pays for sheep, $24 ; for cows, $38.40 ; for oxen, $40.32. 
C pays for sheep, $7.20 ; for cows, $23.04 ; for oxen, 48. A 
pays m = $119.04 ; 3, ^ = $102.72 ; C, iff = $78.24. 

9. J. Fox and S. Low enter into partnership. January 1, Fox 
puts in $5000, but Low puts in nothing until May 1 ; what shall 
he then put in that the partners may be entitled to equal shares 
of the profits at the dose of the year ? 

10. Jan. 1, 1853, A, B, and C form a partnership for 1 year, 
and each furnishes $3000 ; March 1, A furnishes $1000 more ; 
June 1, B withdraws $500, and C adds $500 ; Sept. 1, A with- 
draws $2000 and C $500, and B adds $1500. Having gained 
$4000, at the close of the year the partnership is dissolved. 
What is each partner's share of the gain ? 

11. A, B, and C traded in company. A at first put in $1000, 
B $1200, and C $1800 ; m three months A put in $500 more 
and B $300, and C took out $400 ; in 7 months from the com- 
mencement of business, A withdrew all his stock but $700, B put 
in as much as he at first put in, and C withdrew ^ as much as A 
at any time had in the firm. At the end of a year they found 
they had gained 10 per cent- on the largest total stock at any one 
time in trade. What is the total gain ? What fractional part 
shall each have ? How many dollars ? 

A's part, Jf| = $107.63 JH- 
Ans. Total gain, $440. { B's part, = $ . 

C's part, = $ 
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EXAMPLES IN ANALYSIS. 

813 a. 1. If 6 barrels of floor cost $42, what will 11 barrek 
cost? 

2. m of a cask of wine cost $35, what will 7 casks cost ? 

3. Twenty is | of what number ? 

4. Fifty-one is ^f^ of what number? 

5. Ninety-five is Jf of what number ? 

6. K ^f of a ton of hay cost 95 shillings, what will a ton 
cost? 

7. If ^} of a cask of oil is worth $74^ what is the yalue of 
5 casks? 

8. Sixty-four is f of how many times 12 ? 

9. Seventy-two is f of how many times 4 ? 

10. A man sold a watch for $63, which was f of its cost ; 
what was its cost ? * 

11. A pole is f in the mud, f in the water, and 6 feet above 
water ; what is the length of the pole ? 

12. A ship's crew have provisions sufficient to last 12 men 7 
months ; how long would they last 24 men ? 

\ 13. A can build 35 rods of wall in 33 days, but B can build 9 
-^ds while A builds 7 ; how many rods can B build in 44 days ? 

14. f of 28 is ^ of how many fifths of 55 ? 

15. ^ of 44 is f of how many thirds of 15 ? 

16. J of 27 is ^ of how many twelfths of 60 ? 

17. A fox has 39 rods the start of a hoimd, but the hound 
runs 27 rods while the fox runs 24 ; how many rods must the 
hound run to overtake the fox ? Ans. 351. 

18. A bare has 32 rods the start of a hound, but the hound 
runs 12 rods while the hare runs 8 ; how many rods will the 
hare run before the hound overtakes him ? 

19. A man being asked how many sheep he had, replied that 
V if he had as many more, ^ as many more, and 2^ sheep he should 

have 100 ; how many had he? 
^0, A detachment of 2000 soldiers was supplied with bread 
suJSGient for 12 weeks, allowing eac\i man \^i oxmc^^ % day^ but 
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finding 105 barrels, containing 200 lb. each, wholly spoiled, how 
many ounces may each man eat daily, that the remainder may 
last them 12 weeks ? Ans. 12 oz. 

21. A detachment of 2000 soldiers, having | of their bread 
spoiled, were put upon an allowance of 12 oz. each per day for 
12 weeks ; what was the whole weight of their bread, good and 
bad, how much was spoiled ? 

22. A detachment of 2000 soldiers having lost 105 barrels of 
bread, weighing 200 lb. each, were allowed but 12 oz. each. per 
day for 12 weeks ; but if none had been lost, they might have 
had 14oz. daily ; what was the weight, including that which was 
lost, and how much was left to subsist on? 1st Ans. 1470001b. 

23. A detachment of 2000 soldiers, having lost ^ of their 
bread, had each 12 oz. per day for 12 weeks ; what was the 
weight of their bread, including the part lost, and how much per 
day might each man have had, had none been lost ? 

24. A gentleman left his son an estate, ^ of which he spent 
in 7 months, and ^ of the remainder in 3 months more, when he 
had only $5000 remaining ; what was the value of the estate ? 

25. The quick-step in marching being 2 paces of 28 inches 
each per second, what is the rate per hour ? and in what time 
will a detachment of soldiers reach a place 60 .miles distant, 
allowing a halt of 1^ hours ? Ans. 3^ m. 20^ h. 

26. Two men and a boy engage to reap a field of rye ; one 
of the men can reap it in 10 days, the other in 12, and the boy 
in 15 days ? In how many days can the three together reap it ? 

27. A merchant bought a number of bales of hops, each bale 
containing 246^1^ lb., at the rate of $3 for 11 lb., and sold them 
at the rate of $5 for 12 lb., and gained $248 ; how many bales 
did he buy ? Ans. 7. 

28. Suppose I pay 3| J cents per bushel for carting my wheat 
to mill, the miller takes ^ for grinding, it takes 4^ bushels of 
wheat to make a barrel of fiour, I pay 25 cents each for barrels 
and $1^ per barrel for carrying the flour to market, where my 
agent sells 60 barrels for $367^ out of which he takes 25 cents 
per barrel for his services : what do I receive per bushel for my 
wheat? . K&&«^\<:^^Q^9H« 

22 
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RATIO. 

814* Katio is the relation of one quantity to another of the 
tame kind; or, it is the quotient which arises from dividing one 
quantity by another of the same kind. 

315. Batio is usually indicated by two dots ; thus, 8 : 4 
expresses the ratio of 8 to 4 

The two quantities compared are the terms of the ratio ; the 
first term being the antecedent, the second the consequent, and 
the two terms, collectively, a couplet. 

316« Most mathematicians consider the antecedent a divt' 
dendy and the consequent a divisor, 

thus, 8: 4=8-r-4 = }=2, 
and •3:12 = 3-j-12 = ^ = JL5 

but others take the Antecedent for the divisor, and the conseqtient 
for the dividend ; 

thus, 8: 4=4-5-8=1= J, 
and 3:12 = 12-5-3 = J^ = 4.' 

Note I. The first method is often called the English method, and the 
other the French ; but there appears to be no good reason for such a dis- 
tinction. 

NoTB 2. The first is a direct ratio ; the second is an inverse or reciprocal 
ratio. The first being considered the more simple and natnrU, is adopted 
in this work. 

317. The antecedent and consequent being a dividend 
and divisor, it follows that any change in the antece- 
dent causes a like change in the value of the ratio^ and 
any change in the consequent causes an opposite change 
in the value of the ratio (Art. 84, 86, and 131). Hence, 

1st, Multiplying the antecedent multiplies the ratio ; and 
dividing the antecedent divides the ratio (Art 83, a and b). 



314. What Is ratio? 315. How indicated? What are the termf ? Thelrt? The 
£d? The two 00/JeotiTelj ? 316. Which term is divisor? Is the custom uniform? 
WbUsb method Ib bme tak^nt Why? Whai is a dlx«ct ratio ? An inverse ratio ? 317i 
Bxplain tutd UluMtnte Art. 817 fUlly. 
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2d. Multiplying the consequent divides the ratio ; and dividing 
the consequent multiplies the ratio (Art. 83, c and d). 

d(/. Multiplying both antecedent and consequent by the same 
number, or dividing both by the same number, does not affect the 
ratio (Art 84, a and b). 

318. The antecedent, consequent, and ratio are so related 
to each other, that, if either two of them be given, the other may 
be found ; thus ; in 12 : 3 = 4, we have 

antecedent -?- consequent = ratio, 
antecedent -r- ratio == consequent, and 
consequent X ratio = antecedent 

319. When there is but one antecedent and one consequent 
the ratio is said to be simple ; thus, 15 : 5 == 3, is a simple ratio. 

3190. When the corresponding terms of two or more simple 
ratios are multiplied together the resulting ratio is said to be 
compound ; thus, by miultiplying together the corresponding terms 
of the simple ratios. 



(6:2=3) ( i'l =2) 

{8:2=4""|.?;^ :tl' 



we have the com- 



pound ratio, 48: 4=1 2or 480: 12 = 40. 

A compound ratio is always equal to the product of the simple 
ratios of which it is compounded. 

Note. A compoand ratio is not different in its nature from a simple 
ratio, bat it is called compound merely to denote its origin. 

Ex. 1. What is the ratio of 20 to 4 ? Ans. 20 : 4 = 5. 

2. What is the ratio of 2 to 9 ? Ans. 2 : 9 = |. 

3. What is the inverse ratio of 20 to 4 ? Ans. ^ = i> 

4. What is the inverse ratio of 2 to 9 ? 

5. What is the ratio compounded of 8 to 6 and 9 to 2 ? 

6. Which is the greater, the ratio of9to7orofl9tol4? 

7. Which is the greater, the ratio of 5 to 4 or of 15 to 13 ? 

318. What of antecedent, consequent, and rattoT 319 « Ynsai^ ^ ^Sok^ tsti^s^v 
320. Compound nOo J ItSTalne? ItkiAtwn^. TN^ii t»2^<^ tom'po>Kft&'*> 
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PROPORTION. 

S2h Proportion is an equality of ratios. 

Two ratios, /. 4 terms, are required to form a proportion. 

3i^. Proportion is indicated by means of dots ; thus, 

8 : 4 : : 6 : 3, 
which is read, 8 is to 4 as 6 is to 3 ; or, as 8 is to 4 so is 6 to 3 ; 
or it may be indicated thus, 

8:4=6:3, 
which is read, the ratio of 8 to 4 equals the ratio of 6 to 3. 

Any 4 numbers are in proportion, and may be written and 
read in like manner, if the quotient of the 1st divided by the 2d 
is equal to the quotient of the 3d divided by the 4th. 

323* The 1st and 4th terms are called extremes^ and the 2d 
and 3d, means. The 1st and 3d are the antecedents of the two 
ratios, and the 2d and 4th are the consequents. The product of 
the extremes is always equal to the product of the means ; thus, 
in the proportion 8 : 4 : : 6 : 3, we have 8X3=4x6. 

3l34» Since the product of the extremes is equal to the 
product of the means, any one term may be found when the 
other three are given ; for the product of the extremes divided 
by either mean will give the other mean, and the product of the 
means divided by either extreme will give the other extreme. 

Fill the blank in each of the following proportions : 

1. 8:2:: : 3. ' Ans. ^ ^ ^ = 12. 

2 

2. 6:9::8: Ans. ^21^ = 12. 

6 

4. : 16:: 7: 14. 



321. What is Proportion? 329. How indicated? Proportion, how read? 

When are four numbers in proportion? 323. What are the 1st and 4th terms 

called ? 2d and 8d? Ut and 8d? 2d and 4th? The product of the extremes 

eqoAlB whatf 824, How many tsrms must \m |^x%n.1 Uo^ c«a t&i« other be 

Jbaad? 



8:4:: 


; 6 : 3 


8:6:: 


4 : 3 


4:8:: 


J 3 : 6 


4:3:: 


.8:6 


3:6:: 


: 4 : 8 


3:4:: 


: 6 : 8 


6:3:: 


: 8 : 4 


6:8:: 


; 3 : 4 
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8S5. It follows from Art 317^ Uiat if the 1st and 2d, or 
3d and 4th, or 1st and 3d, or 2d and 4th, or all fpur terms of a 
proportion are multiplied or divided by the same number, the 
resulting numbers will be in proportion. 

836. If 4 numbers are proportional they will be in propor- 
tion in 8 different orders ; thus, 

(1) Given 

(2) Alternating (1) 

(3) Inverting (1) 

(4) Alternating (3) 

(5) Inverting (1) and transposing couplets 

(6) Altematmg (5) 

(7) Inverting (5) 

(8) Alternating (7) 

Note. These 4 numbers may be written in 16 other orders, bat none of 

them will be in proportion. 

327. When the means of a proportion are alike, the term 
repeated is a mean proportional between the other two, and the 
last term is & third proportional to the 1st and 2d; thus, in 
4 : 6 : : 6 : 9, 6 is the mean proportional between 4 and 9, and 9 
is a third proportional to 4 and 6. 

d2S. A mean proportional between two numbers may be 
found by multiplying the two given numbers together, and then 
resolving the product into two equal factors ; thus, the mean pro- 
portioned between 2 and 8 is 4^ for 2 X 3 = 16 = 4 X 4 ; .'. 
2 : 4 : : 4 : 8. 

329. A third proportional to two numbers may be found by 
dividing the sqttare of the 2d hy the let. The third proportional 
to 5 and 10is20; for 10* -$- 5 = 20 ; .-.5:10:: 10:20. 

SIMPLE PROPORTION. 
330* In all examples in Simple Proportion there are three 

335. What tenns may be maltiplied iiithoat destroying the proportioa? What 
dirkled? 3!!26« In how many orders may four proportional numbers be In propor^ 
tion? In how many not in proportion? 32T. What Is the mean proportional? A 
third proportional ? 338. How is the UMa proportional founds &^Kft« W>3i£Bi^^\E»» 

portionaj ? 

28* 
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numbers given to find a fourth ; .*. Proportion is often called the 
BtUe of Three, 

Two of the three given numheri mtut he of the 9cmhe kindy and 
the other is of the same kind as the answer, 

Ex. 1. If 3 men buHd 6 rods of wall in a day, how many rods 
will 5 men build ? 

This example may be analyzed as follows : If 3 men build 6 
rods, 1 man will build ^ of 6 rods, L e. 2 rods ; and if one man 
build 2 rods, 5 men will build 5 times 2 rods, L e. 10 rods, Ans. ; 
but to solve it by proportion, we say that 3 men have to 5 men 
the same ratio that the given number of rods has to the required 
number of rods ; thus, 

3 men : 5 men : : 6 rods : required number of rods. 

Now, since the means and 1st extreme are given, we find the 
2d extreme by dividing the product of the means by the given 
extreme (Art. 324) ; thus, 

6 X 5 = 80 and 30 -i- 3 = 10, Ans. as before. Hence, 

831. To solve an example in Simple Proportion, 

BuLE. Write that given number which is of the same hind as 
the required answer for the third term; consider whether the 
nature of the question requires the answer to he greater or less 
than the third term; if greater ^ write the greater of the two re* 
mainihg numbers for the second term and the less for the first; 
but if lesSy write the less for the second and the greater for the 
first ; in either case^ divide the product of the second and third 
terms hy the firsts and the quotient will he the term sought. 

Note I. If the first and second terms are in different denominations 
they should be reduced to the same before stating the question. 

Behahk. Every one who intelligently solves an example b^ 
proportion, does, in efiect, solve it by analysis ; but the teachef 
should use much care on this point, since the scholar leam» 
much faster when he analyzes a question than when he foUowi 

S30, Of wbMt klod mniit two of the Ihne f^yva uumbera \m^ Wluut the other ? 83] 
Jtule for solving an example in pvoyoTfAxm^. llotel^ 'BmqmV. 
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a rule. Let the following examples be solved by analysis and 

by PROPORTION. 

2. If a man earn $24 in 2 months how much will he earn m 
9 months ? 

2 : 9 : : 2 4 : 4th term. Since we are seeking for dol- 

9 lars, we make $24 the 3d term, 

2 ) 216 ^°^ then, as a man will earn 

^ more in 9 months than he will 

$ 1 8, Ans. ^ 2 months, we make 9 the 2d 

term and 2 the 1st. To analyze 
the above, we say, If a man earn $24 in 2 months, then in 1 
month he will earn ^ of $24, i. e., $12 ; and if he earn $12 in 1 

month, then in 9 months he will earn 9 times $12, i. e. $108, Ans. 

3. If 15 bush, of wheat make 3 bbl. of flour, how many bush- 
els of wheat will be required to make 7 bbl. of flour ? Ans. 35. 

4 If 40 bush, of wheat make 8 bbl. of flour, how many bar- 
rels of flour will 75 bush, of wheat make ? Ans. 15. 

5. If a man can walk 75 miles in 3 days, how far can he 
walk in 8 days ? Ans. 200 miles. 

6. If a man travel 64 miles in 2 days, how long will it take 
him to travel 160 miles ? Ans. 5 days. 

7. If a locomotive run 39000 miles in 13 weeks, how far, at 
that rate, would it run in 52 weeks ? 

BT ntOPOBTIOH. BT CANGHOie. 

13 : 52 : : 39000 : 4th term. 4 

39000 X 52 = 2028000 ; 39000 X $i 
2028000 -f- 13 = 156000, Ans. jz — 156000, Ans. 

8. If 20 men perform a piece of work in 8 days, in how many 
days will 4 men perform the same ? Ans. 40. 

9» If 24 cords of wood cost $60, what wiU 18 cords cost? 

10. If $30 pay for 5 cords of wood, how many dollars will 
pay for 12 cords ? Ans. 72. 

11. If 4 cords of wood cost $20, how many cords may be 
bought for $45 ? Ans. 9. 

12. If 6 horses eat 42 bushels of oats in 5 weeks, haw manj' 
bushels will 11 horses eat in the same time? 

13. What cost 7 tons of coal YrYieti 4 \ou^ c^^V* %^^'^. 



X 
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14. In how many days can 6 men build a house, if 10 men 
can build it in 72 days ? 

15. If 72 lb. of cheese are worth as much as 30 lb. of butter, 
how many pounds of cheese will pay for 20 lb. of butter ? 

16. How many tons of coal can be bought for $84, when 3 
tons cost $18 ? Ans. 14. 

17. K 9 horses eat a ton of hay in 20 days, how many horses 
will eat a ton in 30 dayjs ? Ans. 6. 

18. How many tons of hay will 6 horses eat in 25 weeks, if 
8 horses eat 20 tons in the same time ? 

19. If I pay 2 s. 8 d. per week for pasturing 2 cows, what shall 
I pay for pasturing 11 cows ? 

(2: 11 ::32d.; 
11 

2)352 d.: 

Ans. 176d.= 14s. 8d. 



2: 11 ::2s. 8d.: 
11 



2) 29 s.4d . 
Ans. 14s. 8d. 



or. 



20. If I pay 2 s. 8 d. for pasturing 2 cows, how many cows can 
be pastured the same time for 14 s. 8 d. ? 

21. If 8 acres of land cost 75£ 6 s. 4 d., how many acres may 
be bought for 13l£ 16 s. 1 d. ? 

22. K 14 acres of land cost 131£ 16 s. 1 d., what will 8 acres 
cost ? Ans. 75£ 6 s. 4 d. 

23. If I of a ship cost $9875, whiat are i of her worth ? 

24. If f of a barrel of flour cost $3.20, what will 6 bbl. cost ? 

25. If a man walk 192 miles in 6 days qf 8 hours each, in 
how many days of 12 hours each will he walk 192 miles ? 

26. Lent a friend $400 for 6 months ; afterwards he lent me 
$300. How long may I keep it to balance the favor ? 

27. How many yards of cloth f of a yard wide are equal to 
20 yards 1^ yards wide ? 

28. If when flour is worth $9 per bbl., a penny loaf weighs 
4 oz., what will it weigh when flour is worth $6 per bbl. ? 

29. If 10 horses eat 45 bushels of oats in 3 weeks, how many 
bushels will 12 horses eat in the same time? Ans. 54 bush. 

30. Three men can do a piece of work iu 12 days; how many 
Jnen must be added to the number to &o \]l^<d ^am^rn 4^^^%1 
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31. A ship's crew of 12 men has food for 24 days, how many 
men must be discharged that it may last 12 days longer ? 

32. Paid $1.50 for 3 lb. of tea ; what should I pay for 9 lb. ? 

33. If .25 of a ship cost $3000, what cost .375 of her? 
34 At $24 per cwt., what is the cost of 62^ lb. ? 

35. If a steeple 180 feet high casts a shadow 240 feet, what 

is the length of the shadow cast by a staff 3 feet high, at the 

same time ? 

Note 2. Since each of the three terms in the above example is in feet 
the learner may be uncertain which number to place as the third term ; but 
he has only to notice that he is required to find the length of a shadow, .*. 
the third term should be the number expressing the length of shadow in the 
given example, viz. 240 ft. ; thus, 

180 : 3 : : 240 : 4th term = 4 ft., Ans. 

36. K a staff 3 feet long casts a shadow 4 feet, what is the 
hight of a steeple which, at the same time, casts a shadow 
240 feet? Ans. 180 ft. 

37. If a staff 3 feet long casts a shadow 4 feet, how long is the 
shadow of a steeple which is 180 feet high, at the same time ? 

38. If a steeple 180 feet high casts a shadow 240 feet, what 
is the hight of a staff which, at the same time, casts a shadow 
4 feet ? 

39. The interest of $300 for 1 yr. being $18, what is the 
interest of $850 for the same time ? 

40. The interest of $800 for 6 m. being $24, what principal 
will gain $45 in the same time ? 

41. If a man's salary amounts to $2700 in 3 years, what will 
it amount to in 11 years? 

42. If a man's salary amounts to $9900 in 11 years, in how 
many years will it amount to* $2700 ? 

43. If 12^ yards of silk that is f of a yard wide will make 
a dress, how many yards of muslin that is If yards wide will 
be required to line it ? Ans. B^y yd. 

44. K } of an acre of land is worth $36.40, what is the value 
of 15^ acres, at the same price ? 

45. If 6 men can mow 12 a. 3 r. 16 rd. of grass in 2 days, by 
working 6 hours per day, how many da^s «ni^ \\. VaSsj^i ^«a^ \» 
do the same if they work only 4 \io\xrB i^et ^^ "^^ 
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46. If 2 bbl. of flour are worth as much as 3 cords of wood, 
. how many barrels of flour will pay for 45 cords of wood? 

47. A bankrupt, owing S25000, has property worth $15000 ; 
how much will he pay on a debt of $500 ? 

48. A man, owniltg |^ of a ship, sells § of his share for 
$20000 ; what is the value of the ship ? 

49. A and B hired a pasture for $45.90, in which A pastured 

11 oxen and B 19 ; what shall each pay ? 

50. If 13 men perform a piece of work in 45 days, how many 
men must be added to perform the same in ^ of the time ? . 

51. If the interest on $700 is $42 in one year, what will be 
the interest on the same smn for 3^ years ? 

52. How many yards of paper 2 feet in width will paper a 
room that is 13|^ feet long, 12 feet wide, and 9 feet high ? 

53. If I pay $168 for 63 gallons of wine, how much water 
shall I add that I may sell it at $2 per gallon without loss ? 

54. A certain house was built by 30 workmen in 98 days, 
but, being burned, it is required to rebuild it in 60 days ; how 
many men must be employed ? Ans. 49 men. 

55. A garrison of 1500 men has provisions for 12 months, 
how long will the same provisions last if the garrison is re- 
enforced by 300 men ? 

56. If a piece of land 20 rods long and 8 rods wide contains 
an acre, how long must it be to contain the same when it is but 
2 rods wide. 

57. If the earth revolves 866 times in 365 days, in what time 
does it revolve once? Ans. 23 h. 56g^m. 

58. A wall which was to be built 24 feet high was raised 8 
feet by 6 men in 12 days ; how many men must be employed to 
build the remainder of the wall in 12 days more ? 

59. A wall was completed by 12 men in 12 days ; how many 
men would complete the same in 4 days ? 

60. If a man perform a journey in 6 days when the days are 

12 hours long, in how many days of 8 hours each will he per* 
form the same ? Ans. 9 days. 

61. A cistern has a pipe that will flU it in 6 hours ; how many 
pipes of the same size will fiU it m 45 mTvuX^^*^ 
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62. A cistern has 3 pipes ; the first will fill it in 3 hours, the 
lecond in 4 hours, and the third in 5 hours ; in what time will 
they together fill the cistern ? Ans. 1 J^ h. 

63. Paid $3.50 for 7 lb. of tea ; what should I pay for 19 lb. ? 

64. A can cut a field of grain in 8 days ; A and B can cut it 
in 6 days. In what time can B do the same ? 

65. If 2 horses can draw a load of 16 tons upon a railway, 
how many horses will be required to draw 72 tons ? 

66. A fiirm was sold at $25.50 per acre, amounting to 
$1925.25 ; how -many acres did the &rm contain ? 

67. A garrison of 1000 men have 14 oz. of bread each per 
day for 120 days ; how long will the same bread last them if 
each man is allowed but 12 oz. per day ? Ans. 140 d. 

68. If T«r of a ship cost $25000, what is \i of her worth ? 

69. At $27 per cwt, what is the cost of 37^ lb. ? 

70. The earth moves 19 miles per second in her orbit ; how 
far does she go in 3 m. 27 sec 

COMPOUND PROPORTION. 

331^ Compound Proportion is an equality of two ratios, 
one of which is compound and the other simple ; thus, 

16 • 2 k • ' ^^ * ^' ^® * compound proportion ; 
and 48 : 24 : : 18 : 9, is the same reduced to a simple form. 
Note. The compotind ratio may consist of any number of conplets. 

333. Every compound proportion may be reduced to a 
simple form, and, moreover, every example in compound propor- 
tion may be solved by means of two or more simple proportions. 

Ex. 1. If 6 men in 8 hours thresh 30 bushels of wheat, in how 
many hours will 2 men thresh 5 bushels ? 

BT SDCPU PROPORTIOV. 

2:6:: 8 : 24, and 
30 : 5 : : 24 : 4, Ans. 

333. What is Compound Proportioa ? 333* Ma.^ va vsaso:^ Vdl ^rrovsvi^^'^S*'^ 
porUon be Bolved by aimple proportion 1 Analyie 'fix. \. 
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In solving this question by simple proportion, we, in the first 
place, disregard the amount of labor, and inquire how long it 
will take 2 men to do as much as 6 men in 8 hours. Having 
found 24 hours to be the answer to this question, we next disre- 
gard the number of men, and inquire how long it will take to 
thresh 5 bushels of wheat if 30 bushels are threshed in 24 hours, 
and thus obtain 4 hours, the true answer to the question. 

In this operation, the given number of hours, 8, is first multi- 
plied by 6 and the product divided by 2, then this quotient is 
multiplied by 5 and the product divided b^ 30 ; but it will an- 
swer the same purpose to multiply the 8 by the product of the 
two multipliers, 6 and 5, then divide the number so obtained by 
the product of the two divisors, 2 and 30 ; thus, 



BT OOKPOUHD PBOPOBXIOR. 

30 ; 5| :: 8: 4th term. Here 2 is multipUed by 

6 3 30 for a divisor, and the 

8 product of 6 and 5 is mul- 

6 )T40;( 4, Ans. *^P^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ * dividend 

240 

f 2 • 6) 
It will be seen that, of the first two couplets, *{ qa ! 5 r » one 

ratio is less than a unit and the other greater ; but there is no 
impropriety in this, for one condition of the question requires the 
answer to be greater than the 3d term, and the other condition 
requires it to be less. Hence, 

834. To solve questions in Compound Proportion. 

Rule. Write that given number which is of the same kind 
as the required answer for tlie 3d term ; take any two of the re^ 
maining terms that are alike, and, considering the question 
as DEPENDING ON THESE ALONE, arrange them as in simple 
proportion; arrange each pair of like teems by the same 
principles ; and then multiply the continued product of the 2d 
terms by the 3d term, and divide this result by the continued 
prodtict of the \st terms ; the quotient will be the term sought. 



334* Bale for comi^unl ptopoxtVout 
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NoTS. The work may often be mach abridged by canceling factors in 
the 2d and 3d terms, with like factors in the Ist terms (144, Note). 

Ex. 2. If 6 men in 15 days earn $135, how many dollars will 
9 men earn in 18 days ? 

6 men: 9 men | ,,$is5 : Ath term. 
15 days : 18 days ) 

9X18X135 = 21870 = continued product of 2d and 3d terms. 
6X 15 = 90 = continued product of 1st terms. 
21870 -^ 90 = 243, Ans. 

THE SAME CANCELED. 

: 9) .... ^ f a 27 
i$ :X$\ -^f- i J 9x;fgX;fgj{^243,Ans. 

9x27 = 243, Ans. J { fi 

3. If 4 men, in 24 days of 9 hours each, build a wall 40 ft 

long, 9 ft. high, and 4 ft. thick, in how many days of 6 hours 

each can 8 men build a wall 60 ft. long, 12 ft. high, and 5 ft 

thick ? Ans. 45. 

8 men : 4 men 
6 hours : 9 hours 
40 ft long : 60 ft. long 
9ft. high: 12 ft. high 
4 ft. thick : 5 ft. thick 

4. If a £imily of 6 persons spend $600 in 8 months, how 
many dollars will be required for a family of 10 persons in 14 
months? Ans. $1750. 

5. If a family of 6 persons spend $600 in 8 months, how 
many months wiU $1750 sustain a family of 10 persons ? 

6. If a family of 6 persons spend $600 in 8 months, how 
large a family may be sustained 14 months for $1750 ? 

7. If the transportation of 12 boxes of sugar, each weighing 
4 cwt., 40 miles, cost $8, what must be paid for carrying 40 
boxes, weighing 3i cwt each, 75 miles ? Ans. $43.75. 

8. If 4 men dig a trench 84 feet long in 2^ days, how many 
men can dig a trench 336 feet long in 4 days ? Ans. 10. 

9. If 4 men dig a trench 84 ft long and 5 ft. wide in 3 days, 
how many men can dig a trench 420 ft. long and 3 ft wide in 4 
days ? kssa**^* 

23 



y : : 24 days : 
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10. If 2 men dig a trench 50 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep 
in 3^ dajB, how many men can dig a trench 300 ft. long, 2^ ft. 
wide, and 4 ft^ deep in 7 days ? Ans. 4. 

11. If 6 men dig a trench of 4 degrees of hardness, 35 ft. 
long, 6 ft^ wide, and 5 ft. deep in 5 days, how many men can dig 
a trench of 6 degrees of hardness 105 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 3 ft. 
deep in 2 days ? Ans. 27. 

12. K 5 men, in 4 days of 10 hom-s each, dig a trench of 10 
degrees of hardness, 50 ft. long, 3 ft^ wide, and 6^ ft deep, how 
many men can dig a trench of 5 degrees of hardness, 75 ft. long, 
4^ ft. wide, and 4t]^ ft. deep, in 9 days of 8J hours each ? 

13. If $100 gain $6 in 1 year, what will $300 gain in 8 m. ? 

14. K $300 gam $12 in 8 months, what will $100 gam in 1 
year ? 

15. If $100 gain $6 in 1 year, in what tune will $300 gain 
$12. 

16. K $100 gain $6 in 1 year, what principal will gain $12 
in 8 months ? 

17. K a 2-penny loaf weighs 9oz. when wheat is 6s. 6d. per 
bushel, how much bread may be bought for 3s. 2d. when wheat 

Js worth 4s. 9d. per bushel? Ans. 141b. 10 oz. 

18. A wall, which was to be built 32 feet high, was raised 8 
feet by 6 men in 12 days ; how many men must be employed to 
build the remainder of the wall in 9 days ? Ans. 24. 

19. If 6bbl. of flour serve a family of 8 persons 12 m., how 
many bbl. will serve a family of 12 persons 16 months? 

20. If 16 horses eat 24 bushels of oats in 6 days, how many 
bushels will 23 horses eat in 20 days ? 

21. A garrison of 1600 men have bread enough to allow 24 
ounces per day to each man for 25 days ; but, the garrison being 
re-enforced by 400 men, how many ounces per day may each 
man have in order that they may hold out against the enemy 30 
days ? Ans. 1 6 oz. 

22. If 3 compositors, in 2 days of 9 hours each, set type for 
27 pages, each page consisting of 36 lines of 45 letters each, 

Iiow many compositors will set 36 pages of 40 lines of 54 letters 
each, in 6 days of 8 hours each? 
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23. If a man, walking 12 hours a day for 8 days, travel 384 
miles, in how many days of 10 hours each would he walk 240 
miles, travelling at the same rate ? Ans. 6. 

24. If a man travel 280 miles in 7 days, travelling 10 hours 
each day, how many miles will he go in 12 days, travelling at 
the same rate, only 9 hours each day ? 

25. If 12 horses or 10 oxen eat 2 tons of hay in 8 weeks, 
how much hay will 18 horses and 25 oxen eat in 6 weeks ? 

26. If it take 33 reams of paper to make 1500 copies of a 
book of 11 sheets, how many reams will be required to make 
2500 copies of a book of 9 sheets ? Ans. 45. 

27. If 600 tiles, each 12 inches square, will pave a court, 
how many tiles that are 10 inches long and 8 inches wide will 
pave another court which is 3 times as long and half as wide ? 

28. How many bricks, each 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 
2 inches thick, would occupy the same space as 600 stones, each 
2 feet long, 1^ feet wide, and 8 inches thick ? 

29. If 7 shares in a bank yield their owner $17.50 in 3 
months, how much will 12 shares yield in 2 years ? 

30. If 3 men, in 16 days of 12 hours each, build a wall 30 ft. 
long, 8 ft. high, and 3 ft. thick, how many men will be required to 
build a wall 45 ft. long, 9 ft. high, and 6 ft. thick, in 24 days of 9 
hours each? Ans. 9 men. 

31. If the transportation of 9 hhd. of sugar, each weiglung 12 
cwt, 20 leagues, cost $50, what must be paid for the transpor- 
tation of 50 tierces, each weighing 2 J cwt., 300 miles ? 

32. If $300 gain $18 in 9 months, what is the rate percent? 

33. If a bar of silver 2 ft. 1 in. long, 6 in. wide, and 3 in. thick, 
be worth $2725, what is the value of a bar of gold 1 ft^ 9|f in. 
long, 8 in. wide, and 4 in. thick, the specific gravity of silver to 
that of gold being as 10.47 to 19.26, and the value per oz. of 
silver being to that of gold as 2 to 33 ? Ans. $128293. 

34. If 496 men, in 5 days of 12 h. 6 m. each, dig a trench of 
9 degrees of hardness 465 feet long, 8f feet wide and 4f feet 
deep, how many men will be required to dig a trench of 2 de- 
grees of hardness 168| feet long, 7^ feet wide, and 2\ feat, ^ajs^, 
in 22 days of 9 hours each? issis^*^5i* 
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335t Alligation treats of mixing simple substances of 
different qualities, producing a compound of some intermediate 
quality. It is of two kinds, Medial and Alternate. 

ALLIGATION MEDIAL. 

336. Alligation Medial is the process by which we find 
the price of the mixture, when the quantities and prices of the 
simples are given. 

Ex. 1. A merchant mixes 5 gallons of oil worth 4s. per gal. 
with 4 gal. at 5s., 2 gal. at lis., and 3 gal. at 12s. What is 
the value of a gallon of the mixture ? 

5 gal. at 48. per gal. are worth 20s. 
4 « 5s. " « 20s. 

2 « lis. " « 22s. 

3 « 12s. « " 36s. 

.*. 14 gal. are worth 98s. 

and 1 ^. is worth -^ of 988. = 7s. Ans. 

All examples of this nature are solved on this plan. Hence, 

j 337, To find the price of a mixture when the number 
oi articles mixed and their prices are given, 

Rule. Divide the total value of the articles mixed by the sum 
of the simples, and the qtiotient is the price of one. 

2. A miller mixes 20 hushels of com worth 80c per bush, 
with 10 bush, of rye at $1, 40 bush, oats at 35c, and 30 bush, 
of barley at 90c ; what is the price per bushel of the mixture ? 

3. A grocer mixes 10 pounds of sugar worth 6c. per lb. with 
12 lb. at 8c, 4 lb. at 12c, and 5 lb. at 15c ; what is a pound of 
the mixture worth ? 

ALLIGATION ALTERNATE. 
SSS, Alligation Alternate is the process of mixing 

^Sa, What does Alhg^Uon tnat oft It is of ho^ many Y^Q!9A1 ^SV^ukU ^"^^^ ^SRYai^ 
*^ligmtion MeOiAll 337. Rule? 
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» 

quantities of different prices so as to obtain a mixture of a re- 
, quired intermediate price. There are three problems. 

339. Problem 1. The prices of several kinds of 
I goods being given, to ascertain how much of each kind 
imay be taken to form a compound of a proposed medium 
'price. 

\ Ex. 1. A farmer wishes to mix oats worth 30c. per bush, with 
bsifley worth 45c., so as to make a mixture worth 42c. ; how 
mal^j bushels of each may he take ? 

ANALYSIS. It is evident that he must mix them in such pro- 
portions as to gain just as much on his oats as he loses on the 
barleyi Now, he gains 12c. on 1 bush, of oats, and loses but 3c. 
on 1 bu^h. of barley ; .*., for each bushel of oats he must take 
12 -7- 3 ±= 4 bushels of barley. 

SECOND METHOD. 

-a f 30-, 3 — 12c. X 3 = — 3€c., deficiency. 
( 45J 12 + 3c. X 12 = + 36c, surplus. 

Having written the prices of the oats and barley in a vertical 
column and the price of the mixture at the left, as above, we 
write the difference between the mean price (i. e. the price of 
the mixture) and the price of the oats against the price of the 
barley, and the difference between the mean price and that of 
the barley against the price of the oats, and the differences stand- 
ing against the prices of the oats and barley, respectively, will 
represent the proportioTud quantities of oats and barley to be 
taken ; for it will be seen that the product of the deficiency in 
die value of a bushel of oats, multiplied by the number of bushels 
of oats ( — 12c X 3 = — 36c), is necessarily equal to the pro- 
duct of the surplus in the value of a bushel of barley multiplied 
by the number of bushels of barley (-|-3c X 12 = -|-36c.), 
since the two products are composed of the same factors ; and 
one representing a deficiency and the other a surplus, they wiU 
balance each other. 

In the same manner, any number of pairs of simples may be 

338. What ig Alligation Alternate ? Ho^r maixy ^TO\>\«Bva'» ^a»* ^Sayri*. ^^-e^ 
Mm 1 T JBspUlu the analjais of Bx. 1. Sxp\ii\« lYtA ^ iDft^o^> 

23* 
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made to balance, as in Ex. 2, the price of one simple in each 
pair being lets and that of the other greater than the mean price. 

In performing the operation, the terms are connected by a line 
merely for convenience of reference in comparing them. 

2. A merchant has 4 kinds of sugar, worth severally 6c., 8c, 
13c., and 16c., per lb. ; how may he mix them so as to make a 
mixture worth lOc. per lb. ? 



OPERATIOir. 






10 



6—1 6 — 4c X 6 = — 24c.> _ 
3 —2c X 3=— 6c j 



[l6— J 



30c 



U£x4:t2£}+*^ 



Each pair of these products, viz. the 1st and 4th, and the 2d 
and 3d, will necessarily balance ; for they are composed of the 
SAME FACTORS, and the one marked -f- represents a surplus and 
the one marked — represents a deficiency. By this methqd the 
quantities always balance in pairs, however many simples may 
De put in the mixture. 

340t There evidently may be as many independent answers, 
all correct, as there are different ways of pairing the simples ; 
and, by taking multiples of these, the results may be varied 
indefinitely, so that there may be an infinite number of answers 
to one question. 

Among other methods, the 2d example may have the follow- 
ing solutions, and each may be proved correct by AUigati&n 
MediaL 




3 lb. at 6c 
6 lb. « 8c 

4 lb. « 13c 
2 lb. « 16c 



10 



3-|-6 = 91b.at 6c 
6 lb. " 8c. 
41b. « 13c 

44-2=6 lb. " 16c. 



iG^ 
[l6r!. 

From these illustrations : 

Rule. Write the prices of the several simples in a vertical 
column ; on the left, separated by a line, write the proposed 
medium price ; connect by a line, each price that is less than the 

330, ExpUdn Ex. 2. How ate the pilcM coivd»q\«&1 Ho^ ^q ^«3 V».\axk!eA? 340. 
Sow many Kumern tOMj there be t How ptoT«QL QoitwXI ^ftx^A". 
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medium with one or more that is greateryond each thai is greater 
with one or more that is less ; write the difference between the 
medium price and the price of each simple against the number 
or numbers with which the simple is connected ; these differences^ 
or their sum if two or more stand against one price, will be the 
proportional parts of the several simples which may be taken to 
form the mixture. 

341. Each of the foregoing methods is simple and correct, 
but, for the convenience of the merchant, there is a better mode, 
viz. : Assume the 'quantities of the simples, and then, by calcu- 
lation, correct the assumption, as follows : 

3. A merchant has 5 kinds of wine worth 5s., 6s., 8s., Ids., 
and 15s. per gal. What quantities of each may he take to make 
a mixture worth 9s. per gallon ? 

8. g^l. 8. 8. 

5 7X— 4=— 28 

6 6X— 3=— 18 8. 

9s. ^ 8 6 X — 1 =— _6 — 52, deficiency, 

13 2X+4=4- 8 

15 4 X + 6 = +^ +32, surplus. 

gal. s. — 20, deficiency. 

Add wine at 15s., 4 X + 6 = +24, surplus. 

-|-4, surplus. 
Substract wine at 13s., — 1 X -j-4= ~4> deficiency. 

Having assumed 7 gal. at 58., 6 gal. at 6s., 6 gal. at 8s., 2 gal. 
at 138., and 4 gal. at 15s., we find the mixture is not worth so 
much as it should be by 20s. Now this may be remedied by 
putting in more of the higher priced wines or less of the cheaper. 
If we add 4 gal. more of the 15s. wine, this will balance the defi- 
ciency and create a surplus of 4s., and this may be corrected by 
taking out 1 gal. of th^ 13s. wine. There are now in the mix- 
ture 7 gal. at 58., 6 gal. at 68., 6 gal. at 88., 1 gal. at 13s., and 
8 gal. at 15s. 

Remark. The deficiencies are marked by the sign — and 
the excesses by -|- to aid the mind in making corrections. 



841. AaoUur method, ttzpliftiilt. intt*.ViiateT«BMAL^ 
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Nora. This mode of correcting may be indefinitely yaried, henoe the 
merchant may take the simples in a ratio more nearly as he desires than by 
either of the other modes. 

Let the pupil solve the following examples by each of the 
three modes, and prove them : 

4. A grocer wishes to mix teas worth 25c., 33c., 48c., 56c., and 
75c so that the compound may be worth 45c. per pound. How 
many pounds of each may he take ? 

5. A farmer has cows worth $16, $20, $28, $40, and $50 per 
head ; what number of each' may he sell- at an average price of 
$30 per head ? 

34)3. Problem 2. The price of each of the simples, 
the price of the compound, and the quantity of one kind 
being given, to find how much of each of the othet sim- 
ples may be taken : 

Rule. Find the proportional parts its in the preceding Prob- 
lem ; then say, as the proportional part of that simple whose 
quantity is given is to the given quantity, so is each of the 
other proportional parts to the required quantity of each of the 
other simples, severally. 

Ex. 1. How many pounds of sugar at 4, 6, 9, and 10c. per 
lb. may be mixed with 121b. at 13c. to make a compound worth 
8c. per lb. ? Ans. 15, 9, 6, and 6 lb. at 4, 6, 9, and lOc. 

If we connect the prices as in 

the margin, "we obtain 5, 3, 2, 2, 

and 41b. for the proportional 

8c. ^ 9 J ' 2 parts. Now if the 41b. at 13c. 

"be increased in a 3 fold ratio, it 
will become 1 2 lb., the given quan- 
tity, and if each of the other 
proportional parts be increased in the same ratio, evidently the 
price per lb of the mixture will remain unaltered ; thus, 
41b. at 13c. : 12 lb. at 13c. : : 5 lb. at 4c. : 15 lb. at 4c. 
41b. at 13c : 12 lb. at 13c. :: 3 lb. at 6c. : 9 lb. at 6c. 
etc etc 



c. 


lb. 


4 


1 5 


h 


2 + 1 — 3 
2 


10—1 


2 


13 — 


J 4 
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2. How many gallons of wine at 8, 10, and 15s. per gal. may 
be mixed with 15 gal. of water of no exchangeable value, to 
make a mixture worth 12s. per gal. ? 

3. How many lb. of wool at 30; 40, and 50c. per lb. may be 
mixed with 24 lb. at 45c to make a mixture worth 42c per lb. ? 

343, Problem 3. The prices of the several simples, 
the price of the compound, and the entire quantity in the 
compound being given, to find how much of each simple 
may be taken : 

Rule. Find the proportional parts as in Problem 1 ; then 
say J as the sum of the proportional parts is to the whole compound^ 
so is each of the proportional parts to the required quantity of 
each, ' 

Ex. 1. I have 4 kinds of coffee, worth 8, 11, 14, and 20c per 
pound ; how many pounds of each may I take to form a com« 
pound of 60 lb. at 13c per lb. ? 

Ans. 28, 4, 8, and 20 lb. at 8, 11, 14, and 20c 

c. lb. 



idc 



f 8^ 


7 


1^ 


1 
' 2 


20 


5 


15 : 601b.:: 71b. :281b. at 8c 




15: 601b. :: lib. : 41b. atllc 



etc etc 

We find that the sum of the proportional parts, if linked as 
above, is 151b., and if this be quadrupled, 60 lb., the required 
compound, will be obtained ; but the whole compound will be 
quadrupled by increasing each of the proportional parts in a 
four fold ratio. 

2. How many ounces of gold, that is. 16, 18, 20, and 24 carats 
fine, may be taken to form a mass of 72 ounces 21 carats fine ? 

3. How many sheep worth 9, 12, 16, 18, and 24s. each, may 
be taken to form a flock of 125 sheep worth 15s. each ? 



343. Ol||eotof Ptoblsmft'! VraAnt ^BEB^\M»^ti\ 
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INVOLUTION. 

344« A Power of a number is the product obtained bj 
using the number two or mare times as a factor. 

Involution is the process of raising a number to a power. 

The number involved is the 1st power of itself. It is also the 
root of the other powers (Art .112, Notes 3 and 6). 

d45« The Index or Exponent of a power is a figure 
placed at the right and a little above the root to show how many 
times it is used as a factor (Art. 112, Note 4) ; thus, 

4X 4= 1 6=4*, i. e., the second power or square of 4. 
4X4X4= 64=4', i. e., the 3d power or cube of 4. 
4X 4X 4X 4= 256=4*, i. e., the 4th power of 4. 
4X4X4X4X4=1024=4*, L e., the 5th power of 4. 

Hence, 

346, To involve a number to any required power, 

Rule 1. Write the index of the power over the root ; or, 

Rule 2. Multiply the number by itself and (if a higher 
power than the second is required) multiply this product by the 
original number, and so on until the root has been taken as a fac- 
tor ajs many times as there are units in the index of the required 
power, 

Ex. 1. What is the 3d power of 6 ? 

Ans. 6»=6X6X 6=216. 

2. What is the 5th power of 3 ? Ans. 243. 

3. What is the 4th power of 5? 

4. What is the 8th power of 2 ? 

5. What is the 2d power of 16? Ans. 256. 

6. What is the 3 power of J ? 

6~3'l3j ~3 ^3 ^3~33"~27'^®' 



344. WbBt ia the Power of a number ? What is Inyolation ? What is the number 
Involved? 34S. IHiatis the Index or Szponeatot^l^iratl ^46% Bole for inToli*> 
Hon? Second Tal»f 
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7. What is the 2d power of ^ ? 

8. What is the 3d power of .03 ? Ans. .000027. 

9. What is the 4th power of .12 ? 
10. What is the square of 2J ? 

2i=| ; and (f)a=f J=5 ^, Ans. 
H. What is the cube of 3 J ? 

Note 1. It will be observed that a mixed number is first rednced to an 
improper fraction, and a common fraction is rednced to its lowest terms, 
and then each term is involved separately. Also that the number of deci- 
mal places in the power of a decimal is equal to the number of decimal 
places in the root multiplied by the index of the power (Art. 171). 

Note 2. The powers of a number greater than unity, are greater than 
the root, and the powers of a proper fraction are less than the root ; thus, 
the cube of 2 is 8, which is greater than 2; and the square of -I is -I, which 
is greater than | ; but the square of | is ^, which is less than f. 

347t To multiply different powers of the same number 
together : 

Rule. Add the indices of the factors together, and the sum 
tcill be the index of the product. 

1 2. Multiply the square of 3 by the cube of 8. 

Ans. 3«X3«=3«; L e. Tx^ X 3 X 3 X 3=3«=:243. 

13. Multiply 5« by 5*, Ans. 5«. 

848, To involve a quantity that is already a power : 

Bulk. Multiply the index of the given number by the index 
of the power to which it is to be raised. 

Thus, the 3d power of^« is 2«, for 2»=2 X 2, and the 3d 

power of 2X2 is 2x 2X2 X 2X 2X2=2X 2X2X2 X 
2X2 = 2«=64. 

14. What is the 4th power of 3« ? Ans. 3^. 

15. What is the 5 th power of 2* ? 



346. What Is done with a mixed namber ? How \b a common fraction inyolved ? 
How many decimal places in the power of a decimal ? If the root is greater than one, 
are its powers greater or less than the root ? If the root is less than one ? 347. Rnlc 
for mnlliplying diffozent powers of the same number toigethec? S4t&, ^jq\^ VstVsci^^* 
log ti power? 
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M9, To divide a power of a number by any other 
power of the same number : 

Rule. Svbtract the exponent of the divisor from the exponent 
of the dividend, 

16. Divide 5^ by 5». Ans. 5' -^- 5«= 5*, for 5» -^ 5»=- = 

5X5X5X5X5X5X5 r^.^.^r ., Jr^ 

^ =5X5X5 X5 = 5* = 625. 

5X5X5 

17. Divide 8» by 8^ 18. Divide 4^ by 4». 



EVOLUTION, 

350* A BOOT of a number is one of the equal factors whose 
continued product is that number (Art. 112, Note 3). 

Evolution or Extracting Roots is the resolving of a 
quantity into as many equal factors as there are units in the 
index of the root. 

351* There are two methods of indicating a root, -one by 
means of the radical sign^ j^j and the other by means of a 
* fractional index. 

The figure placed over the radical sign is the index of the 
root, and is always the same as the denominator of the fractional 
index ; thus, the cuhe root o/* 8 is ^ 8 or 8i. 

The square root of the cuhe of 4, or the cuhe of the square root 
of 4, is y/4? or 41 

K no number is over the radical sign, 2 is understood. 

35!S« Evolution is the reverse of Involution. 

In Involution the root is given and the power required. 

In Evolution the power is given and the root required. 

349. Bnl* for diTiding one power by another power of the same nnmber? 
SJO, Wlutt h the Hoot of a number? What is Eyolution? 351. How many 
methods cf iDdU»ttBg * root? What! Wbat Utkie VaOuoLot tSoA tcmt? What of tha 
IndexSr 
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853« AU numbers can be involved to ant^ required power, 
but comparatively yhi7 can be evolved* 

Those numbers which can have their roots extracted are called 
perfect powers, and their roots are rational numbers. Numbers 
whose roots cannot be taken are called imperfect powers, and 
their roots are irrational or surd numbers. 

A number may be a perfect power of one name or degree, 
and an imperfect power of another ; thus, 16 is a perfect square, 
but an imperfect cube, whereas 27 is a perfect cube, but an im- 
perfect square ; again, 64 is a perfect square, cube, and sixth 
power. 

354« Every power and every root of 1 is 1. There is no 
other number whose powers and roots are all alike. 

The roots of a proper fraction are greater than the fraction, 
and the roots of any number greater than unity are less than the 
number ; thus, y^f = f, which is greater than f ; i^f | = |, 
which exceeds §| ; but ^ || == |, which is less than f | ; ^8 
= 2, which is less than 8. 

EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE ROOT. 

355* To EXTRACT THE SQUARE ROOT of a numher is to 
resolve it into two eqvxd factors, i, e, to find a number which^ 
multiplied into itself, mil produce the given numher. 

356* The square of a number consists of twice as many 
figures as the root, or of one less than twice as many ; thus, 
Roots, 1, 9, 10, 99, 100, 999. 

Squares, 1, 81, 100, 9801, 10000, 998001. 

Hence to ascertain the number of figures in the square 
root of a given number, 

393. Can all numbers be inyolyed? Bvolred? What are perfect powers! 
Rational roots? Imperfect powers? Irrational or sard roots? May a nomber \n 
a perfect power of one degree and an imperfect power of another degree ! A perfect 
power of several degrees? Illustrate. 354. What of 1? The roots of a proper frac- 
tion, are they greater or less than the fraction ? The roots of a number greater than 
one? 359. To extract the square root of a number, what? 356* How \c«»a 
figures in the squaro ot a number ? 

24 '^ 
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Bulb. B&gtnmng at the rights paint off the number into 
periods of two figuru eaeKf and there will he one figure in the 
root for each period of two figures in the square, and if there is 
an odd figure in the square there will he a figure in the root for 
that. 

Ex. 1. How large a square floor can be laid with 576 square 
feet of boards ? 

If we knew the length and breadth of a floor, we should find 
its area by multiplying the length by the breadth (Art 101), 
or, in this example (since lengih and breadth arc equal), by 
multiplying the length by itself. Biit we are now to reverse this 
process, and, knowing the area, to find the length of one side. 

Since the number, 576, consists of three figures, its root will 
oonsist of two figures, tens and units, and the square of the tens 
must be found in the 5 (hundreds). 

OFIIATIOV. 

5*7 6 ( 2 4 ^^^ ^^ square of 2 (tens) is 4 (hun* 

4 dreds) and the square of 3 (tens) is 9 

^ ^ V iT^ (hundreds) ; and, as 5 (hundreds) is less ' 

-'l^g than 9 (hundreds) there can be but 2 

__!__ (tens) in the root. Let us now construct 

a square. Fig. 1, each side of which shall 

be 2 tens (= 20 feet) in length. The 

area of this square is 20x20=400 square feet, which, deducted 

firom 576 feet, will leave 176 square feet to be used in enlarging 

the fioor. To preserve the square 

Fig. 1. form, this addition must be made 

upon the 4 sides of the floor, or, 
more conveniently, equally upon 2 
adjacent sides, as in Fig. 2. From 
the nature of the case, the 2 addi- 
tions, hm and cr, are of a uniform 
breadth; and, if their length were 
known, we could determine their 



■a 



20 
20 



4 sq. fV. 



20 feet. breadth by dividing their area, 176 

feet, by their length (Art. 102). 
But we do know the length of M -|- cr, viz. twice the tens of 



SJS, To aaowtuin tbe mimbnr of figoxw In % v^xisKn toot^ Rule? Ezplaio 
r. J. 
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Fig. 2. 
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ihe root = 4 (tens or 40 ft), and this is sufficiently near to the 

whole length of the additions 
to serve as a trial divisor. 
Now 176-5-40, or, what is 
the same in effect, 17-7-4, 
gives 4 feet for the breadth 
of the addition,. and this added 
to the trial divisor, 40, or 
annexed to the 4 (tens) will 
give 44,- the whole length of 
hm-^cr, the trv£ divisor. And 
44 X 4 = 176 ; i. e. the length 
of the addition multiplied by 
its breadth gives its area. 
It will be seen that every 



20 feet 



6 4 ft. 



foot of board is used, and the floor is a square, each side of which 
is 20 + 4= 24 ft long, Ans. 

357. The same species of reasoning applies, however many 
figures Ihere may be in the root Hence, 

To Extract the Square Root of a number, 

Rule. 1. Separate the given number into periods of two 
Jigures each, by placing a dot over units, hundreds, etc, 

2. Find the greatest square in the left-hand period and set its 
root at the right, in the place of a quotient in long division, 

3. Subtract the square of this root figure from the left-hand 
period, and to the remainder annex the next period for a divi' 
dend, 

4. Double the root already found for a trial divisor, and, 
omitting the right-hand figure of the dividend, divide and set the 
quotient as the next figure of the root. Also set it at the right 
of the trial divisor, and so form the true divisor. 

5. Multiply the true divisor by this new root figure, and subtract 
the product from the dividend, 

6. To the remainder annex the next period for a new dividend, 
double the part of the root already found for a trial divisor, and 
proceed as before until all the periods have been employed. 



5J7« Bale for eztraflUns Uw wvuBaM tw>^ oil % vnafioMt^ 
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NoTB 1. The leflt-hand period majf consist of bat one figure. 

NoTB 8. Tho trial divisor being smaller than the true divisor, the quo- 
tient is frequently too large, and a smaller number must be set in the root. This 
usually occurs when the addition to the square, a c, is wide, and, conse- 
quently, tho square, h n, large ; or, in other words, when the trial divisor is 
much less than the true divisor. 

858. Proof. Square the root ; thus, in Ex. 1> 24* = 576. 
2. What is the square root of 401956 ? 

. i opuunoN. 

4 (n 9|5 6(6 8 4, Ana. 

12 3)419 
869 



12 64)5 05 6 
5056 



8. What is the square root of 191844 ? Ansf 438. 

4. What is the square root of 677329 ? 

5. What is the square root of 67081 ? 

OPiaXTlON. 

6 7 8 i (2 5 9, Ans. ^ ^^ example, the lefl- 

4 hand period consists of but 

4 5 ^2 7 Q ^'^^ figure. So, also, the 

QQK trial divisor, 4, is contained 
in 27 six times ; and the 2d 

5 9)4 5 8 1 remainder, 45, equals the 

^^ ^ ^ divisor; still, die true root 

figure is but 5. 

6. What is the square root of 9765625 ? Ans. 3125. 

7. What is the square root of 136161 ? 

8. What is the square root of 42016324 ? Ans. 6482. 

9. What is the square root of 43046721 ? 

10. What is the square root of 22014864 ? Ans. 4692. 

11. What is the square root of 1522756? 

12. What is the square root of 18671041 ? Ans. 4321. 
18. What is the square root of 6091024? 

357. HTiatlsNotal? Note 2! a&8. Ytooit ^Bxv^aiu%s..V. 
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14 What is the square root of 16777216 ? 



OPnULTION. 



16777 2 16(409 6, Ans. ^^^^n a root figure 

I Q is 0, as io this example, 

Q n Q \ 7 7 7 9 ^e simply annex to 

7 28 1 the trial divisor, and 

bring down the next 

8186)49116 period to complete the 

'^ 9 1 1 ^ new dividend. 


15. What is the square root of 5764801 ? 

16. What is the square root of 1048576 ? 

17. What is the square root of 282475249 ? Ans. 16807. 

Note 3. In extracting the root of a decimalf pnt the first point over htm' 
dretUhi and point toward the right, and if the last period is not full, annex 0. 

18.- What is the square root of .4096? • Ans. .64 

19. What is the square root of .0625 ? 

20. What is the square root of 39.0625 ? Ans. 6.25. 

21. What is the square root of 6046.6176 ? 

22. What is the square root of 5.6 ? Ans. 2.36-}-. 

OPK&ATIOH. 

5.6 6 ( 2.3 6 4- ^ there is a remainder after 

4 employing all the periods in 

4 3 "^ Tel) *^® given example, the opera- 

l a Q tion may be continued at plea- 

sure by annexing successive 

466)3100 periods of ciphers, decimally ; 

^'^ ^ ^ there will, however, in such 

472) 30400 examples, always be a remain- 

der; for the right-hand figure 
of the dividend ft a cipher, whereas the right-hand figure of the 
subtrahend is, necessarily y the right-hand figure of the square of 
some one of the nine signifi.cant figures, the right-hand figure 
of the root and of the divisor being always alike. Now, no one 
of these nine figures, squared, will give a number ending with 
a cipher ; .*., the last figure of the dividend and of the subtra- 
hend being unlike, there must be a remainder, 

23. What is the square root of 2 .'^ Ans. 1.41421-|-. 

358. Explain Ex. 14. 'WYMiJt\i'S(o\AV. ^t^Xx.Vo.^&l.'SL. 
24* 
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24. What is the square root of 20 ? Ans. 4472-]-. 

25. What is the square root of 316 ? 

26. What is the square root of 31.6 ? 

359. To extract the root of a common fraction, or of a 
mixed number : 

Rule. Reduce the fraction or mixed number to its simplest 
form^ and then take ike root of the numerator and denominator 
separately ; or^ if either term of the fraction^ when reduced, is 
an imperfect square, reduce the fraction to a decimal (Art 173), 
and then proceed as in the foregoing examples* 

27. What is the square root of f}? 

28. What is the square root of ^^ ? Ans. f . 

29. What is the square root of ^^}f ? 

30. What is the square root of 20^?, 

y20J=V^fi^ = | = 4i, Ana. 

31. What is the square root of 10^ ? 

32. What is the square root of | of ^f ? 

33. What is the square root of f ? 



Ans. .654-|— 



2J 
84. What is the square root of ~ ? 

7i 



Application of the Squabe Boot. 

Fig. 1. A 

3fiO. A Triangle is a figure bounded 
by three straight lines. 

A right-angled triangie has one of its 
angles a right angle, as at C. 

The side, opposite the right angle is 
called the hypothenuse ; the other two sides 
are the Jmse and perpendicular. 




B Base. 



•9JW. Bills /br fxtncting the root of a commoii fraction or mixed Bnmber ? 
Wbmt ia m Trlangldt A r^ht-angled triangle? HypottkawMl ^Baaal 
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The square described Fig. 2. 

on the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is 
equal to the sum of the 
squares described on the 
other two sides. Also 
the square of either of 
the two sides which form 
the right angle is equal 
to the square of the hy- 
pothenuse diminished by 
the square of the other 
side. This will be seen 
by counting the small 
squares in the square of 
the hypothenuse and 
those in the squares of the other two sides, Hence, 

Ist. To find the hypothenuse when the base and per- 
pendicular are given, 

Rule. Add the square of the hose to the square ofthepeT' 
pendicular, and extract the square root of the sum. 

2d. To -find either side about the right angle when 
the hypothenuse and the other side are given, 

BuLE. From the square of the hypothenuse, subtract the 
square of the other given side, and extract the square root of the 
remainder, 

Ex. 1. The base of a right-angled trianglo is 6 feet and the 
perpendicular is 8 feet ; what is the hypothenuse ? 
62 = 36, 8«= 64; 36 + 64=100; ^100 = 10. Ans. 10 ft. 

2. The hypothenuse of a right-angled trianglo is 15 and the 
base is 12 ; what is the perpendicular ? 

152 = 225,12^=144; 225 — 144 = 81; ^^81=9, Ans. 

360* The sqnare of the hypothenuM equals what? The squaie of one of the other 
ddM ? How may tUs appear? Kale for finding the hypothenoM ? Base or PerpencUcu* 
tar? Xxplaln Ex. 1. 
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3. A ladder resting upon the ground 21 feet from a house, 
just reaches a window which is 28 feet high ; how long is the 
ladder ? 

4. A tree that was 64 feet high is broken off 24 feet high, the 
part broken off turning upon the stub as upon a binge ; at what 
distance from the bottom of the tree does the top strike the 
ground ? Ans. 32 ft. 

5. Two vessels sail from the same port, one due east 40 miles 
and the other due south 9 miles ; how far apart are they ? 

6. A general has 9801 men ; if he places them in a square, 
how many will there be in rank and file ? 

7. How many rods of fence will be required to inclose 640 
'acres of land in a square form? Ans. 1280. 

8. A fiirmer sets out an orchard of 600 trees so that the num- 
ber of rows is to the number of trees in a row as 2 to 3. The 
trees are 25 feet apart and no tree is within 12^ feet of the 
fence ; how many square feet of land in the field ? 

Fig. 3. 361« In figure 3 we have combined 

a circle (Art 109), a sqiiare (Art 101, 
Note), and two equal right-angled trian- 
gles. The line AC is the diameter of 
the circle, the diagonal of the square and 
the hypothenu$e of each of tfie triangles. 
The square is said to be inscribed in the 
circle and the circle is circumscribed 
about the square. 
The diameter of any circle is to its circumference in the ratio 
of 1 to 3.141592, nearly; hence the diameter multiplied by 
3.141592 will give the circumference, and the circumference 
divided by 3.141592 will give the diameter. 

The area of a circle may be found by multiplying the square 
of its diameter by .785398, nearly, and if the area is divided by 
.785398, the quotient will be the square of the diameter. 




361. What doe* Fig. 8 represent ? What is the line AC ? What is said of the square ? 
Of the circle? Ratio of diameter to drcnmferenoe ? How is circumference found wlien 
dhuneter I0 given ? J>iameter when droamftrenM is giTen ? Ai«a of a oirole, how found T 
/^Auaetw, when aras Jb i^rea ? 
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36^ Similar figures are figures that are of precisely the 
same form, whether large or small. 

The areas of all similar figures are to each other as the squares 
of their corresponding lines. 

9. What is the diameter of a circular pond which shall contain 
25 times as much area as one 8 rods in diameter ? Ans. 40 rd. 

10. The area of a triangle is 24 square inches and one side of 
it is 8 inches ; what is the corresponding side of a similar tri- 
angle containing 96 square inches? Ans. 16 in. 

11. What is the side of a square that shall contain 36 times 
as much area as one whose side is 5 feet? 

12. What is the side of a square equal in area to a circle 100 
feet in diameter? Ans. 88.622. ft 

13. A circular field contains 10 acres; what is the length of 
its diameter ? 

14. What is the difference in the expense of fencing a circular 
10-acre lot and one of the same area in a square form, the fence 
costing 75 c. per rod ? Ans. $13,653. 

15. If a pipe 3 inches in diameter will empty a cistern in 8 
minutes, what is the diameter of the pipe which will empty it in 
18 minutes ? 

16. The area of a rectan^lar piece of land (Art 101, Note) 
is 50 acres, and the length of the piece is to ils breadth as 5 to 1 ; 
what are the length and breadth ? 

17. A room is 16 ft long, 12 ft. wide, and 9ft high; what is 
the distance from one lower corner to the opposite upper cor- 
ner? Ans. 21.931 -j- ft 

18. The diameter of a circle is* 10 inches ; how many inches 
in the side of the inscribed square ? -Ans* .^50 = 7.07i-|-. 

Solution. By figure 3 it is seen that the diameter of the 
circle is the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle whose other 
0ides are equal to each other ; .*. the square of either side of the 
inscribed square is one half of the square of the diameter, 

19. What is the side of the greatest square stick of timber 
that can be hewn from a log 18 inches in diameter? 

■ ■ ■ ' ■■III ■ — ■ , ■ ■» I III ■■■■■»■■■■■ II ^ ■ ■■ ■ I ^■ ■ ■ -■ ■! ■»■■! I. ■■■># 

86d« What axe similar figures T Tli«tat\0Qt\2;i« wcMA^l^fiDcI^x^i'SUtMbX 
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EXTRACTION OF THE CUBE ROOT. 

363« To Extract the Cube Root of a number t$ to 
resolve it into 3 equal factors ; i. e. to find a number which, mvl^ 
tiplied into its square, tvill produce the given number. 

S64« The cube of a number consists of three times as many 
figures as the root^ or of one or two less than three tunes as 
many; thus^ 

Roots, 1, 9, 10, 99, 100, 999. 

Cubes, 1, 729, 1000, 970299, 1000000, 997002999. 

Hence, to ascertain the number of figures in the cuba 
root of a given number, 

Rule. Beginning at the right, point off the number into 
periods of three figures ecu:h, and there wiU be one figure in the 
root for each period of three figures in the cube, and if there are 
one or two figures besides fvU periods in the cube, there will be a 
figure in the root for this part of a period. 

, Ex. 1. Suppose we have 74088 blocks of wood, each a cubic 
inch in size and form, how large a cubical pile can be formed by 
packing these blocks together ? 



OPKRATION. 



Trial divisor, 4800 

240 
4 

True divisor, 5044 



74088(42 Root^ 
64 



10088 Dividend. 
10088 







As there are two periods, the root must consist of Aro figures, 
tens and units; and we seek the cube of the tens in the left-hand 
period ; the greatest cube in 74 is 64, whose root is 4. We 
place the root, 4, at the right of the number, and, having sub- 
tracted the cube, 64, from the left-hand period, we annex the next 
period to the remainder, 10, making 10088 for a dividend. 

303* To extract the cnbe root of a number, what? 364. How many figures in the 
eube o/b number f To aMertaln the number of ligaxee in a oube root, Rule ? Explain 
-fir. i. 
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40 inches. 







Thus, bj using 64000 of the blocks, a cube is formed (Fig. 1), 
whose edge is 40 inches and whose 
contents ore 64000 solid inches, Fig. 1. 

and theie are 10088 blocks re- 
maining, with which to enlarge 
the cubic pile already formed. 

In enlarging this pile and pre- 
serving the cubic form, the addi- 
tions must be made upon each of 
the 6 feces, or, more conveni- 
ently, equally upon any 3 adjar 
cent feces, e. g. a, ^, and c, as in 
Fig. 2. What may be the thick- 
ness of the addition ? By divid- 
ing the contents of a rectangular 
solid by the area of one face, we 

obtain the thickness (Art 105) ; now, the remaining 10088 solid 
inches are the contents, and the sum of the areas of the 3 square 
faces, a, i, and c, is sufficiently near the area to be covered by 

the additions to form a 
trial divisor; for the 

3 additions, a, by and c 
(Fig. 2), are the same 
as one solid 40 inches 
wide, 3 times 40 inches 
long, and of the thick- 
ness determined by trial. 
The area of these 3 
faces is the square of 

4 (tens), which is 16 
(hundreds) , mul tiplied 
by 3, which gives 4800 ; 
i. e., to obtain a trial di- 
visor, we square the root 
figure and annex 00 (be- 
cause the root figure is 
tens) for the area of one 

face, and then multiply this area by 3. Dividing 10088 by 
4800, we obtain the quotient 2, /or the thickness of the additions^ 
i. e. for the unit figure of the root. Having made these additions, 
as in Fig. 2, we see that the pile does not retain the cubic form, 
three corners, m, m, and m, being vacant. Each of these corners 
is 40 inches long, 2 inches wide and 2 inches thick ; L e. the 



40 
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area covered to the depth of two mches by filling the vacant cor- 
ners in Fig. 2, as seen in Fig. 3, is 2 X ^0 X ^ = ^^0 square 
inches ; and still there is a vacant comer, n, n, n, as seen in 




which is a cube of 2 inches on each edge ; i. e. it is a solid 2 

Fig. 4. 

40 2 




40 



40 



2 



inches thick, (the common thickness of all the additions), covering 
^X 2=2 4 square inches, as seen in Fig. 4 
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Now, if the several additions made in Figs. 2, 3, and 4, be 
spread out upon a plane, as in 



Fig. 5, 




or, in a consolidated form, as in 



Fig. 6, 



z 



71 £3^ 



iZA 



CA 



/ / / A 



3 



o 



it will be readily seen that their collective solidity wiU be 
obtained by multiplying the entire area which they cover, 
(40X40X3+40X2X3 + 2X2 = 5044 square 
inches), by their common thickness, 2, which will give 10088 
solid inches ; .% a cube is formed (Fig. 4) whose edge is 40 + 
2 = 42 inches, and no blocks remain. 

365* If there are more than two figures in the root, the 
same relations subsist, and the same reasoning applies. Hence, 

To extract the Cube Eoot of a Number, 
Rule. 1. Separate the number into periods of three figures 
each hy setting a dot over units, thousands, etc. 

2. Find by trial the greatest cube in the left'hand period, place 
its root as in square root, subtract the cube from the left'hand 
period and to the remainder annex the next period for a divi- 
dend, 

3. Square the root figure, annex two ciphers and multiply this 
result by 3 for a trial divisor; divide the dividend by the tried 
divisor and set the quotient as the next figure of the root. 



3&5, Rule for exttactln^ tSw ou\m toO^ ol v^ Traii!Xy«t\ 
25 
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4. MulHpfy this root Jlgure by the part of the root previously 
obtained, annex one cipher and mtdtiply this restdt by three ; add 
the last product and the square of the last root figure to the tried 
divisor, and the sum will be the true divisor. 

5. Multiply the true divisor by the last root figure, subtract the 
product from the dividend, and to the remainder annex the next 
period for a new dividend. 

6. Find a new trial divisor, and proceed as before, until aU the 
periods have been employed. 

Note 1. The notes in Art. 357, with slight modifications, are equally 
applicable here. 

NoTB 2. If the root consists of ikree figures it is plain that the cube, as 
completed in Eig. 4, must be enlarged just as Fig. 1 has already been enlarged. 
Hence, the new trial divisor will consist of 3 faces of Eig. 4; but the 
true divisor cdreadif found is the sum of the significant figures in these 3 
faces, except one face each of rr, xx, and zz, and two faces of the little cor- 
ner cube, nnn ; moreover, the number directly above the true divisor (in 
the operation) represents one face of nnn, and the number above that repre- 
sents the sura of one /ace each of the 3 long comer blocks, rr, xx, and zz ; 
hence, to find the next trial divisor, we have only to add the true divisor already 
found to TWICB the number above it, and oncb the number above that, and to 
the sum annex two ciphers. When there are many root figures this process 
is shorter than to square so much of the root as has been found, annex two 
ciphers, and multiply by 3, as directed in the 3d paragraph of the rule. 

Ex. 2. What is the cube root of 21024576 ? 

21024576(276, ^ns. 



1st Trial Divisor— 20« X 3 — 1200 

20X7X3— 420 

7^= 49 


8 


1st True Divisor = 1669 


13024 1st Dividend. 


2d Trial Divisor — 270^ X 3 — 218700 

270X6X3= 4860 


11683 


6^ — 36 


\ 


2d True Divisor = ^23596 


1341576 2d Dividend. 
1341576 



The 1st trial divisor is contained 10 times in th6 dividend, yet 
the root figure is only 7. The true root figure can never exceed 
9, and must in all cases be found by trial. 
Squaring 20 gives the same result as squaring 2 and annexing 
00, as directed in the rule, 3d paiagxap^i. 
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3. What is the cube root of 6T917312 ? 



480000 

9600 

64 



. 489664 



67917312(408, Ans. 
64 



3917812 
3917312 



In this example, the 1st trial divisor, 4800, is larger than the 

1st dividend, 3917 ; .*. we annex to the root, 00 to the 1st trial 

divisor for the 2d trial divisor, and bring down the next period 

to complete a new dividend. The rule, followed literally, will 

give the same resuU. 

Note 3. Prepare fractions and mixed numbers as directed in square root 
(Art. 359). 

What is the value of the following expressions . 

4. V2803221? Ans. 141. 11. ^^^-926037? Ans. 3.33. 

5. V3176523? 12. Vl^^77.696? 

6. V3^2657176? Ans. 726. 13. V^^-^^^^^^P Ans. 3.43. 

7. V^^24024008 ? Ans. 2002. 14. \ 166J ? Ans. b\. 

8. V3^7^20489 ? 15. V^^IM ? 

9. V 134217728 ? 1 6. V^ ? -^s- l-65-|.. 
10. V^^ ^»- 1-709+. 17. V^3f ? 

Application op the Cube Root. 

306* Bodies which are of precisely the same form are simi^ 
Jar to each other, and the solid contents of similar bodies are to 
each other as the cubes of their corresponding lineSj and con- 
versely, the corresponding lines are to each other as the cuhe roots 
of the contents, 

Ex. 1. Kan iron ball 5 inches in diameter weighs 16 pounds, 
what is the weight of a ball 30 inches in diameter ? 

5» : 30» : : 16 : Ans., or 1» : 6» : : 16 : Ans. ; i. e. 1 : 216 : : 
161b. 2 34561b., Ans. 

36ff. What ft! Note 1? Note 2? Expfadn Ex. 2. Ex. 8. What Ui Note at %«5&v 
What are dmilar bodies 7 The ratio of tha oontatnte ol i&iBiAasVaAiv^X 
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2. If a ball 6 inches in diameter weighs 27 pounds, what is 
tits' diameter of a ball that weighs 64 pomids ? 

'y^27 : *^ 64 : : 6 in. : Ans. ; i. e. 3 : 4 : : 6 in. : 8 in., Ans. 

3. How many bullets ^ of an inch in diameter will be required 
to make a ball 1 inch in diameter ? 

4. If a globe of gold 1 inch in diameter is worth $100, what 
is the diameter of a globe worth $6400 ? 

5. Suppose the £ameter of the earth is 7912 miles, and that 
it takes 1404^28 bodies like the earth to make one as large ar 
the sun, what is the diameter of the sun? Ans. 886144m. 

6. A bin is 8 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 2 feet deep ; what i? 
the ^ge of a cubical box that will hold the same quantity o/ 
grain? 

7. If a stack of hay 24 feet high weighs 27 tons, what is the 
bight of a similar stack which weighs 8 tons? Ans. 16fL- 

8. If a bell 4 inches high, 3 inches in diameter, and ^ of an 
inch thick weighs 1 lb.-, what are the dimensions of a similar bell 
that weighs 27 lb. ? Ans. 12 in., 9 in., and } in. 

9. If a loaf of sugar 10 inches high weighs 8 lb., what is the 
hight of a similar loaf weighing lib.? 



ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

367t Any series of numbers increctsing or decrecutng by o 
common difference is in Arithmetical Frogbession ; 

thus, 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17, etc., is an ascending series, 

and 35, 30, 25, 20, 15, 10, etc., is a descending series. 

The several numbers forming a series arc called Terms ; the 
first and last terms, Extremes; the others, Means. The 
difference between two successive terms is the Common Dif- 
ference. 



SffT, When is a Miies of nnmben in Arithmtttlcal Ptocnasion T How nuuiy Idndi of 
terhtf WbMtT IFluit aiv tbe tanni of a Mfitest 
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In an arithmetical series 5 particulars claim special attention, 
fix, the first term, last term, common difference, number of terms, 
and sum of all the terms ; and these are so related to each other 
that if any three of them are given the other two can be found. 

368. In an ascending series, let 6 be the first term and 5 
the common difference ; 

Then 6= 1st term. 

6 + 5 = ll = 2d term. 

64-5 + 5 = 6 + 2x5 = 16 = 3d term. 

6+5-1-5 + 5 = 6 + 3 X 5 = 21=4th term. 

Thus we see that, in an ascending series, the second term is 
found by adding the common difference once to the Jirst term ; 
the third term, by adding die common difference twice to the 
first term, etc 

A similar explanation may be given when the series is 
descending. Hence, 

369. Problem 1. To find the last term, the first 
term, common difference^ arid number of terms being 
given : 

Bulb. Multiply the common difference hy the number of 
terms less 1 ; add the product to the first term if the series is 
cacending^ or subtract the product from the first term if the 
series is descending j and the sum or difference toiU be the term 
sought. 

Ex. 1. If the first term of an ascending series is 5, the com- 
mon difference 4, and the number of terms 7, what is the last 
term? ^ 5 + 6 X 4=29, Ans. 

2. The first term of a descending series is 47 and the com- 
mon difference 8 ; what is the 6th term ? 

47— 5X8 = 7, Ans. 

3. What is the amount of $100, at 6 per cent, simple inter- 
est, for 25 years. 

367. WhfttaretheXztremesofaseiies? Means? CominonDifliBxenoe? How many 
partienlan oUum special attention ? What are they ? How many of them most be giyen ? 
368. Howls an ascending series formed? How a descending series? 369* Ol^wt 
of Problem 1? Bole? 

25* 
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370. Pboblem 2. To find the common difference, 
the extremes and number of terms being given. 

By iuspecting the formation of the series in Art 368, it will 
be seen that the difference between the extremes is equal to the 
common difference multiplied by 1 less than the number of terms ; 
e. g. the difference between the 1st and 4th terms (21 — 6= 15), 
is the sum of 3 equai additions ; /. this difference, divided by 3 
(15 -^3 = 5), gives one of these additions, i. e. the common dif- 
ference. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the difference of the extremes by the number 
of terms less one, and the quotient wiU be the common difference. 

Ex. 1. The extremes of an arithmetical series are 3 and 38, 

oad the number of terms is 8 ; what is the common difference ? 

38 — 3 35 ^ ^ 
-^— ^=-=5,An8. 

2. A man has 6 sons whose ages form an arithmetical series ; 
the youngest is 2 years old and the oldest 22 ; what is the dif- 
ference of their ages ? Ans. 4 yr. 

3. The amount of $100 at simple interest for 10 years is $160 ; 
what is the rate per cent ? 

371. Pboblem 3. To find the number of terms, the 
extremes and common difference being given. 

By Art 368 it is evident that the difference of the extremes 
is the common difference multiplied by one less than the number 
of terms. Hence, conversely, 

Rule. Divide the difference of the extremes by the common 
difference^ and the quotient, increased by 1, is the number of 
terms. 

Ex. 1. The extremes of an arithmetical series are 3 and 31 
and the conmion difference is 4 ; what is the number of terms ? 

.?l=?-|.l = ^+l=7 + l = 8,Ans. 

2, The common difference in the ages of the diildren in a 
J&miljr is 2 ye&ra ; the youngest is 1 ^esx o\d. «Dii the oldest 19 ; 
bow many children in the &mily? 
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37!S. Pbobijsm 4. To find the sum of a series, the 
extremes and number of terms being given. 

The sum of the' extremes is equal to the sum of any two 
terms that are equally distant from the extremes ; thus^ in the 
series, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, we have 

1st + 6th = 2d+ 5th== 3d + 4th. 
3 + 13 = 5 + 11 = 7 + 9= 16; 
and .*. the sum of all terms is 16 X 3 = 48. Hence, 

Rule. Multiply the mm of the extremes hy half the number 
oftermsy and the product %$ the sum of the series* 

Ex. 1. The extremes of a series are 3 and 39 and the number 
of terms is 10 ; what is the sum of the series ? 

3+39 = 42; 10-5-2z=5; 42x5 = 210,An8. 
2. How many strokes does a dock strike in 12 hours? 



GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

373, Any series of numbers increasing or decreasing 
by a common ratio is in Geometeical Peogrbssion • 

thus, 2, 6, 18, 54, 162, etc is an ascending series,, 
and 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, etc is a descending series. 

In the above, 8 is the ratio in the 1st series and J in the 2d. 

The first term, last term, ratio, number of terms, and sum of 
all the terms aro so related to each other that if any three of them 
are given the other two can be found. 

374. In a series, let 2 bd-the first term, and 4 the ratio, 

Th®^ 2z= 1st term. 

2X4= 8=2d term. 

2X4X4 = 2X4^= 32 = 3d term. 

2X4X4X4=2X4»=128 = 4thterm. 

370. object of Problem 2? Roto? 371. Obsfect of Problem 8? Rule? 37a. 
Object of Problem 4? Rale? 373. What conatltate. » wriee In Geometrical Ft»»«». 
lion? How many Mods of aeries? Whai? Hon namj vu^\RviSua ^SkaSoiL «ktaQa«D> 
'Wia*? IfovrmoojofthemmustbeglTeii? 
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. In forming the foregoing series we see that the iecand term is 
found by multiplying the^r*^ term by the rcUio ; the third term, 
by multiplying the^r*^ by the square of the ratio ; i\ie fourth, by 
multiplying the first by the cube of the ratio, the index of the 
power of the ratio always being ^ one less than the number of 
the term sought. A similar explanation may be given when the 
series is descending. Hence, 

375. Problem 1. To find the last term, the first 
term, ratio, and number of terms being given, 

Rule. Multiply the first term by that power of the ratio 
whose index is equal to the number of terms preceding the required 
term, and the product will be the term sought, 

Ex. 1. The first term of a geometrical series is 4, the ratio 8, 
and the number of terms 6 ; what is the last term ? 

6—1 = 5; 3»=243; and 243 X 4 = 972, Ans, 

2. The 1st term is 3, and the ratio ^ ; what is the 5th term ? 

5 — 1 = 4; (i)* = TV; andTVX3 = ^,An8. 

3. The 1st term is 5, the ratio 1.06 ; what is the 4th term ? 

Ans. 5.^5508. 

4. What is the amount of $10 at compound intei*est for 4 
years at 5 per cent, per annum ? 

5.. Supposing money at compound interest to double once in 
12 years, to what will $100 amount in 72 years ? 

Ans. $6400. 

376« Smce the last term is obtained (Art 374), by multiply- 
i;)g the first term by that power of the ratio whose index is equal 
to the number of terms less one, so, conversely, 

Pboblem 2. To find the ratio, the extremes and num- 
ber of terms being given : 

Rule. Divide the last term by the first, and the quotient 
will be that power of the ratio whose index is one less than the 
nttmber of terms ; the corresponding root of the quotient wiU 
therefore be the ratio. 

974* How Is an amending neries foxmed'! A. desoettding loiM? 376. Olgeet «f 
AoMemi? Hole? 370. Ol)t}eokofPxob\ua^^ ^mxW. 
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Ex. I. The first term in a geometrical series is 2, the last term 
250, and the number of terms 4 ; what is the ratio ? 

250-7-2 = 125; 4 — 1 = 3; and V^ 25 = 5, Ans. 

2. The extremes are 3 and 48, and the number of terms 3 ; 
what is the ratio ? Ans. 4 or ^. 

3. The extremes are 3 and 243, and the number of terms 5; 
what is the ratio ? 

377. Problem 3. To find .the sum of a series, the 
extremes and ratio being given. 

Having a series given, e. g. 2, 10, 50, 250, 1250, 6250, mttL 
tiply each term except the last by the ratio, 5 ; thus. 

Given series, 2, 10, 50, 250, 1250, [6250], 

Product by 5, 10, 50, 250, 1250, 6250 ; 

and we shall evidently form a new series like the dd, except the 
first term of the old is not found in the new. Now, if the M 
except the last term be subtracted fit)m the new, the remainder wiU 
he the difference of the extremes in the old series the other terms 
in the two series canceling each other ; the remainder will also 
be 4 times the sum of all the terms except the last in the old 
series ; for once a series from 5 times a series must leave 4 times 
the series ; .*. \ of this remainder plus the last term must he the 
sum ofaUthe terms in the old series ; but 4 is the ratio less 1. 

A similar explanation is always applicable. Hence, 

Rule. Divide the difference of the extremes hy the ratio 
less one, and to the quotient add the greater extreme, 

Ex. 1. The extremes are 2 and 486, and the ratio 3 ; what is 
the sum of the series ? 

486 — 2 = 484; 3 — 1 = 2; 484-4-2 = 242; and 242 + 

486= 728, Ans. 

2. The extremes are 4 and 5184, and the ratio 6 ; what is the 
sum of the series ? ^ 

3. What debt will be discharged by 12 monthly payments, the 
1st payment being $1, the 2d $2, and so on in a geometrical 
series ? 

377. Ot(Jeet«rPio\)Uia%t Bn^l 
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ANNUITIES. 

378t An Annuity is a sum of money payable annually, or 
at any regular period, either for a limited time or forever. 

An annuity is in arrears when the installments remain unpaid 
after they are due. 

The Amount of an annuity in arrears is the interest of the 
unpaid installments added to their sum. 

379* Pboblem 1. To find the amount of an annuity 
in arrears, at simple interest. 

Ex. 1. An annuity of $100 per annum has remained unpaid 
4 years ; what is its amount ? Ans. $436. 

The 4th payment is due to-day and is worth just $100 ; the 
dd payment due 1 year ago is worth $106 ; the 2d payment due 
2 years ago is worth $112 ; and the Ist payment due 3 years 
ago is worth $118. But these numbers, $100, $106, $112, and 
$118, are in arithmetical progression. Hence, 

Rule. Find the last term of the series hy Art, 369, and the 
sum of the series hy Art. 372. 

2. Purchased a farm for $5000, agreeing to pay for it in 5 
equal annual installments ; the 5 years having elapsed without 
any payment being made, what is now due, allowing simple 
interest? Ans. $5600. 

3. A salary of $600 per annum is in arrears for 8 years ; to 
what does it amount, allowing simple interest at 7 per cent. ? 

380. Pboblem 2. To find the amount of an annuity 
in arrears at compound interest. 

Ex. 1. What is the amount of $1 annuity, per annum, in 
arrears for 3 years, at 6 per cent, compound interest ? 

The 3d installment becoming due to-day, is worth just $1 ; the 
2d having been due 1 year, is worth $1.06 ; and the 1st having 

3T8. TfliAtiffan Annnitjr? Whenteftnu&iiXAtyltivnwxaT WhatSstlw Amonntof 
Mntanidtft 3T0. Object of Pxobkml! KulAt ^^. l^XAamV. 
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been due 2 years, is worth $1.1236; .-. $1 + $1.06 + $1.1236 
^ $3.1836, the sum sought But these numbers are in geomet- 
rical progression. Hence, 

Rule 1. Find the last term of the series hy Art, Zlh, and the 
sum of the series by Art, 377 ; or, 

Rule 2. Multiply the amount of $1, found in the following 
tablej by the annuity, and the prodiict wiU be the required amount, 

TABLE, 

Showing the amount of the annuity of %\/£\, etc., at 4, 5, 6, and 7 per cent, 

compound interest, from 1 to 20 years. 



Ytmn. 


4 per cent. 


5 per cent. 


6 per eent. 


7 per cent. 


Years. 


1 


1.000000 


1.000000 


1.000000 


1.000000 


1 


2 


2.040000 


2.050000 


2.060000 


2.070000 


2 


S 


3.121600 


3.152500 


3.183600 


3.214900 


3 


4 


4.246464 


4.310125 


4.374616 


4.439943 


. 4 


5 


5.416323 


5.525631 


5.637093 


5.750739 


5 


6 


6.632975 


6.801913 


6.975319 


7.153291 


6 


7 


7.898294 


8.142008 


8.393838 


8.654021 


7 


8 


9.214226 


9.549109 


9.897468 


10.259803 


8 


9 


10.582795 


11.026564 


11.491316 


11.977989 


9 


10 


12.006107 


12.577893 


13.180795 


13.816448 


10 


11 


13.486351 


14.206787 


14.971643 


15.783599 


11 


12 


15.025805 


15.917127 


16.869941 


17.888451 


12 


13 


16.626838 


17.712983 


18.882138 


20.140643 


13 


14 


18.291911 


19.598632 


21.015066 


22.550488 


14 


15 


20.023588 


21.578564 


23.275970 


25.129022 


15 


16 


21.824531 


23.657492 


25.672528 


27.888054 


16 


17 


23.697512 


25.840366 


28.212880 


30.840217 


17 


18 


25.645413 


28.132385 


30.905653 


33.999032 


18 


19 


27.671229 


30.539004 


33.759992 


87.378965 


19 


20 


29.778079 


33.065954 


36.785591 


40.995492 


20 



2. What is the amount of an annual salary of $1000, in 
arrears for 5 years, at 6 per cent ? Ans. $5637.093. 

3. What is the amount of an annual rent of 100£, in arrears 
for 15 years, at 5 per cent ? 

Ans. 2157.8564£ = 2157£ 17s. Id. 2qr. 

4. What is the amount of an annual pension of $500, in 
drears for 12 years, at 6 per cent ? 



380. iBiBnlet ^IWaXftl 
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PERMUTATIONS. 

381. Peemtjtation is the arranging of a given' number of 
things in every possible order of succession. 

382. Peoblem. To find the number of permutations 
of a given number of things. 

The single letter, a, can have but 1 position, i. e. it cannot 
stand either before or after itself; the 2 letters, a and b, furnish 
the 2 permutations, 

•| ? >• , the number of which is expressed by the product of 

1X2 = 2; and if a 3d letter, c, be introduced, we have 



c a b, c b a^ 

a c b^b c a>i i. e. 

ab c^b a ey 



the new letter, c, may stand 1st, 2d, or 3d 



in each of the 2 permutations of a and b ; hence the number of 
permutations of 3 things is expressed by the product, 1X2x3 
= 6. If a 4th letter, <f, be taken, it may stand as 1st, 2d, 3d, or 
4th, in each of the 6 permutations of a, 5, and <r, and, of course, 
furnish 4 times 6=1X2X3X4 = 24 permutations. 
By the above, it is evident that the number of permutationB 
Of 1 thing =1 

Of2thmg8= 1X2= 2 

Of3thing8= 1X2X3= 6 
Of4things=lX 2X3X4= 24 
and so on to any extent. Hence, 

Rule. Form the $enes of numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., up to the 
number of things to be permitted, and their continued product taiH 
be the number of permutations, 

Ex. 1. How many different integral numbers may be ex- 
pressed by writing the 9 significant digits in succession, each 
figure to be taken once, and but once, in each number ? 

Ans. 1X2X3X4X5X6X7X8X 9 = 362880. 

2. In how many different orders may a family of 10 persons 
seat themselves around the tea table ? 



381» What 18 permutation? 38%. 0\>^lot^«^tQ\»\«ai\ 'S^mXO. 
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MENSURATION. 

383* Mensuration is the art of measuring lines, sorfEUses, 
and solids. 

The principles are all Geometrical, and are very numerous. 
A few only of the more simple are here presented. 

884, Two parallel lines are everywhere 

equally distant from each other. 

When two lines meet so as to form equal 

angles, the lines are perpendicular to each 

other and the angles are right angles. A 

right angle contains 90°. 



An acute angle is an angle of less than 
90*>. 

An obtuse angle is an angle of more than 
90°. 

Two lines are oUique to each other when 
they meet so as to form actUe or obtuse angles^ and the angles 
are oblique angles, 

SS6. A Triangle is a plane figure which 
is bounded by three lines. 

The base of a triangle (or any other figure) 
is the side on which it is supposed to stand. 
The altitude of a triangle is the perpendicular 
distance from the angle opposite the base to the base, or to tho 
base extended. 

386. Peoblem 1. To find the area of a triangle : 
Rule. Multiply the base by half the altitude. 

Ex. 1. The base of a triangle is 7 inches and the altitude 8 
indies ; what is its area ? Ans. 28 sq. in. 

2. The base is 8 ft. and the hight 11 ft ; what is the area? 




383. What is Mensaratlon? 384. What of two paralM Hoes? What fti a 
right angle? An aeate angle? ObtoM angle ^ What are oblique lines? ObUqoe 
angles? 385. What is a Triangle t Its base? Its altitude T 386« fiole for flndiac 
Itsaiea? 

26 
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387* A Quadrilateral or Quadrangle is a plane 
figure, haviug four sides and four angles. 

There are three kinds of quadrilaterals, viz. : 

1st. Trapeziums, none of whose sides are 
paraUel; 




D 



2d. Trapezoids, as A B C D, only one 
pair of whose sides are paraUel ; and, 



\ 




A E 

^ C 3d. ParoJUehgrams, each pair of 

y^ whose opposite sides are paraUel, as 
\ / \ A B C D, or F E C D. 




A F BE 

The diagonal of a figure is a line which joins two opposite 
angles, as A C in the above trapezoid, and B D in the parcdleh' 
gram. The altitude of a trapezoid or parallelogram is the per- 
pendicular between two parallel sides. 

388. Fbobi^em 2. To find the area of a trapezium : 

Bule. Draw a diagonal dividing the trapezium into two 
triangles, and find the area of each triangle by Problem 1. The 
sum of these triangles wiU he the area of the trapezium. 

Ex. What is the area of a trapezium, one of whose diagonals 
is 20 inches, and the length of the perpendiculars let fall upon 
it, from the other angles of the trapezium, 6 and 8 inches ? 

Ans. 140 sq. in. 

389. Peoblem 8. To find the area of a trapezoid : 

Rule. Multiply half the sum of the parallel sides hy the aUi^ 
tude, and the product will he the area. 



387. What is a Quadrilateral ? How many kinds ? What is a trapeiium ? Tnpesoid? 
PanJlelogram ? What is the diagonal of a figure ? Altitude of a trapesoid ? Of a paral- 
leJognun ? 3S8. Bole for finding the avea of a trapeiiamT il89. Bule for finding the 
of a tnpezoid t 
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Ex. 1. The parallel sides of a trapezoid are 10 and 12 feet, 
and its altitude is 6 feet ; what is its area ? Ans. 66 sq. ft. 

2. What is the area of a board, whose length is 10 ft, the 
wider end being 2 ft. and the narrower 18 inches in width ? 

390. Problem 4. To find the area of a parallelo- 
gram : 

Rule. Multiply the hose by the altitude^ and the product is 
the arecu 

Ex. 1. What is the area of a rectangular. field, whose length 
is 40 rods, and altitude or width 8 rods ? Ans. 2 acres. 

2. The base of a parallelogram is 6 feet, and the altitude 4 
feet ; what is its area ? 

391. A PoLTGON is a plain figure bounded by straight 
lines. 

Note 1. Three straight lines, at least, are required to bound a polygon. 

The lines which bound a polygon, taken together, are called 
the perimeter of the polygon. 

A polygon of 5 sides is called a pentagon ; of 6, a hexagon ; 
7, a heptagon ; 8, an octagon ; 9, a nonagon ; 10, a decagon ; 
11, an undecagon; 12, a dodecagon; etc. 

Note 2. A polygon may be divided into triangles by drawing diagonals, 
and then its area may be found by Problem 1 . 

392. Pboblem 5. To find the area of a circle when 
the radius and circumference are given (Art. 109 and 
361): 

Rule 1. Multiply the circumference by half the radius ; or. 

Rule 2. Multiply the square of the radius by 3.141592, and 
the product is the area. 

Ex. 1. What is the area of a circle, whose radius is 6 and cir- 
cumference 37.699104? Ans. 113.097312. 
2. What is the area of a circle whose radius is 10 ? 

390. Bale for finding the aroB of a iMunllelogram? 391* What Is a polygon ? Note 
1 ? Fnrinieter of a polygon ? Name the dUbrant polygoot ? 399* Bule fbr fliidin«. tha 
area of a circle ? Second Rule t 
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393t A Prism is a solid that has two 
similar, equal, parallel faces, called ha$e$, 
and all its other feces parallelograms. 

KoTE. A prism is triangular, qnadrangnlar, pentagonal, etc., according 
as its bases are triangles, quadrangles, pentagons, etc 

A Cylinder is a round body whose 
diameter is the same throughout its entire 
length, and whose ends or bases are equal, 
parallel circles. 

394. Problem 6. To find the surface of a prism or 
cylinder : 

Rule. MuUiply the perimeter or circumference of the base 
by the length of the solids and to the product add the area of the 
two ends, 

Ex. 1. What is the surface of a prism, whose length is 10 
inches and base 4 inches square ? Ans. 192 sq. in. 

2. What is the surface of a cylinder, whose length is 20 feet 
and diameter 4 feet ? 

395. Fboblem 7. To find the solid contents of a 
prism or cylinder : 

Rule. MuUiply the area of the base by the altitude. 

Ex. 1. What are the contents of a cylinder, whose length is 
20 inches and whose diameter is 10 inches ? 

Ans. 1570.796 c. m. . 

2. What are the contents of a quadrangular prism, whoso 
length is 25 feet and whose base is 3 feet square ? 

396. A Ptramid is a solid, having a polygonal 
£ice, called the base, and all its other ikces are trian- 
gles which meet at a common point, called the vertex 
of the pyramid. The slant hight is the distance from 
the vertex to the middle of one side of the base. 

393* What ta a Prinn ? A Cylinder? 394* Rule for finding the turfiuse of a prism 
or efJJoder f 395* Bnle for findlnfc the QontMita of a priam or cylinder ! 896. What 
'tfaJ^nuakif Jtsyertex? Slant Uighfi 
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Note. A pyramid is triangalar, quadrangnlar, etc., according as its baso 
is a triangle, quadrangle, etc. 



A CoNB is a solid, like a pyramid, except that its 
base is a circle. The aUitvde of the pyramid or cone 
is its perpendtctdar higkt 



397, Problem 8. To find the contents of a pyra- 
mid or of a cone : , 

Rule. Multiply the area of the base by one third of the 
altitude, 

Ex. 1. What are the contents of a cone, whose base is 10 
feet in diameter and whose altitude is 24 feet? 

Ans. 628.3184 cu. ft 

2. What are the contents of a pyramid, whose altitude is 12 
inches and whose base is a triangle, having its base 6 indies and 
its altitude 8 inches ? 



398. The Frustum of a pyramid 
or cone is the part remaining after a 
portion next the vertex has been cut off 
by a plane parallel to the base. The 
two ends are called the upper axid Unoer 
bases. 



399. Problei^ 9. To find the contents of the frus- 
tum of a pyramid or cone : 

Rule. Multiply the sum of the areas of the two bases, added 
to the mean proportioned between the two bases, by one third of 
the altitude of the frustum, 

Ex. 1. What are the contents of the frustum of a quadrangu- 

• 

396. WBat is a Cone ? Altitude of a pynunkl or cone ? 397* Role for finding the 

iolid contents? 398. What is tiie Frustum of a pynunid or eons? 399« Coatoatft 

of a ftustum, bow found ? ... 

20' 
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Up pjramid, whose altitude ia 21 feet and whose bases are 5 
feet and 3 feet aquare ? Ans. 343 cu. fu 

2. What are the contents of the fhietum of a cone, whose 
bight is 1 2 feet and whose bases are 6 feet and 4 feet in diam- 
eter? 

©400. A SpHLiiE or Globe is a solid 
bounded by a curved surface, all parts of 
the surface being equally distant from a 
point within, called the center, 
A diameter of the sphere is a line pass- 
ing through the cent€r, and limited in both 
directions by the eur&ce. 

401. Pboblem 10. To find the surface of a sphere : 
BuLE. Multiply the dreimference hy the diameter. 

Ex. I. What is the surface of a sphere, whose diameter is 
100 inches ? Ans. 31415.92 sq. in. 

2. What is the surface of the earth, supposing it to be a sphere 
8000 miles in diameter ? 

3. What is the surface of the sun, supposing it a sphere 
whose diameter is 885680 miles? 

402. Pboblem 11. To find the contents of a sphere : 
Rule 1. Mdiiplt/ the turface of the sphere bj/ one third of 

the radiut. 

Bole 2. Muliiply the cube of the diameter bt/ the decimal 
.523599 ; i. e. by ^ a! 3.141592. 

Ex. 1. What are the contents of a sphere, whose diameter is 
100 inches ? Ans. 523598g cu. in. 

2. What is the volume or solidity of the earth, supposing it a 
sphere whose diameter is 8000 miles ? 

3. What is the volume or solidity of the sun, supposing it a 
sphere whose diameter is I 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. What number increased by J of itself gives 20? 

2. What number diminished by 4 J gives 21 ? 

3. The sum of two numbers is 54 and one of the numbers is 
3^ times the other ; what are the numbers ? 

4. Three roods and ten rods are what part of an acre ? 

5. The difference between two numbers is 37^ and tho 
smaller number is 12^ ; what is the larger ? 

6. What number multiplied by 33^ gives 1000 ? 

7. What number divided by 37^ gives 64 ? 

8. What is the greatest common divisor of 84 and 144 ? 

9. What is the least common multiple of 72 and 364 ? 

10. What is the interest of $756.64 for 8 m. 17 d, ? 

11. The difference between two numbers is 25, and the smaller 
number is 10 ; what is the larger ? What the sum of the two 
numbers? 

12. The difference of two numbers is 563492, and the larger 
number is 3642538 ; what is the smaller ? What the sum of the 
two numbers ? 1st Ans. 3079046. 

13. How many bricks 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick, will be required to build a wall 20 feet long, 16 
feet high, and 2^ feet thick ? 

14. How many bricks whose dimensions are 8', 4', and 2', will 
it take to build the walls of a house 40 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 
22 ft high, the walls to be 1ft 6' thick, and no allowance made 
for doors and windows ? 

15. The salary of the President of the United States is 
$50000 per annum ; what sum may he expend daily, and yet 
save $141560 in one term of office, viz. 4 years ? Ans. $40. 

16. What number, multiplied by ^ of itself, will produce 12^? 

17. What number, multiplied by f of itself, will produce 27 ? 

18. How many square feet of boards will it take to lay a f oor 
20 ft long and 16 ft. wide ? 

19. How large a square floor can be laid with 676 square feet 
of boards ? 
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20. The fore wheel of a carriage is 9 feet, and the hind wheel 
10}^ feet in circumference ; how many times will each turn round 
in running from Boston to Andover, 20 J^ miles ? 

21. A rectangular piece of land, containing 60 acres, has its 
length to its breadth as 3 to 2, what arc its length and breadth ? 

22. Bought a cask of molasses, containing 84 gallons, for $28 ; 
but 9 gallons having leaked out, at what price per gallpn must I 
sell the remainder to gain $4.25 ? Ans. 43 cents. 

23. If a pipe 6 inches in diameter will discharge a certain 
quantity of water in 4 hours, in what time will a 4-inch pipe 
discharge the same quantity ? Ans. 9 hours. 

24. In 12 gal. 3 qt 1 pt 2 gi., how many gills ? 

25. In 1846542 seconds how many weeks, days, etc. ? 

26. Resolve 25740 into its prime Victors. ^ 

Ans. 2, 2, 3, 3, 5, 11, 13. 

27. Reduce ^, ^^, ^, and ^ to equivalent fractions having 
the least common denominator. 

28. Reduce 3 s. 4 d. 2 qr. to the fraction of a pound. 

29. Reduce /^ of a pound to shillings- and pence. 

30. Add f lb. % oz. ^ dwt § gr. together. 

31. From ^ ft. take i 5. 

32. A colonel, arranging his men in a square battalion, found 
that he had 31 men remaining ; but, increasing the rank and file 
by 1 soldier, he wanted 20 men to make up the square. Of how 
many men did his regiment consist ? Ans. 656. 

33.. How shall I mark gloves that cost me 80 c. per pair so 
that I may discount 33^ per cent from the marked price and yet 
gain 25 per cent on the cost ? Ans. $1.50. 

34. Suppose that in a shower the water falls to the depth of 
2 inches, how many gallons will fall upon a township that is 6 
miles square, each gallon containing 231 cubic inches ? 

35. How many bricks 8' long, 41 wide, and 2' thick, will be 
required to build a house 32 ft long, 24f ft wide, and 20 ft high, 
the walls being 1 ft 4^ thick, the house having 2 doors, each 4 ft. 
wide and 8 fb. high, and 21 windows, each 3 ft wide and 6 ft high, 
no allowance being made for the space occupied by the mortar ? 

86, What is the square root of tho aqoax^ root of 16 times 81 ? 
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87. If a horse travels 6^ miles per hour, how many hours will 
it take him to travel as for as a rail car will run in 6 hours, the 
car running 22^ miles per hour ? 

38. Light moves about 192500 miles per second and sound 
about 1090 feet per second ; what is the ratio of the velocity of 
light to that of sound ? Ans. 932477^^^. 

89. What is the square root of 4 times the square of 8 ? 

40. What is the cube of the square root of 25 ? 

41. What is the cube root of the square of 8 ? 

42. What is the square of the cube root of 8 ? 

48. Two ships sail from the same port, one due north and the 
other, due west, one at the rate of 6 miles and the other 8 miles 
per hour. Suppose the sur&ce of the ocean to be plane, how 
&r apart are the ships in 10 hours ? 

44. An army consists of 59049 men ; how many shall be 
placed in rank and file to form them into a square ? 

45. What is the diameter of a circular pond which shall con- 
tain 36 times as much area as one 20 rods in diameter ? 

46. What is the mean proportional between 16 and 64? 

47. What is the third proportional to 3 and 30 ? 

48. A ladder 41 feet long, will reach a window 40 feet high 
on one side of a street, and, without moving the foot, it iidll 
reach a window 9 feet high on the other side ; how wide is the 
street ? Ans. 49 ft. 

49. What is the difference in the expense of fencing a circular 
40-acre lot and one of the same area in a square form, the fence 
costing 50 c per rod ? 

50. Sold to J. P. F. goods as follows : 

Jan. 18, 1862, on 6 m., 75 yd. of cloth, at $4, $300. 

Mar. 12, « « 3 m., 600 gal. of molasses, " 33^ c, 200. 

June 15, « «4m., 50 bbl. of flour « $8, 400. 
Also bought of him : 

Feb. 18, 1862, on 4 m., 30 c. of wood, at $6, $180. 

May 24, « ** 6 m., 10 1. of hay, « 12, 120. 

July 6, " " 5 m., 10 cows, << 80, 800. 

« 24, « « 4 m., 1 horse, " 100. 
When shall he pay me the b&lanoe of tlbi^ ^j^^s^.^ 
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51. What is the side of a square equivalent in area to a rec- 
tangular field, which is 81 rods long and 49 rods wide ? 

52. Sent an invoice of goods to my agent in Liverpool which 
he sold for $25000 ; what sum can he invest for me, his commis- 
sion for selling being 2 per cent, and for investing 1 per cent. ? 

53. A house worth $8000 is insured for f its value ; what is 
the premium at J of 1 per cent. ? 

54. What is the amount of $325, at 6 per cent., compound 
interest, for 3 yr. 8 m. 12 d.? 

55. $1200. Boston, May 12, 1870. 
For value received of A. B. I promise to pay him, or his 

order, one thousand two hundred dollars, on demand, with 
interest Chables Dane. 

Indorsements : Aug. 18, 1870, $300 ; Dec. 18, 1870, $10 ; 
May 6, 1871, $16.50; June 24, 1871, $400; Dec. 24, 1871, 
$100 ; what was due Apr. 12, 1872 ? 

56. A bushel measure is 18^ inches in diameter and 8 inches 
deep ; what are the dimensions of a simUar measure that holds 
half a peck ? Ans. 9^ in. diameter ; 4 in. deep. 

57. Sold a lot of goods for $100 and thereby gained 25 per 
cent. ; what per cent, should I have gained, had I sold them for 
$120? 

58. A garden whose breadth is 5 rods, and whose length is 
1§ times its breadth, has a wall 3^ feet thick and 4 feet high, 
around it, outside of the line ; what was the cost of this wall at 
3^ c per cubic foot ? 

59. What will be the cost of digging a ditch around the above- 
mentioned garden, within and adjacent to the wall, 3^ feet wide 
and 2 J feet deep, at f of a cent per cubic foot ? 

60. What would be the cost of walling the above-mentioned 
garden, the central line of the wall to be on the bounding line, 
the wall to be 3^ feet thick and 3| feet high and to cost 6^ c. 
per cubic foot ? 

61. A hare has 45 rods the start of a hound, but the hound 
runs 12 rods while the hare runs 9 ; how many rods will the 
hare run before the hound overtakes him ? 

62, A hare has 32 rods the &lart q£ a hfCKvivi, but the hare 
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rans only 16 rods while the hound runs 20; how i^r will the 
hound run before he overtakes the hare ? 

63. What is the interest of $72.50 from Aug. 8, 1871, to July 
20,1872? 

64. A, B, and C engage to do a piece of work ; A can do it 
in 20 days, B in 24, and C in 30. In what time can the three 
together do the work ? * 

65. A gentleman left his son an estate, ^ of which he spent in 
1 year and ^ of the remainder in 6 months more, when he had 
only $1400 remaining ; what was the value of the estate ? 

66. The conmiander of a besieged fortress has 2 lb. of bread 
per day for each soldier for 45 days, but wishes to prolong the 
siege to 60 days ; what must be the allowance per day ? 

67. A man sold a watch for $60, which was ^ of its cost : 
what was lost by the transaction ? 

68. If a bar of silver l.ft. 6 in. long, 4 in. wide, and 2 in. thick, 
is worth $1240, what is the value of a bar of gold 1 ft. 3 in. long, 
8 in. wide, and 1 in. thick, the weight of a cubic inch of silver 
be^ng to the weight of a cubic inch of gold as 10 to 19, and the 
value per ounce of silver being to that of gold as 2 to 33 ? 

69. Jan. 1, 1871, A, B, and C form a partnership for 1 year, 
and each furnishes $2000. May 1, A ^rnishes $1000 more ; 
June 1, B furnishes $1500 and C withdraws $500 ; Oct. 1, A 
withdraws $500, and B and C furnish $1000 each. Having 
gained $3000, at the dose of the year the partnership is dis- 
solved. What is each partner's share of the gain ? 

70. How many gallons of wine at 6, 10, 15, and 20s. per gal. 
may be taken to form a mixture of 95 gallons worth 12s. per 
gallon? 

71. Find the difference in tune due to a difference of 17° 20^ 
40'' in longitude. 

72. The difference in the time of two places is 8 h. 18 m. 
15 sec; what is the difference in longitude ? 

73. A merchant bought a number of bales of velvet, each 
containing 129^^ yd., at the rate of $7 for 5 yd., and sold them 
out at the rate of $11 for 7 yd., and gained $200 by the bar- 
gains ; how many bales were there? ^issa»*^* 
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74. The trans-Atlantic telegraph laid in 1857 from St Johns, 
Newfoundland, to Valentia, Ireland, 1640 miles in a straight 
line, consisted of 7 copper wires, twisted together, imbedded in 
gutta perch^ and surrounded by 18 bundles of iron wire. Each 
bundle of iron wire consisted of 7 wires which were twisted 
together, and the bundles ran spirally round the cable. Now, to 
allow for deviations from a strai^t course, inequalities of the sea- 
bottom, etc., suppose the cable was Iff times as long as would 
be required for a straight course, and that it was necessary to in- 
crease the wire 1 mile in every 20 in consequence of twisting 
the wires, and 1 mile in every 24 because of the bundles running 
spirally, what length of wire was required for the cable ? 

Ana. 362906^ miles. 

75. By the census of 1860, the number of inhabitants of Ala- 
bama was 964296 ; of Arkansas, 435427 ; of California, 380016; 
of Connecticut, 460151; of Delaware, 112218; of Florida, 
140439; of Georgia, 1057329; of Illinois, 1711753; of Indi- 
ana, 1350941 ; of Iowa, 674948; of Kansas, 107110; of Ken- 
tucky, 1155713 ; of Louisiana, 709290 ; of Maine, 628276; of 
Maryland, 687034; of JVIassachusetts, 1231065; of Michigan, 
749112; of Minnesota, 172022; of Mississippi, 791396; of 
Missouri, 1182317 ; of New Hampshire, 326072 ; of New Jer- 
sey, 672031 , of New York, 3880735 ; of North Carolma, 
992667 ; of Ohio, 2339599 ; of Oregon, 52464 ; of Pennsylva- 
nia, 2906370 ; of Rhode Island, 174621 ; of South Carolina, 
703812; of Tennessee, 1109847; of Texas, 602432; of Ver- 
mont, 315116; of Virginia, 1596079; of Wisconsin, 775873; 
of the District of Columbia, 75076; and of the Territories, 
220143 ; what was the population of the United States in 1860? 

Ans. 31443790. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM OP WEIGHTS AND 

MEASURES. 

44>3. Besides the Weights and Measures in common use, 
which are contained in the several tables in Articles 94-107, 
the Weights and Measures of the Metric System need explana- 
tion. 

In this System the scales are all decimal, like that of United 
States money. 

LONG MEASURE. 

404. The principal unit of length is the Meter^ which is 
39.37 inches long. 

TABLE. 



10 MUtmeters (""*) 


make 1 Centimeter, 


10 Centimeters 




** 1 Decimeter, 


10 Decimeters 




'' 1 METER (»), 


10 Meters 




" 1 Dekameter, 


10 Dekameters 




" 1 Hectotneter, 


10 Hectometers 




" 1 Kilometer (^^"). 


Dekan. 1 = 
Heetmn. I ^^ 

1— 10— 100 — 


Centim. Mm. 
0edin. 1 10 

1 = 10 — 100 

10— 100— 1,000 

100 — 1,000 — 10,000 

1,000— 10,000— 100,000 



Km* 

1 = 10 = 100 = 1,000 = 10,000 = 100,000 = 1,000,000 

Note 1. About twenty-five (more exactly 25.4) millimeters make one 
inch. The meter is about three feet, three inches, and three eighths of an inch, 
which may be remembered as the rule of the three threes. 

Note 2. The kilometer is the common unit for road measure, and is 
about two hundred rods, or five eighths of a mile. Five meters make about 
one rod. 



403. What of all the scales in the Metric System? 404. The principal unit of 
length? Length of the meter? Table? Scale? How many mlllimeteTA t^ «&.5aL>3b^. 
Common unit for road measure ? 

27 
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The accompanying scale exhibits one 
decimeter divided into ten centimeters, 
each centimeter being divided into ten 
millimeters. With it is a four inch scale 
divided into eighths of an inch. 

These measures, as well as all the other 
metric measures and weights, are written 
like whole numbers and decimals. Thus, 
3 kilometers, 8 hectometers, 7 meters, 
and 5 decimeters, are written 3807.5™. 
Large distances, as in road measure, are 
given as kilometers and decimals. Thus, 
47.34^ stands for 4 myriameters, 7 kilo- 
meters, 3 hectometers, and 4 dekameters. 
Small distances are usually expressed in 
millimeters, or in centimeters. 

The names of the several larger units 
of length are formed from the word Meter j 
by prefixing Myria for 10,000, Kilo for 
1000, Hecto for 100, and Deha for 10. 
The smaller units are denoted by Z)m for 
^, Centi for y^^, and Milli foTjj^j^. In 
the same way, sls will be seen hereafter^ 
are formed the names of weights and of 
measures of surface and capacity. 

Note 1. The first series of prefixes is from 
the Greek, the second fh>m the Latin langaage. 

Note 2. The terms Dime, Cent, and Mill, in United States money, for 
the tenth, hundredth, and thousandth p^rts of a dollar, are analogous to 
the terms Decimeter, Centimeter, and Millimeter, 

405. To reduce a larger denomination in the Metric System 
to a smaller, or a smaller to a larger : — 

Multiply or divide 5y 10, 100, 1000, ij-c, as the case may 
require (Art 161). 



p3 
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O 
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o 
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O 



00' 



-00 



404, How axB metric measuieB and weights written? What prefixes Indicate the 
Uuger denominaUouB'! What the smaller? 405. Bow^atc^n&\\ouv«tnnBwl^ 
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Ex. 1. Reduce 37 meters to millimeters. 

1"» = 1000°»", 37 X 1000=37000, Ans. 

2. Reduce 25700 meters to kilometers. Ans. 25.7. 

3. Reduce 18.7^™ to millimeters. Ans. 18,700,000. 

4. Reduce 2750"^"* to meters. Ans. 2.75. 

406. Metric measures and weights are added, subtracted, 
multiplied, and divided like whole numbers and decimals. 

Ex. 1. Add 7.25", 14.056°», 1850™", and 1.6". Ans. 24.756". 

2. From 7^added to 1750" take.a^6521"". Ans. 5493.479". 

3. Multiply 7 kilometers 823-meters and 125 millimeters by 
5.12. 7823.125" X 5.12 = 40054.4", Ans. 

SQUARE MEASURE. 

) 

407. The principal units of square measure arc the Ah and 
the Square Meter, The Are is a square whose side is 10 meters, 
and therefore contains 100 square meters. 

TABLE. 

1 Sq. Decimeter. 

1 Centare, or sq. meter. 

1 Are ("). 

1 Hectare (^). 

1 Sq. Kilometer. 

8q. Decim. Sq. Centlm. 

1= 100 
100= 10,000 
10,000= 1,000,000 
mS^ 1= 100= 10,000= 1,000,000= 100,000,000 
1 =100= 10,000= 1,000,000 = 100,000,000 = 10,000,000,000 

Note 1. The hectare, which is a common unit for land measure, is a 
square whose side is a hundred meters ; hence it is equal to 10,000 square 
meters. It is 2.471 acres. 

Note 2. Since the scale in square measure is 100 (two dimensions, 
10 X 10), there will be two figures for each denomination. Thus, 25 
hectares, 7 ares, 17 centares, and 20 square decimeters, would be written 
2507.172 ares, or 250717.2 square meters. 



100 Sq. Centimeters 


make 


100 Sq. Decimeters 


u 


100 Centares, or sq. : 


meters ^ 


100 Ares 


u 


100 HectAres 


a 




Sq. Meters, 
or Centares. 


Aim. 
Hectares. *• ^-^ 


1 — 

100 = 



406. How are addition, snbtractioQ, maltiplieation, and diyision performed? 407. 
Unit of square measnre? What is an are? Table? Scale? Unit of land measure ? What 
is a hectare? Equal to how many acres? How many fipues are required for each de* 
Domination? Whyt 
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Ex. 1. Reduce 327000 sq. meters to hectares. Ans. 32.7. 

2. Reduce 2.54 sq. kilometers to oeutares. Ans. 2540000. 

3. Reduce 150 ares to sq. meters. 

4. In a field 200 meters long and 56 meters broad, how many 
ares? Ans. 112. 

5. How many sq. meters in a floor 6.8™ long and 4.5™ wide ? 

6. How many meters of carpeting 0.6"^ wide will be needed 
to cover this floor? Ans. 51". 

CUBIC MEASURE. 

408. The principal unit of cubic measure is the Ouhie Meter 
or i^ere. It is 1.308 cubic yards. 

TABLE. 

1000 Cub. Centimeters make 1 Cub. Decimeter, or Liter. 
1000 Cub.. Decimeters " 1 Cub. Meter, or Stere ("*). 

The tenth part of the Stere is the Decistere, and ten Stores 
make a Dekastere. 

• Note. Since the scale is a thousaoid (three dimensions, 10 X 10 X 10), 
three figures will be required for each denomination. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 12.87 cubic meters to cubic centimeters. 

Ans. 12870000. 

2. Reduce 32500 cubic decimeters to stores. Ans. 32.5. 

3. How many cubic meters in a box 1.25"* long, 1.13°* wide^ 
and 0.8" deep. 

4. How deep must be a box 2.13"* square to contain 6 stores ? 

5. How many cubic meters in a wall 25" long, 3.4" high, 
and 268"" thick? Ans. 22.78. 

DRY AND LIQUID MEASURE. 

409* The principal unit, both for Dry and for Liquid 
measure, is the Cubic Decimeter, or Liter. It is ia little larger 
than a wine quart. 

408. Prindpalunit for Cubic Measure? Equal to how many eabio yards ? Table? 
How many figures required for each denomination ? Why ? 409* Principal nnit Ibt 
J>iy and Liquid Meaaveee ? What Is a liter 7 About Vio^ ia\ic\i Va cusUnoBxy measure ? 
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TABLE. 
10 Milliliters, orcub. eentimeten, make 1 Centiliter (f), 



10 Centiliters 






« 1 Deciliter, 


10 Deciliters 
10 Liters 






^ 1 Liter (^), or onb. decimeter, 

« 1 Dekaliter, 


10 Dekaliters 






« 1 Hectoliter ("), 


10 Hectoliters 






" 1 Klloliter, or cub. meter. 


DAkallten. 
Hfictol. - 1 — 

&. 1 10 


litexs. 
1 = 

10 — 

100 = 


CentiUten. MillUiten. 
DecUiten. 1 10 

1 — 10 — 100 

10— 100— 1,000 

100= 1,000= 10,000 

: 1,000— 10,000— 100,000 



1 = 10 = 100 = 1,000 = 10,000 = 100,000 = 1,000,000 

These measures are usually written as liters and decimal 
parts ; or as hectoliters and decimal parts. Thus, 2 kiloliters, 
7 hectoliters, 7 liters, and 5 deciliters are written 27.075", or 
2707.5^ 

Ex. 1. Reduce 17 cubic meters to liters. Ans. 17000. 

2. Reduce 17500 liters to hectoliters. Ans^ 175. 

3. What is the value of 17.3" of wheat at $4.38 a hectoliter ? 

The calculation of the contents of a bin or cistern, is very 
simple in the metric system. The product of the length, breadth, 
and thickness in decimeters, gives the contents in liters. 

4. How many liters in a tank 4.3"* long, 3.75" wide, and 
1.6" deep? 43 X 37.5 X 16=25800, Ans. 

5. How many hectoliters in a bin 3" long, 2» wide, and 1.5°* 
deep ? • 

6. What is to be the depth of a box 12* long and 8°* wide, 
in order to hold 2500 hectoliters ? Ans. 2.004°*+. 

WEIGHT. 

410. The principal units of weight are the Gram and the 
Kilogram, The Kilogram is the weight of a liter of water, 
and is a little more than 2^ pounds avoirdupois. 

409. Table ? Scale ? How am the contents of a Mn or ofaitem ibnnd ? 410. Prind- 
pal uniti of weight ? What Ib a kilogram ? Equal to ho^ masK^ ^s^KirvBi^ %s^^&s^sKvStt^> 

27* 
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TABLE. 

10 Milligrams (™') mako 1 Centigram, 

10 Centigrams " 1 Decigram, 

10 Decigrams " 1 Gram («), 

10 Grams • " 1 Dekagram, 

10 Dekagrams " 1 Hectogram, 

10 Hectograms " 1 Kilogram, or Kilo (**), 

10 Kilograms " 1 Myriagram, 

. 10 Myriagrams " 1 Quintal, 

10 Quintals " 1 Tonneau (*). 

OentlflT* Ullliffr. 

Deelgr. 1= 10 

Gtamt. 1= 10= 100 

Dekigr* 1= 10= 100= 1,000 

Heetogr. 1= 10= 100= 1,000= 10,000 

KUogr. 1= 10= 100= 1,000= 10,000= 100,000 

Myrtagr. 1= 10= 100= 1,000= 10,000= 100,000= 1,000,000 

Quia. 1= 10= 100= 1,000= 10,000= 100,000= 1,000,000= 10,000,000 

Ton.l= 10= 100= 1,000= 10,000= 100,000= 1,000,000= 10,000,000= 100/K)0,000 

1 =10=100 =1000 =10,000 =100,000 =1 ,000,000 =10,000,000 =100,000,000 =1,000,000,000 

NoTB. A cubic centimeter of water weighs a gram, and a cubic meter 
of water weighs a tonneau. The kilogram is often called kilo, for brevity. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 2.75* to grams. Ans. 2,750,000, 

2. Reduce 381' to milligrams. 

8. Reduce 17520«' to kilos. Ans. 17.52. 

4. What is the weight of 27 hectoliters of water ? 

Ans. 2700K 

5. What weight of water may be contained in a cistern 
1.75™ long, 1.3" broad, and 0.8™ deep ? Ans. 1820^. 

WEIGHT OF BODIES. 
41 It The specific gravity of a body is its weight compared 
with the weight of the same bulk of water. Thus, if a cubic 
foot of cast iron weighs' 7^ times as much as a* cubic foot of 
water, the specific gravity of the iron is 7.2. If. cork is one 
fourth as heavy as water, its specific gravity is 0.25. 

The following are approximately the specific gravities of 
several substances. 
Copper, .... 8.8 Lead, .... 11.4 Granite, . . ^ . 2.7 

Gold 19.3 Silver 10.5 Marble, .... 2.7 

Cast Iron, ... 7.2 Mercury, . . . 13.5 Maple, 0.8 

Bar Iron, ... 7.8 i 

410, T&hlel Scale? Whstis the weight of a cubic centimeter of water? Of a cubic 
tneter ofwBter ? What is the kUogram caUedt 4W 'WYksX \& ^« vpw^<b ^S^vA^ ^ «^ 
"vCr f Explain how ibuod ? 
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413. When the specific gravity of a body and its magnitude 
in metric measures are known, its weight is easily computed. 

Rule. Multiply the weight of an eqiml bulk of water by the 
specijic gravity, 

Ex. 1. What is the weight of 4 liters of mercury ? 
Four liters of water weigh 4 kilos (Art 410) ; and 4 liters of 
mercury weigh 13.5 times as much. Ans. 54 kilos. 

2. Find the weight of a block of marble 1.6°* long, 0.75™ 
• wide, and 0.4™ thick. Ans, 1.296 tonneaux. 

The block is 0.48 of a cubic meter. This amount of water 
weighs 0.48 of a tonneau (Art. 410). Hence the marble weighs 
2.7 times 0.48*. 

3. What is the weight of a bar of gold 25 centimeters long, 
3 centimeters wide, and 16 millimeters thick? 

Ans. 25 X 3 X 1.6 X 19.3 = 2316 grams. 

4. What is the weight of a bar of iron 3™ long and 2 centi- 
meters square? Ans. 9.36 kilos. 

5. What is the weight of a stick of maple timber 4™ long, 0.3™ 
wide, and 0.25™ thick ? Ans. 240 kUos. 

6. What is the value, at 30 cents a kilo, of a piece of sheet 
lead 3.25™ long, 2™ wide, and 3™™ thick ? 

413« These measures and weights constitute the Metric 
System, so named from the Meter, This system was devised 
in France, near the close of the last century, to remedy the 
inconveniences arising from the great variety of existing meas- 
ures and weights. Its use, in that country, to the exclusion of 
other weights and measures, has been required by law since 
1840. 

The system has been adopted by Spain, Belgium, Holland, 
Portugal and Chili. Its use is extending among the other 
nations of Europe and America. In some departments of 
science it is in exclusive use. 

It was legalized in Great Britain, by act of Parliament, in 1 8 64. 

11,1 _ . - - ■■ 

41SI. Gire the rale for finding the speciflo gravity, 418« Oiye some aooount of the 
origin and hisftoiy of the Metric System. 
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Congress, in 1866, authorized its use in the United States, 
enacted that the new five cent coin should weigh five grams, 
and provided for its use, ultimately, in the post-offices. 

Note. The limit of the weight of a single letter is to be 15 grains, 
instead of a half ounce, as heretofore. The diameter of the five cent coin 
(of 1866) is 20 millimeter?. Three of these coins may be used U> weigh a 
letter. 



4:14:, The meter is the only arbitrary unit of the system, 

since the measures of capacity and 
the weights are all derived from it. 
It is one ten millionth part of the 
distance on the earth's surface from 
the equator to the pole, or one forty 
millionth part of the earth's circum- 
ference, measured over the poles. 

KoTE. Strictly speaking, the meter is 
the length, at the temperature of melting 
ice, of a certain platinum bar, which 
length w^ intended to be, and is very nearly, equal to one forty millionth 
part of the earth's circumference measured over the poles. It is also very 
nearly 39.37 inches. 

Let_AB represent a meter, the unit of length, then will the square 

ABEF, described on AB, be a. square 
meter, or Centare, a unit of square meas- 
ure. The cube ABCDEFGH,each of 
whose six faces is a square meter, would 
be a cubic meter, or Stere, the principal 
unit of cubic measure. 

AK being -^ of AB, represents a 
decimeter, and the cube of which AK 
is an edge is a cubic decimeter. This 
volume (or one equal to it of any form 
whatever) is a Liter, the unit of dry 
and liquid measure. The weight of a 

cubic decimeter (or liter) of^pure water is the Kilogram, the principal unit 

of weight ; a cubic meter of water weighs a Tonnean. 
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413, What is to be the weight of a single letter in the United States? 414« The 
on\j axtAtnxy unit of the system ? What is the meter ? How is the centare deriyed flroia 
tlwMDOter? How the stere? the liter? the kUostam? the tonueau? 
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The names of the metric weights and measures are formed 
according to a simple law, as will be seen by inspection of the 
following scheme : 

Lengths. Subfacbs. Capacities. Weights. Ratios. 



Myria - meter. 

Kilo -meter. Kilo -liter. 

Hecto- meter. Hect-are. Hecto- liter. 

Deka -meter. Deka -liter. 

MsTEB. Abe. Liter. 

Deci -meter. Deci -liter. 

Cent! - meter. Cent - are. Centi - liter. 

Mill! -meter. Milli -liter. 



Myria 


-gram. 


10000 


Kilo 


- gram. 


1000 


Hecto 


-gram. 


100 


Deka 


-gram. 


10 


Gram. 


1 


Deci 


-gram. 


* 


Centi 


-gram. 


lU 


MilU 


-gram. 


l^S 



V 

415* The following equivalents of the metric measures 
and weights have been established by Congress for use in all 
legal proceedings : 



MEASURES OF LENGTH. 



METRIC DENOMINATIONS AND 


EQUIVALENTS IN DENOIONATIONS 


VALUES. 


IN USIb 


Myriameter. . • . 


10,000 meters • . . 


6.2137 miles. 


Kilometer 


1,000 meters . . . 


0.62137 mUe, or 3,280 feet and 10 in. 


Hectometer .... 


100 meters . . . 


828 feet and 1 in. 


Dekameter .... 


10 meters . . . 


393.7 inches. 


Meter ........ 


1 meter . . . 


39.37 inches. 


Decimeter .... 


-A- of a meter . 


3.937 inches. 


Centimeter .... 


TTTT of a meter . 


0.3937 inch. 


Millimeter .... 


Tinnr of a meter . 


0.0394 inch. 



MEASURES OF SURFACE. 



METRIC DENOMINATIONS AND 
VALUES. 



Hectare 
Are . . 
Centare 



10,000 square meters 
100 square meters 
1 square meter 



EQUIVALENTS IN DENOMINATIONS 
IN USE. 



2.471 acres. 

119.6 square yards. 

1550 square inches. 
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MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 



METRIC DENOMIKATION8 A3XI> VALUES. 


EQUIVALENTS IN DENOMINATIONS 
IN USE. 


Names. 


No. of 
Liters 


Cubic Mearare. 


Dry Measure. 


Liquid or Wine 
Meaeure. 


Kiloliter or stere 
UectoUter . . 
Dekaliter. . . . 

Liter 

DedUter .... 
CentiUter. . . . 
MilliUter .... 


1000 

100 

10 

1 

TTnnr 


1 cubic meter .... 
JL of a cubic meter 
10 cubic decimeters . . 
1 cubic decimeter . . . 
1 of a cubic decimeter 

10 cubic centimeters . 
1 cubic centimeter 


1.808 cubic yards 
2 bu. and 8.85 plu. 
9.08 quarts . . . 
0.908 quart . . . 
6.1022 cub. inches 
0.6102 cubic incli . 
0.061 cubic inch . 


264.17 gallons. 
26.417 gaUons. 
2.6417 gallons. 
1.0667 quarts. 
0.846 gill. 
0.838 fluid ouBce. 
0.27 fluid drachm. 



WEIGHTS. 



METRIC DENOMINATIONS AND VALUES. 


EQUIVALENTS IN DE- 
NOMINATIONS IN USE. 


Names. 


No. of 
Orams. 


Weight of wliat quantity of 
water of maximum density. 


Ayoirdupois Weight. 


Millieror tonneau 

Quintal 

Myriagram . . . 
Kilogram or kilo 
Hectogram . . . 
Dekagram .... 

Gram 

Decigram .... 
Centigram .... 
Milligram .... 


1000000 

100000 

10000 

1000 

100 

10 

1 

tV 


1 cubic meter 

1 hectoliter 

10 liters 


2204.6 pounds. 
220.46 pounds. 
22.046 pounds. 
2.2046 pounds. 
3.5274 ounces. 
0.3527 ounce. 
15.432 grains. 

1.5432 grains. 
0.1543 grain. 
0.0154 grain. 


1 liter 


1 deciliter ... ^ ... . 
10 cubic centimeters • . 
1 cubic centimeter . . . 
■f^ot a, cubic centimeter 
10 cubic millimeters . . 
1 cubic millimeter . • . 



416. To reduce metric weights or measures to those in cus- 
tomary use. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 127^ to miles. Ans. 78.914 miles. 

Since one kilometer is 0.62137 of a mile, 127*^" will be 
127 X 0.62137 = 78.914 miles. Hence we have the 

Rule). Multiply the number, of metric units by the con^espond- 
ing number in the table, 

416* Rnlea tor reducing the metric weights and meaaures to those in common use, 
and the rergne. 
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2. Reduce 312™ to inches. Ans. 12283.44. 

3. Reduce 12000^ to pounds avoirdupois. 

4. In a cubic meter how many wine quarts ? 

Ans. 1056.68. 

417* To reduce customary weights and measures to those of 
the metric system. 

Ex. 1. Reduce 280 inches to meters. Ans. 7.112-}- meters. 

Since one meter is 39.37 inches, the number of meters in 280 
inches is the number of times that 280 contains 39.37, that is, 
7.112-j- meters. Hence we have the 

Rule. Divide the number of the customary denomination by 
the corresponding number in the tabk. 

2. Reduce 27 tons to kilos. 

Ans. 27 X 2000 -^ 2.2046 = 24494+. 

3. Find the weight in kilos of 15 gallons of water. 

4. Find the capacity in hectoliters of a bin 7 ft 3 in. long, 
8 ft. 10 in. wide, and 2 ft. 2 in. deep. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. Reduce 12 kilometers to meters. Ans. 12000. 

2. Reduce 1256.7. kilos to quintals. Ans. 12.567. 

3. Add 125*°, 17.06''«^, .071'^'", and 3000»»*. 

Ans. 17259™. 

4. Add 25.06*, 18315*', 16.05''*, and 7 quintals. 

Ans. 25794.365 ^. 

5. From 20" subtract 1862.15 liters. Ans. 137.85 liters. 

6. From 91 cubic meters subtract 280.31**^ 

Ans. 62969 liters. 

7. Multiply 17.28*' by 312500. Ans. 5400 kUos. 

8. Multiply 51.2"™ by 687500. Ans. 35.2 kilometers- 

9. Divide 120*^™ by 15™. Am, ^QA<S. 
10. Divide 12.04* by 17200. Km,1^^ ^«sas.« 
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11. Divide 2700^ by 90^. Ans. 3000. 

12. Divide 32''« by 47621. Ans. 0.67197-f meter. 

13. In a cubic meter of water how many gallons ? 

14. Reduce 1725 grams to apothecaries' weight* 

15. Ih an acre how many square meters? 

16. In 5 bushels how many liters ? Ans. 176.211-f-. 

17. How many coins, each weighing 5 grams, can be coined 
from a cubic decimeter of metal whose specific gravity is 10 ? 

Ans. 2000. 

18. In a board 4" long and 0.4" wide, how many sq. deci- 
meters? Ans. 160. 

19. What is the side of a square that contains 1296 square 
decimeters ? (Art. 355.) Ans. 3.6". 

2d. What is the length of the inner edge of a cubical box 
that contains 80 hectoliters ? (Art. 363.) Ans. 2™. 

21. A cubical cistern holds 1331 kilograms of water ; what is 
the length of an inner edge ? Ans. 1.1 meters. 

22. What is the area of a circle whose radius is 150 meters? 
(Art. 392.) Ans. 7.068+ hectares. 

23. A circular cast-iron plate is 1 meter in diameter, and 2 
centimeters thick ; what is its value at $45 a tonneau ? 

24. What is the surface of a sphere whose radius is 75 milli- 
meters ? (Art. 401.) Ans. 7.068-j- sq. decimeters. ■ 

25. What is the weight of a cast iron ball whose diameter is 
12 centimeters? Ans. 6.514-f- kilos. 

26. K a stone 1.25"" long, 0.72"» wide, and 0.4" thick, weighs 
1 tonneau, what is its specific gravity ? Ans. 2.77 7-f-. 

27. A grocer buys sugar at 8^ cents a pound, and sells it for 

22 cents a kilo ; how much per cent, does he gain or lose ? 

28. A man buys wine for $1 a liter, and sells it for $1 a 
quart ; how much per cent, does he gain or lose ? 

29. A man buys coal for $5 a ton of 2240 pounds; what 
must he get per tonneau to gain 18 per cent, on the cost? 

30. The latitude of New Orleans is 30**, and that of Chicago 

23 42^; how many kilometers north of New Orleans is Chicago? 

Ans, 1333.3-{.. 
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418 



UNITED STATES BONDS. 



Bonds c&lled. 



6'sof 1881 
5-20's 
10-40's 
5*sof 1881 

's 



4^'s 



Payable in. 



it 



1881 
20 years from issue. 
40 " " 

1881 

1886 

1901 



Redeem- 
able iti. 



1881 
5 years. 
10 years. 
1881 
1886 
1901 



Kate of Int. 



6% 
6% 

5% 



Int. Payable. 



Semi-an. in gold. 
« ti 

M « ' 

Quarterly ** 






it 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

1. If gold is worth 115 J, how much currency will it take to 
buy $4000 in goW ? 

2. I own 12 U. S. bonds 6's of 1881 of $1000 each; what is 
my semi-annual income in currency, gold selling at 132 ? 

3. When gold is quoted at 116§, what amount of it can be 
purchased for $i445 in currency ? 

4. If I purchase a U. S. 5-20 bond at 108^, what per cent 
do I make semi-anfiually, gold selling at 125 ? 

5. The highest point reached by gold during the war was 284. 
What was the value in gold of $1 in currency at that time ? 

6. K the premium on gold is 20 per cent, which yields the 
better income, U. S. 5-20's at 120, or Boston & Albany Rail- 
road Stock at 150, the Railroad Stock paying a semi-annual 

dividend of 5 % ? 

7. A clerk was sent to the Custom House to pay duties 

amounting to $1000. How much currency must he take with 
him provided he is obliged to buy his gold and the quotation is 
1151? 

8. When U. S. 10-40*8 are selling at 109, what amount must 
be purchased to secure an annual income of $600 in gold ? 

9. How many $1000 U. S. bonds can be bought at 115, for 
$10000, and how much money will remain ? 

10. At what rate must 6's of 1881 be bought to yield 5^ per 
cent on the investment in. gold ? 

11. What rate per cent, does an VaN^^lxaKoX. Vxv^,'^* ^'^ 'a>x'^^ 
pay? 
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12. I instracted my banker to purchase for me 4 U. S. 
5-20 bonds of $1000 each ; how much money shall I remit, his 
commission being ^ ^, and the bonds selling at 119| ? 

Ans. $4800. 

13. I receive for interest on $25000 U. S. 5-20*8 $750 in 
gold. This is the semi-annual interest. What per cent, per 
annum is this in currency, if I sell this gold at 112^ ? 

14. Which is the better investment, a mortgage which pays 
six per cent, in currency, or a government bond which has 20 
years to run, is payable in paper, is 20 per cent, above par, pays 
six per cent, interest in gold annually, and the gold sells at 16§ 
per cent, premium ? 

419 GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

MORNING QUOTATIONS. 

GOLD BONDS — SOLD "FLAT." NO INTEREST. 

Wednbsdat, July 80, 1878, at 11 o^cloek A. M. 

19f 
16f 
I7f 
I9| 
.171 
18S 



68 of 1881, 


6 per cent. 


int., ] 


[)ayabl 


e Jan. and July, 1 


5-20S 1862, 


do 


do 


do 


May and Nov. 1 


5-20S 1864, 


do 


do 


do 


do do 1 


5.20s 1865, 


do 


do 


do 


do do 1 


5-20S 1865, 


do 


do 


do 


Jan. and July, 1 


5-20S 1867, 


do 


do 


do 


do do 1 


5-20S 1868, 


do 


do 


do 


do do 1 


10-408 5, 


do 


do 


do 


Mar. and*' Sept. 1 


U. S. Curr'y 


do 


do 


do 


Jan. and July. 1 


Gold 








1 



15* 
154 
15} 

Union Pacific 6s, First Mortgage 81^ 

do 7s, Land Grant 68 

do 10s, Income Bonds 54}- 

do Stock 28. 

Attention is called to the above table and the following ques- 
tionsy which will be suggestive to teachers and valuable to 
pupils. 

It is thought that thej will tend to cultivate a desire for in* 
restJgatioD, and an increased intereat in an Important practical 
subject 
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The answers to the questions can readily be obtained by the 
pupil from different sources. 

The questions can be omitted altogether at the option of the 
teacher. 

Questions. 

1. What is the great monetary centre of the U. S. ? 

2. Why should it be in that city ? 

3. Why are the above prices called " Quotations ? " 
4 Why " Morning ? " 

5. Is the price of gold and of Government Securities affected 
by the condition of any other money markets ? (Yes, notably 
by that of London.) 

6. Why should it be so ? 

7. What are Registered Bonds ? 

8. What are Coupon Bonds ? 

9. State the advantages of each ? 

10. Which of the above are Registered and which Coupon? 

11. What explanation can you give of the difference in price 
of the various 5-20 bonds mentioned above, since they all pay 
the same interest ? 

12. Explain the word " flat" as here used. 

13. What do you understand by Union Pacific 6's, etc 

14. Why are they placed among Government Securities ? 

15. Is the price of gold quoted daily in London, as it is in 
New York and throughout this country ? Why, or why not ? 

16. Why do we read of steamers taking so much gold from 
New York to England, and seldom or never of their bringing 
any back ? 

17. If gold rises in price in New York, what is to be in- 
ferred? 

18. What do you understand by the term " Specie Pay- 
ments." 

19. Give the particulars of both " Floating " and « Funded 
Debts." 

20. What is a Syndicate ? 

21. Explain the process of" Funding a Debt" 









\ 



A- KEY 



CONTAINING THE 



ANSWEKS TO EXAMPLES IN EATON'S COMMON 

SCHOOL AMTHMETIC. 



»♦ 4 



Example. 




11. 


8,999 


12. 


9,988 


13. 


89,789 


14. 


7,898 


16. 


6,797 


24. 


2,115 


25. 


21,192 


26. 


223,735 


27. 


52,201 


28. 


98,974 


29. 


62,151 


80. 


99,430 


32. 


120,227 


33. 


59,338 


34. 


27,015 


37. 


16,365 


38. 


10,838 


39. 


94,279 


41. 


842,790 


42. 


171,153 


43. 


208,977 


45. 


46,109 


46. 


77,347 


48. 


60,041 



ADDITION. 



Example. 

50. 
52. 
53. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
65. 
66, 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 



22,895 

43,758,518 

27,332,145 

64,230 sq. m. 

2,728,116 

$18,827 

$572 

$2,452 

1,393,338 

6,018,717 

184,909,588 

$84,571,886 

$6,506 

682,741 

1,819,725 

948,278 

768,449 

365 

83,648 

27,420 

$10,108 

446,633 

$31,762 



6 



KEY TO Eaton's 



SUBTRACTION 



Example. 




Example. 




11. 


4,112 


45. . 


8,593 


12. 


3,201 


46. 


4,994 


13. 


5,310 


48. 


1,264 


15. 


302,204 


50. 


506,139 


16. 


$2,264 


51. 


240 


21. 


2,487,852 


52. ' 


Variable 


23. 


8,102,074 


53. 


915,949 


24. 


377,523 


54. 


6,128,523 


25. 


142 


55. 


29,230 sq. m. 


26. 


916,008 


56. 


16,817,082 bush. 


27. 


2,111,108 


57. 


$2,450 


29. 


6,237 


58. 


408,663 


30. 


2,127 


59. 


854,577 


31. 


545,128 


60. 


560,246 


33. 


2,289 


61. 


67 years 


34. 


50,081 


62. 


$3,134 


36. 


4,608,998 


63. 


$2,586 


37. 


3,231,058 


64. 


94,760,000 miles 


39. 


6,044,508 


65. 


902 years 


41. 


63,584 


66. 


$1,276 


48. 


4,305 


• 






Addition and 


Subtraction 


. 


8. 


$250 


10. 


291 miles 


6. 


$3 


11. 


599 years 


6. 


2,527 


12. 


$10,075 


7. 


Maine, 5770 sq. m. 




• 




MULTIPL 


ICATION 


• 


13. 


48,924 


22. 


985,516,547 


14. 


79,479 


23. ' 


1,872,612 


16. 


309,956 


24. 


17,601,948 


17. 


43,085,187 


25. 


4,002,635 


21. 


12,206,115,006 


26. 


880,434 



COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 



&zample. 




Example. 


28. 


1,354,576 


56. 


38,059,956 


29. 


1,555,008 


58. 


517,197,024 


30. 


3,277,404 


59. 


48,385.638 


36. 


3,379,446 


62. 


4,098,000 


37. 


2,420,880 


64. 


69,874,000,000,000 


38. 


4,040,138 


^^. 


63,139,910,400,000 


39. 


^ 2,738,352 


69. 


4,639,527,515,000,000 


40. 


384,134 


73. 


4,377,317,000,000 


41. 


2,145,594 


76. 


293,343,530.562 


42. 


14,645,612 


77. 


15,662866.418276,000000 


43. 


16,003,352 


80. 


4,269,573 


44. 


14,835,296 


82. 


6,156 : 4,788 ; and 5,472 


45. 


64,421,850 


84. 


337,792 ; 3,260,992 ; aud 


46. 


851 




3,273,984. 


47. 


$1,591 


^^. 


2,775,384; 1,404,824; 


48. 


697 miles 




and 2,090,104. 


49. 


899 


88. 


27,446,265 ; 137,094,265 ; 


63. 


194,152 




and 1,027,984,265. 


65. 


666,668 







Miscellaneous Examples in Multiplication. 



3. 


4,725 


8. 


420 


4. 


3,600 


9. 


1,835,951,910,628 


6. 


68,400 miles 


10. 


$8,760 


6. 


691,200,000 miles 


11. 


18,566,066 


7. 


6,000 


12. 


14,811,852 



Examples in the Foregoing Principles, page 40. 



1. 


817 miles 


10. 


2. 


7,336 miles 


11. 


3. 


Gained, $96 


16. 


4. 


$4,343 


17. 


5. 


$216 


18. 


6. 


Lost, $16 


19. 


7. 


$32 


20. 



$126 

$589 

$6,750 

43 miles 

$18,075 

$2,523 

$1,096 
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KEY TO EATON S 



DIVISION. 



Example. Qnotient. 


Rem. 


Example. 


Qaotient. 


Remi 


32. 


6,416 




84. 


73 




33. 


7,432,966 




85. 


19 


• 


34. 


5,092,103 




86. 


31 




40. 


52,954 


3 


87. 


41 




41. 


82,304 


6 


88. 


743 




42. 


30,411 


2 


89. 


6,541 




44. 


125 




90. 


13 




45. 


456 




91. 


17 




46. 


156 




92. 


. 29 


« 


51. 


192 




93. 


13 




60. 


1,080 


38 


94. 


17 




61. 


2,052 


394 


95. 


23 




62. 


595 


418 


103. 


8,098 


6 


63. 


1,001 


265 


104. 


3,380 


29 


64. 


1,636 


314 


105. 


33 


35 


65. 


12,654 


2 


106 


801 


22 


QG. 


20,160 


4444 


107. 


2,637 


22 


67. 


99,891,686 


2955 


108. 


139 


31 


69. 


8,765 acres 




109. 


223 


24 


70. 


$500 




110. 


89 


10 


71. 


23 




111. 


57 


12 


.72. 


24 




112. 


75 


43 


73. 


73 




114. 


40,276 


3 


74. 


75 




117. 


30 78654321 


75. 


83 




119. 


28 


275 


76. 


19 miles 




121. 


83 


3087 


80. 


47 




123. 


300 


9999 


81. 


757 




124. 


2,010 


. 7080 


82. 


856 




125. 


10,865 


^5821 


83. 


345 












Examples in the Foreg 


oiNG Principles, page 


57. 


1. 


• 


42 


11. 




12 


2. 




24 


13. 




$864 


3. 


$1,280 and $2 


14. 




$348 


5. 




$54,750 


15. 




5 


8. 




10 


16. 




7 


9. 




138 









COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
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Example. 

4. 



4. 
5. 
6. 



5. 
6. 



5. 



5. 

6. 

7. 



6. 

7. 
8. 



4. 
5. 



5. 
6. 

7. 



REDUCTION. 
Article 90. 

Example. 

26,666qr. | 5. 



93. 



88£ 4s. 6d. Iqr. 

129£ 17s. 6d. 3qr. 

362£ 2s. 2cl. 



7. 
8. 



30,755qr, 



15£ 12s. 2d. 
439£ 13s. 



94. 

151b. 3oz. 4dwt. 6gr. I 8. 
90,399gr. | 

95. 

1521b. 25 73 23 3gr. | 6. 

96. 



48 



159,835gr. 



75,9751b. 

8t. 17cwt. 3qr. 211b. 

2,047,999dr. 



8. 3t. 8cwt. 71b. 5oz. 12dr. 

9. I 9 
11. 3t. 13cwt. 2qr. 51b. 8oz. 



97. 



13yd. 3qr. 

699na. 

18 



9. 
10. 



$206 
489yd 



98. 



4yd. Ifb. lin. 2b,c. 
2,531,840 



6. 



25,000 



99. 



139,57411. 

Im. 5fur. 4ch. 3rd. 

184,000 



8. 50 

9. $614 
10. 79m. 5fur. 4ch. 3rd. 71i 



4. 6sq.m. 65a. Ir. 33sq.rd. 
6. $1,170 



100, 103. 

8. 



9. 



3fb. 
25ft. 



\ 
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KEY TO EATON'S 



/ 



Example. 

4. 
6. 
8. 



103, 105. 



6t. 25cu.£t. 864c.in. 

2,430 
4fb. 



Example. 

9. 
11. 
12. 



234gal. Iqt. 
40 



4. 
5. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

4. 
5. 
6. Sl.m. Iwk. 6d. 23h. 38m. 

7. 



106. 



6. 



107. 

123 bush. Ipk. 2qt. Ipt. 8. 

73bush. Ipk. 5qt. 9. 

1,021 10. 
1,567 

108. 



4d. 8h. 34m. 478ec. 
31,556,930 sec. 



8. 



Sin. 

4ft. 

8,240 

69 



$14 

540bash. 4qt. Ipt. 

4079pt. 



31C. 53yr. lOcal.m. 



9.3wk. 6d. 23h. 59m. 59sec. 



10. 



4. 
5. 



1. 



6,680 

109. 

Scire. 9s. 9° 8' 45'' I 6. 
1,008,485 I 

110. 

11 I 2. 

Miscellaneous Examples in Reduction. 



3,012,050sec. 



Squad. 3^ 30' 27" 



1,895 



1. 26,619qr. 

2. 2015pt. 

3. •3,958,406dr. 

4. 17t. 19cwt. 181b. 4oz. 

5. 2wk. 4d. 6h. 4m. 8sec. 

6. 41b. 3oz. 5dr. 2sc. 18gr. 

7. 3,097,530" 
8.' 29,7701i. 
9. 84,383gr. 

10. 36,686gr. 

11. Isq.yd. 8sq.ft. lOOsq.in. 

12. 25yd. 2qr. 3na. 

13. 7£ 14s. lOd. 

14. 36t. Icwt. Iqr. 22lb. 15oz. 

2dr. 



15. 91b. 6oz. 7dwt. 8gr. 

16. 413,754sq.rd. 

17. 374,975c.in. 

18. 5,184sq.in. 

19. 132gi. 

20. l,756,816sec. 

21. l,599rd. 

22. 11m. 6fur. 35rd. 

23. 283na. 

24. Im. 2fur. 8ch. 3rd. 61i. 

25. 103busb. 3qt. 

26. 3circ. 4s. 13° 24' 54" 

27. 146gal. Iqt. 

28. 4c.yd. 4cu.ft. 1725c.in. 

29. 8sq.m. 20a. 8r. 36sq.rd. 



COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 



11 



116. 



Example 


• 




Ezamp 


0. 




3, 3, 5, 7, 11 


12. 


6. 


2, 


2, 2, 3, 3, 6, 6, 11 


13. 


7. 


2, 


» 2, 2, 2, 2, 3, o, o 


14. 


8. 




2, 3, 3, 5, 5, 7 


15. 


9. 




2, 3, 5, 7, 11 


16. 


10. 


2,2, 


1 i2) iS) ^9 ^) Of O) o 


17. 


11. 




J) iS) iS) O) O) 0) 








120, 


123. 


7. 




8 


15. 


8. 




15 


17. 


9. 




5, 7 and 8 


18. 


13. 




91 


20. 


14. 




48 








127, 


128. 


3. 




330 


10. 


4. 




720 


12. 


5. 




1,200 


15. 


6. 




225 


17. 


7. 




3,150 


19. 


8. 




576 


20. 


9. 




10,080 





«, ^, i2, Z^ o, o, 1 • 

2, 2, 2, 3, 3, 67 

2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, 3, 19 

2, 2, 2, 1087 

iS, ^, ^, iM, ^, £ijii 

5, 5, 7, 29 



63 
6 
7 
1 



38,808 

1,800 

450 

1,800 

504 

231 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



COMMON FRACTIONS 

139. 



¥ 


18. 


¥ 


19. 


¥ 


20. 


iOA 


21. 


^^ 


22. 


V 


23. 


i|a 


24. 


w 


25. 


w 


26. 


-4^ 


28. 


v«» 


29. 






12 


KEY TO 


EATON'S 




Example. 


Example. 


^ rf% 


31. 


^^ 


34. 


¥ 


32. 


^ 


35. 


¥. ¥, ¥, ¥. ^ 


33. 


^ 








140. 




6. 


5T¥f 


9. 


74 


7. 


1 


10. 


3 


8. 


m 


11. 


72 


■ 


141. 




6. 


f 


11. 


1 

3 


7. 


f 


12. 


rV 


8. 


m 


13. 


if 


9. 


m 


14. 


i 


10. 


swt 


15. 


m 




142. 




11. 


II 


20. 


63 


12. 


H 


24. 


376 


17. 


^P 


25. 


166 


18. 


208 








143. 




4. 


A 


16. 


2^ 


5. 


/it 


20. 


8H 


6. 


sVtt 


23. 


f* 


10. 


2V\ 


24. 


l| 


11. 


?f 








144. 




5. 


tV^ 


25. 


iWr 


6. 


tit 


27. 


/^ 


11. 


A 


28. 


t 


12. 


i 


30. 


ird. 


13. 


T^ 


31. 


# 


17. 


6 


34. 


$27 


18. 


tV 


38. 


$llf 


21. 


tV 


39. 


36^ 




145. 




3. 


M 


9. 


ife 


4. 


W 


10. 


ifr 


6. 


AV 


14. 


2 
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Example. 

15. 
16. 
18. 
20. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



10. 
11. 
12. 
15. 
16. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 



4 
2 

tV 

i 
146 



Kxample. 

21. 
22. 
27. 
28. 






iP- 






9. 
10. 
11. 
13. 



147. 



uh m^ m^ 

flO 198 385 

16 3.8 97 5 10.8 
Tb i 1 a 5 1 Q^' 5" 5 10 
19 5.X^ 1 8a 
8b5' 8 5 5» F55 
2.576 J.265 J408 
totF» t'0"¥ff» 4^f F 



_J,8b 7 2 9 1 9 9 

iTTo? TTTiJi TTTor? TTTTT 

iVA, +?f *, AW. «H 

6732 6122. 935 7920 
FTT 5-' T4T 5 ' ¥¥ r5 ' F4 T? 

tW^A^' 'iirr^Tj^ -iJi^^-b(j 



mm 



15 

18. 
19. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
27. 



189 



¥gi. 



c. in. 



iga 



sq. yd. 



148. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 






149, 



TFtJUTT 



11. 

12. 
14. 
15. 



5. 4d. 4h. 48m. 

6. 5yd. 1ft. 4in. 2.b.<;. 

7. 6s. 14° 47 

8. 5c wt. 3qr. 81b. 5oz. 5J^dr. 

9. 3oz. 4dr. 2sc. lOgr- 

10. 2s. 20° 10' 25'' 

11. 189d. 6h. 13m. 20sec. 

2 



150. 

12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



17. 
18. 



\im 



H 

8Jm. 



um^ um. F^Wn 



•Jj? IJ? ii» ^7 

/A"? A^' A^o' A^o" 



fS, 



£4 

a(T5 



*8. M 

F0> 



PA: 



FD*' F0» F0» 60" 
"GTo' 6U' 6^5 sB"* 



JJlOiLQ-OZ. 

V-qr. 
Vpt. 



2-Vsq. yd. 
xfofiir. 

2:al. 



5"Vo 



6oz. 8dwt. 4gr. 

3pk. Iqt fpt. 

Iqt. 3Xgi. 

2oz. 4dr. 

2fur. 2ch. 22li. IJfin. 

4c. ft. 4cu.ft. 460|c. in. 

Iqr. 2Qa. ^in. 
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ILET TO 


BATONS 








161. 






Example 


Example. 






8. 


f|bush. 


13. 




?gal. 


9. 


BM*circ. 


15. 




illb. 


10. 


fl. 


16. 




tMm. 


11. 


fyd. 


17 




4t. 


12. 


A J- yr- 










162. 






6. 


lA 






(IMt. 


7. 


li 


26. 




I 8ff cwt. 


9. 


n 






( 34T^r. 


10. 


m 


29. 




•H 


11. 


i| 


32. 




48!ii 


iS. 


5tV 


33. 




47ii 


16. 


iijy^ 


34. 




88it,: 


18. 


m 


35. 




7 


20. 


H 


36. 




13|| 


22. 


5H 


37. 




41^ 




( iJJbush. 


38. 




85A 


25. 


\ IfJpk- 










( Ui^qt. 1 








153. 






3. 


a 


24. 




T*r 


4. 


U 


25. 




A 


5. 


. if 


26. 




T?ff 


6. 


i 


29. 




liV 


8, . 


H 


32 




) 12^fcwt. 


9. 


U 


v^. 




10. ^w> 


^T 






( T^\^wk. 


13. 


■ m 


34. 




< I^IP. 


IG. 


i^ 






( 33^h. 


17. 


^ 


37. 




tV 


20. 


S*A 


41. 




7H 


23. 


* 43. 




H 


Miscellaneous Examples in Fractions, 


page 121. 


2. 


n 


8. 


f . ¥. 


¥. "^^ ^> "^ 


8. 


\ 


9. 




f = 4i 


4. 


15A^ 


10. 




if 


5. 


7il* 


11. 




if 


6. 


^3. 


12. 


lOh. 17m. 8fsec. 


7. 


w 


13. 




ifbush. 



COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
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Example. 


. 


Example. 




14. 


86 


29. 




1^ 


15. 


H 


30. 




§qt. 


16. 


A 


31. 




fi^wk. 


17. 


30 


32. 




V-3« 


18. 


^m 


33. 




25 


19. 


36 


34. 




15 


20. 


.-.-'•■' 2 


^8^. 


"wk,^^ 


'^ H 


21. 


•J. 


36. 


f^M 


1 ■ 


22. 


H 


37. 


£, 7^|s., 92HcI. 


23. 


Hh iih m 


38. A^'irgal. 


,lf|§qt.,3/^pt. 


24. 


ij. ih n 




isifgi. 




25. 


ihH 


39. 




?*=lfV 


26. 


A» Ai T tf 


40. 




M-^ 


27. 


m 


4r. 




W 


28." 


n 


42. 

;4. 




f , i. e. the whole 


3. 


$128 


36. 




$50 


4. 


14c. 


37. 




8041b ; $201 


7. 


10 


39. 




148 


8. 


10 


42. 




4 


10. 


72c. 


45. 




4 


11. 


$120 


47. 




2 


12. 


390 


48. 




20 


14. 


Ui 


52. 




$41i 


15. 


$29230 


53. 




1591b. ; $39^ 


16. 


30m. 


55. 




. .42 


17. 


5 


56. 




160 


18. 


5id. 


57. 




150rd. 


19. 


50c. 


58. 




20 


20. 


66c. 


59. 




7 


21. 


3 


64. 




4days. 


22. 


75c. 


65. 




20days 


23. 


$25 


OG. 




$80 


24. 


$28 


68, 




32 


26. 


«15t 


69. 




$4513J 


27. 


12026^ 


70. 




$12J 


29. 


96 


71. 




62i 


80. 


$7285| 


72. 




11 


81. 


17m. 


73. 




16 


82. 


10a. 


74. 




8 


83. 


27 


75. 




9 


84. 


81|ft. 


[1^. 




^^^ 



Sd. 



125^ft, 
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KEY TO EATON S 





DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 




169. 




Example 

4. 
5. 

7. 
8. 


* 2391547.859278 
1536850.22677657941 
785.97943 
8031.0744 


Example 

9. 
11. 
12. 


3653.24742 

2101.394 

1874.00697 




170. 




5. 

6. 

. 7. 


1315.5946648 
4418.294 
416.4929 


9. 
10. 


9.999994 
.39 




171. 




11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
17. 
18." 


19.9893954 

.0000793098 

.0248999064 

.0009108027 

9876.5 

34869000 


19. 
20. 
24. 

25. 

27. 
28. 


23648700 

37428000 

11022 

22029560 

.0000000000884 

421000 




172o 




7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


.0065 
36.4 
3.76 
4.78 
1125 
.01625 
45 
34.8 


17. 
19. 
20. 
23. 
24. 
27. 
28. 
30. 


.48 

.48666+ 

1.59655+ 

8.469 

.005647 

.007053375 

.06081+ 

1767.5 




173. 




5. 


2.40625 


c/. .0} 


.4, .375, .8125,. 109375, 
.28, .34 -. 




174. 




13. 


176. 


h ^h ¥, ¥, W 


4. 

6. 

9. 

10. 


.18525 

.546875 

.32325 + 

.65625 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


.4825 
.29938 + 
.76663 -f 
.72193 4 



COMMON SCHOOL ABITHMETIC. 
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176. 






• 

Example. 


Example. 




8. Iqt. Ipt. Igi. 


8. 


5oz. 


lldwt. 19,008gr. 


5. 3qr. 2na. 1.125in. 


9. 


2fnr. 34rd. 4yd. 11.232iD. 


7. 7cwt. 2qr. " 


' 10. 


6oz. 


5dr. 2sc. 17.12gr. 


Miscellaneous Examples in 


Decimal Fractions, p. 142. 


3. $500 


18. 




$0.28875 


4. $62.50 


19. 




lis. 4d. 2.25qr. 


5. 8 


20. 




Is. 8d. 1.9375qr. 


6. . 8 


21. 


19£8s 


J. lOd. 2.34375qr. 


7. Gain, $100 total, $12,50 


22. 


286d. 


17h. 18m. 36sec. 


per acre^ 


23. 




$106.10 


8. , $1755 


24. 




$33.75 


9. $22.6875 


25. 




73.5m. 


10. $73.50 


26. 




45 


11. $48*4375 


27. 




13 


12. $141126.5625 


28. 




11.5 


13. 8142 


29. 




51.1 


14. 62c. 


30. 




$9.15 


15. 6a. 2r. 2.875rd. 


31. 




20c. 


16. $756 


32. 




133.125ft. 


17. $5,775 


33. 


• 


$34,375 



4. 
5. 



9. 



2. 
8. 



UNITED STATES MONET. 



186. 



48300c. ; 483000m. 
684c. ; 6840m. 



6. 



187. 

$876.94 I 10. 

188. 

ADDITION. 

$1953.294 5. 
$60829.18 



2* 



1876m. 



$76,843 



$88.50 
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KEY TO EATON'S 



Example. 

. 2. 
3. 



2. 
3. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

9. 
10. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
19. 



SUBTRACTION. 

Ezamplo. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 



$16.44 
$42,117 



5. 



5. 



MULITIPLICATION. 
$8978821.875 
$1618781.598 

DIVISION. 
Practical Examples, p. 149. 



$156.25 

$69.75 

$2812.50 

$8.50 

$54.75 

81 

45 

25 

$120 



26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

34. . 

35. 

38. 



$2208.50 



$15581.25 



$201.35 



$6 



$25 

$20 

$204 

$40.13 

$1187.55 

3.5 



Miscellaneous Examples in U. S. Monet, p. 156. 



$1.96 

$22.88 

$5.62^ 

$1.12| 

$340.05 

$65.63 

28756m. 

6180m. 

$545.98 

$47,689 

$1862.25 

$4250 

$47 

$16.25 

11 

6 

$109.06 

$24.74 

$174 



21. 16 

22. $6851 

23. 13.5m. 

24. 75 

25. 50c. per head ; $50total 

26. $253.69 

27. $4234.375 

28. $62.50 

29. 67.75 

30. 67.75 

31. Gain, $846,875 total ; 

$12.50 per acre. 

32. $233.59 

33. * $2.07 

34. $584.27 

37. $36.87 

38. $8.26 

39. $51.68 



COMMON SCHOOL AKITHMETIC. 
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COMPOUND NUMBERS. 



Example. 

5. 271b. 6o2sC 7dwt. llgr. 

6. SOgal. Ipt. 2gi. 

7. 21a. 2r. 37rd. 

8. 251b. lloz. 6dr. 4gr. 

9. 29bush. 2qt. Ipt. 
10. 18c. Gc.ft. 6cu.ft. 36c.in. 



11. 

12. 

. 13. 

14. 



21 l.m. 

19t. 7cwt. lOlb. 2oz. 

15circ. 5s. 28° 39' 16'' 

263^d. 3qr. 3na. lln. 



ADDITION. 

Example. 

18. 8m. 6far. 8rd. lift. Gin. 

19. 26t. 2cwt. 3qr. 191b. 5oz. 

20. 27bush. 2pk. 3qt. 

21. 55yd. 3qr. 2na. IJin. 

22. 174 bush. 3qt. Ipt. 

23. 45t. 7cwt. 2qr. 181b. 
24.l28a.2r.35rd. 16yd. 3Gln. 

25. 19circ. 13*° 56' 34" 

26. 161m. 7far. 21rd. 3yd. 

27. 23.t. 4cwt. 3qr. lOlb. 



SUBTRACTION. 



5. 9yd. 2qr. l^in. 

6. 41. Ifur. 32rd. 2yd. 2ft. 

3in. 

7. 4a. 2r. 2Grd. 24yd. 4ft. 

138in. 

8. 8gal. 2qt. Ipt. Igi. 

10. 20c. 5c. ft. lOcu. ft. 1558 

c. in. 

11. lOObush. Ipk. Gqt. 

12. Iwk. 5d. 7h. 14m. 45sec. 



16. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



4circ. 331° G9m. 4fur. 
39rd. 5yd. 2ft. 

Gyr. Gm. 

25yr. 8m. 8d. 

Variable 

70yr. 9m. Gd. 

4yr. 2m. 3d. 

5yr. 8m. 8d. 

8yr. 3m. lOd. 

24yr. 5m. 29d. 

17yr. 7m. 29d. 



Examples in Addttion and Subtraction, p. 165. 



2. 
3. 

6. 



25m. 2fur. 7. 
35a. 3r. 8. 
3yd. 3qr. 3n. Jin. 

MULTIPLICATION- 



19cwt. 3qr. 31b. 
44gal. 3qt. 2gi. 



9. 371b. loz. 19dwt. 17gr. 



5. 171b. 5oz. Idr. Isc. lOgr. 

6. 30t.5cwt. 3qr. 24lb. 12oz. 

7. 60yd. 2qr. 3na. 

8. 3wk. Gd. i4h. 17m. 57sec. 

9. 57circ. 2s. 25° 4' 10" 

10. 107gal. Iqt. 

11. 98bush. 3pk. 2qt. Ipt. 



1 2. 51c.7c.ft.l5cu.ft.l71Gc.in. 
13. 32a. 2yd. 8ft. 140in. 

15. 16m. 5fur. 2Grd. 4yd. 2in. 

Ib.c. 
16. 68a. 2r. 27rd. 13yd. 2ft. 

36in. 
18. 20° 2' 40^' 
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KEY TO EATON S 



Example. 


Ezan 


aple. 


19. 


52m. 5fur. 36rd. 1yd. 2in. 


29. 3141b. 3oz. 4dr. Isc. 14gr. 


20. 


232m. 3fnr. 25rd. 


31. 


731yd.-lqr. 3na. 


21. 


27l. IGcwt. Iqr. 


32. 


1179gaJ. 3qt. 2gi. 


22. 


5£8s. lid. Iqr. 


34., 


35334bush. 3p.k. 3qt. Ipt. 


23. 


86gal. 3qt. 2gi. 


35.] 


I0599m.14rd.4vd. 2ft.5in. 


24. 


79m. 7fur. Ich. Ird. Hi. 


36. 


339° 43',30 ' 




i^in- 


37. 


8468gal. Ipt. 2gi. 


25. 


31circ. 4s. 17° 45' 45" 


41. 


49m. 44sec. 


27. 


396£ 29. 3d. 


42 


7h. 59m. 40sec. 


28. 


725bush. 6qt. Ipt. 


43. 


6h. 




DIVISION. 


4. 


41b. 6oz. 8dwt. 20gr. 


18. 


2t. 3cwt. 2qr. 151b. 


5. 


2lb. lOoz. 6dr. 2sc. 15gr. 


19. 


5cwt. 3qr. 20lb. 


6. 


3t. locwt. 2qr. 24lb. 15oz. 


20. 


15bush. 3pk. 6qt. Ipt. 




8dr. 


21. 


30m. 2fiir. 20rd. 5yd. 


7. 


6yd. 2qr. 3na. 2in. 


22. 


-9£ 12s. 6d. 3qr. 


8. 


Iwk. 2d. 4h. 45m. 59sec. 


24. 


7£ Gs. 8d. 2qr. 


9. 


Scire. 8s. 20° 30' 25'' 


25. 


8bush. 3pk. 6qt. Ipt. 


10. 


8gal. 3qt. Ipt. 2gi. 


26. 


61b. 3oz. 6dr. Isc. 8gr. 


11. 


8bush. 3pk. 7qt. Ipt. 


27. 


19m. 7fur. 7ch. 3rd. 61i. 


12. 


12c. 7c, ft. I5cu.ft. 1725 




4/^in. 




c.in. . 


29. 


1£ 2s. 6d. 3qr. 


13. 


8a. 6fb. 107in. 


30. 


15gal. Iqt. Ipt. 3gi. 


14. 


4t. 3cwt. 2qr. 141b. 8oz. 


31. 


64bush. 3pk. 6qt. Ipt. 


9 


4dr. 


32. 


33m. 6fur. 36rd. 1ft. 5in. 


15. 


11a. 3r. 35rd. 21yd. 4ft. 


33. 


2° 40' 30 " 




108in. 


37. 


2° 20' 15"east 


17. 


4gal. 3qt. Ipt. 3gl. 


38. 


57° 19' 




21 


L6. 


. 


3. 


31ft. 2' 11" 


4. 


5ft. 8' 1" 10"' 




31 


L9. 




6. 


51ft. 8' 


11. 


8c. 6c.ft. 13^cu.ft. 


7. 


38ft. 6' 


12. 


33 


8. 


1308ft. 10' 8" 


23. 


31ft. 0' 2" 2'" 


10. 


87ft. 11' 6" 8'" 








2S 


50. 




2. 


3ft. 11' 4" 1'" 


5 


33ft. 6' 


3. 


7ft. 6' 8" 3'" 




• 



COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
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Miscellaneous Examples in Compound Numbers, p. 181. 



Sxample. 

1. 118biish. 3pk. 4qt. Ipt. 

2. 35m. 7fur. 4rd. 3yd. 1ft. 

Gin. 

3. 20£ 12s. 2d. S^^\qi\ 

4. Cft. 4in. 

5. 2343.751b. 

6. 5wk. Id. 111. 3m. 43sec. 

7. 5h. 25m. 48sec. 

8. 116° 27' east 

9. 146d. 17h. 10m. 5sec. 

10. 46c. 

11. 201b. 3oz. 4y2-8^ 



2. 



4. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

5. 
6. 
9. 



5. 

7. 
8. 

6. 
7. 
8. 



Example. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



3d. 13h. 42fra. 

927m. Ifur. 20rd. 

X 32m. lOrd. 

Gained 22jE( 13s. 9d. 

1585ft. 4' 

24306^5^ 

462| 

G^m. 



I 



23. 



18if = 18d. 6h. 13m. 

20sec. 
eiflb.zz: 611b. lloz. 

6fdr. 



■ ♦ * 



PERCENTAGE. 
225. 

.08, .12, .165, .25, .72 | 3. 

226. 

S20 
300 

8 

9 
20277 

227. 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 



hhl 



1211650 

$3128.72 

51774.45 

96 



10 

25 

66| 



10. 
11. 



65 
16? 



228. 



$50 

625 

2400 



10. 
12. 
13. 



200 

$2400 

3845 



INTEREST. 
9. 
10. 
15. 



$0.257t 

$0,287 

•$0,656 J 



.175f 
$0.1 00 J 
$61 
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KEY TO 


BATONS 




Example. 


Example. 




16. 


$78.40 


37. 


10£ 6s. 9d. 2qr. 


23. 


$43,509 


40. 


$29,858 


24. 


47.438 


42. 


15£ 18s. 3d. 3qr. 


25. 


$19.64 


45. 


$52.68 


26. 


12.129 


46. 


$393,192 


27. 


14.915 


48. 


$36,348 


28. 


$47,504 


49. 


$213,438 


31. 


$21,557 


50. 


94£ 9s. 5d. Iqr. 


32. 


$18,542 


74. 


$35.80 


33. 


$35,465 


75. 


$8,325 


34. 


$7,417 


76. 


$17.30 


36. 


33£ 19s. Id. 


82. 


$8008.545 




246. 




3. 


7 4. 
247. 


7.3 


5. 


2yr. 6m. 


9. 


16.8m. 


6. 


2yr. 9m. 


10. 


40yr. 



3. 



3. 



12. 
16. 



7. 

8. 
11. 



8. 



248. 

$3750 I 4. 

248 a. 

$60 I 4. 

COMPOUND INTEREST. 

250. 



$33333.333 



$40 



$94,793 
$1400.605 



17. 
20. 



DISCOUNT. 



{ 



$450 
$40.50 



5 



$42,792 



12. 
13. 
14. 



$274,572 
$574,349 

$432,253 

$81,455 

$415,936 



BANKING AND BANK DISCOUNT. 

253 &. 



{ 



$177,243, discount 
$8468.757, proceeds 



4. 



( $33.31, discount 
($1808.69, proceeds 



COMMON SCHOOL ARiTHMETTO. 
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Sxample. 



8. 



Example. 



5. 

6. 

7. 


( $12,429, 
\ $476,571 


discount 
, proceeds 
$620,823 
$7,251 


9. 
10. 
11. 


$6876.045 

$71.25 

$230 






253 c. 




2 
8. 




$804,723 

$600 


4. 


$1222.099 




• 


INSURANCE. 




8. 
4. 
5. 


- 


$28 

$13.25 

$1125 


7. 
9. 


$900 
$92.65 






STOCKS. 




4. 




264. 

• 

365. 


$250 


4. 




$1125 5. 


$270 


4. 




266. 


25 




COMMISSION AND BROKEKAGE. 




• 




268. 




2. 

4. 




$37.84 
$5.31 


5. 

6. 


$18.50 

$42 



269. 

$40000 ; $100 I 4. $4611.65 ; $250 ; $138.85 



TAXES. 

2. B's tax $195.30 ; C's $335.45 ; D's 426.05 ; E's $83.80^ 

F's $278.50. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE BUSINESS. 

281. 

3. $2075,40 I 4. $4416 

283. 



2. 
4. 



$3920 
$449.28 



5. 



$2109 
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KEY TO Eaton's 



Example. 

3. 



EXCHANGE. 

Example. 

$8158.50 1 4. 



$7928.50 





EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. 




299. 


- 


3. 


301. 


8m. 18d. 


2. 




Aug. 29. 


- 


302. 




7. 


PROJb'lT AND LOSS. 

304. 


March 27, 1861. 


>• 


^^,($6^13* total 
(1^. per lb. 


4. 


Gained $30.75 




305. 




3. 
4. 


25 
20 


5. 


3 




306. 




4. 


13ic. 5. 
307. 


$3612.50 


4. 


$100 5. 
308. 


10c. 


4. 


Gained 4 per cent. | 5. 

309. 


Lost 10 per cent. 


4. 


$5 5. 


$10 




Miscellaneous Examples, p. 


247. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. . 


Gained $1.50 

$9 
$4 


5. 
6. 

7. . 
8. 


16f 

$48 

Lost 4f per cent. 

$98 



COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
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PARTNERSHIP. 






312. 




Example. 


Example 


• 




( A $200 


• 


f At5V = $18 


3. 


. { B $250 


7. 


^ B T&^ - $30 




I C $300 




IC /^ = $42 




(A $1000 


Q 


( A $4.GGf 
\ B $7.33^ 


4. 


{ B $lGG6.6Gf 


o. 




( C $1333.33^ 




CA $G00 




(A^ $1875 


9. 


J B $1000 


5. 


<B-^\— $937.50 


\ C $1400 




I C xV — $2187.50 




[d $2200 




( A $300 




(Af — $180 


6. 


{ B $450 


10. 


JB f = $120 




( C $750 


* 


( B's cloth, $3 




313. 






( A $243 




fA^^ = $12 


3. 


{ B $288 


7. 


{B^-$20 




( C $540 




(C i-i = $GO 




rA^-$12 


9. 


$7500 


4. 


{B ^^-$15 




r A $1333.331 




( C /^ $21 


10. 


{ B $1350.87|| 




( B ^s\ $3600 




( C $1315.78-|f 


G. 


\ H tVt = $3200 


11 


/B|ft — $198.90fi^ 
(Ci^^ — $133.4Gifl 




(LtJ^=: $750 


XX. 




313a. 




1. 


$77 


16. 


3 


2. 


$392 


18. 


G4 


3. 


3G 


19. 


39 


4. 


519 


20. 


12 


5. 


115 


21. 


( 1470001b., total 
\ 210001b., spoiled 


6. 


115s. 


7. 


$500 


. 22. 


( 1470001b., total 
\ 1260001b., left 


8. 


G 


9. 


10 


23. 


i 1470001b. total 
( 14oz. daily 


10. 


$49 


11. 


85ft. 


24. 


$8000 


12. 


^m. 


25 


1 3Am. 
\ 20Ah. 


13. 


GO 


*•*!• 


14. 


3 


2G. 


4 


15. 


9 
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KEY TO 


baton's 




RATIO. 


Example^ 
4. 

5. 


6 


Example 

6. 

7. 



19: 14 
5:4 



PROPORTION. 
324. 





^X9 ^^ 


M 


16X7 ^ 


3. 


— n— = 18 


4. 


— =8 




2 




14 




3£ 


^1. 




9. 


$45 


44. 


$1242.15 


12. 


77 


45. 


3 


13. 


$42 


46. 


30 


14. 


120 


47. 


$300 


15. 


48 


48. 


$50000 


18. 


15 


49. 


( A $16.83 
\ B $29.07 


20. 


11 


21. 


14 


50. 


104 


22. 


75£ 6s. 4d. 


51. 


$147 


23. 


$13825 


52. 


75J 


24. 


$48 


53. 


21 


25. 


4 


54. 


49 


26. 


8m. 


55. 


lOm. 


27. 


40 


56. 


SOrd. 


28. 


6oz. 


58. 


12 


29. 


54 


59. 


36 


30. 


6 


60. 


9 


31. 


4 


61. 


8 


32. 


$4.50 


62. 


Wh. 


33. 


$4500 


63. 


$9.50 


34. 


$15 


64. 


24d. 


37. 


240ft. 


65. 


9 


38. 


8ft. 


66. 


75.5 


39. 


$51 


67. 


140d. 


40. 


$1500 


68. 


$37812.50 


41. 


$9900 


69. 


$10,125 


42. 


3 


70. 


d933m. 


43. 


h\ 
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334. 



Example. 




. 


Example 




6. 


' 14 23. 


6 


6. 


10 persons 


24. 


432 


12. 


2 


25. 


6t. 


13. 


$12 


26. 


45 


14. 


$6 


27. 


1620 


15. 


8m. 


28. 


82400 


16. 


$300 


29. 


$240 


19. 


12 


30. 


9 


20. 


115 


. 31. 


$289.35^^ 


21. 


16 


32. 


8 


22. 


2 


, 


• 


ALLIGATION. 
337. 




2. 


67c. 1 3. 
341. 


9c. 




•301b. at25e. 




'20 cows at $16 




- 141b. at 33e. 




10 cows at $20 


4. 


^ 121b. at 48c. 


5. 


^ 10 cows at $28 




121b. at56c. 




12 cows at $40 




201b. at 75c. 




14 cows at $50 




342. 


■ 




'151b. at 4c. 




r 15gal. at 8s. 




91b. at 6c. 


2. 


< 15gal. at 10s. 


1. 


< 6lb. at 9c. 




I 90gal. at 15s. 






61b. at 10c. 




( 96lb. at 30c. 






121b. at 13c. 


3. 


I 361b. at 40c. 








( 1441b. at 50c. 




343. 






r281b. at 8c. 
41b. at lie. 




' 45 sheep at 9s. 


1. 




20 sheep at 12s. 


) 8lb. at 14c. 


3. 


< 15 sheep at IGs. 




[ 201b. at 20c. 




15 sheep at 18s. 




p21b. at 16carats 




1 30 sheep at 24s. 


2. 


J 121b. at 18carats 






] 121b. at 20carats 








/ 3G11 


b. at 24carats 
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KEY TO EATON S 



INVOLUTION 



Example. 

3. 

4. 
7. 
9. 



4, 
7, 
8, 

-9, 

10. 

IL 

12. 

13. 

15. 

16. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

10. 



5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 



3. 
4. 
J. 



625 
256 

.00020736 



Example. 
11. 

15. 
17. 
18. 



220 

• 8' = 64 
4* = 256 



EVOLUTION. 
SQUARE ROOT. 



•823 
369 
6482 
6561 
4692 
1234 
4321 
2468 
2401 
1024 



17. 
19. 
21. 
25. 
26. 
29. 
31. 
32. 
34. 



16807 
.25 

77.76 

17.776+ 

5.621 + 

ii 

H 

I 
.605 + 



Application of Square Root, p. 282. 



35ft. 
32ft. 
41m. 
99 
1280 
375000 
16in. 



11. 
13. 
14. 
15. 



30f1fc. 

45.135+rd. 

$13,653 + 

2in. 



16. 40rd. wide ; 200rd. long. 
19. 12.727+in. 



CUBE ROOT. 



147 

726 

2002 

729 

512 



12. 
13. 
15. 
17. 



21.6 
3.43 

¥ = 8i 
3.522 + 



Application op the Cube Root, p. 291. 



64 

4in. 

886144m. 



6. 

8. 
9. 



4fb 
12in., 9in., and fin. 

5m. 
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ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

Example. 

369. 

3. ' $250 

370. 

8. 6 per cent. 

371. 

2. 10 

372. 

2. 78 



4. 
3. 

2. 



» » ♦ 



GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

375. 



376. 

377. 

6220 8. 


$12.1550625 
3or^ 

$4095 


ANNUITIES. 




379. 
380. 


$5976 
$8434.9705 



3. 

4. 



PERMUTATIONS. 
2. 3628800 



MENSURATION. 

386. 

2. 44sq. ft. 
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KEY TO EATON'S 






389. 


• 



Example. 






2. 


390. 


17Jsq. ft. 


2. 


392. 


24sq. ft. 


2. 




314.1592 


' 


394. 




2. 


395. 


276.4600968q. ft. 


2. 


397. 


225cu. ft. 


2. 


399. 


96c. in. 


2. 


401. 


238.760992CU. ft. 


2. 




2010618888q. m. 


8. 


2464356067003.84088q. m. 




402. 




2. 


f 


2680825173334c. m. 


3. 


363771813570586479.9573^ c. m. 



Example. 
1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
36. 



ANEOUS 


EXAMPLES. 




Example. 


15 


17. 


6 


25^ 
12; 42 


18. 
19. 


320 
26ft. 


50 


20. 
21. 


120261 ; 10308f 
120rd. ; 80rd. 


30 


24. 


414 


2400 


25. 


3wk. 8h. 55m. 42 sec. 


12 

6552 

$32,409 


27. 

28. 
29. 


if, A^ \h -21. 
■Nfs 

lis. 8ci. 


35; 45 

6721584 

21600 

115830 

5 


30. 

31. 
34. 
35. 


T^/AVlb., 44i|*oz., 98^^ 

dwt., or 2355Jgr. 

iJJlb. or 4f foz. 

1,251,269,485^1^ 

61,848 



COMMON SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
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Bzample. 

36. 6 

37. 21fh. 

39. 16 

40. 125 

41. 4 

42. 4 
.43. 100m. 

44. 243 

45. 120rd. 

46. 32 

47. 300 

49. $18,204 

50. January 17, 1862. 

51. 63rd. 

52. $24257.425 

53. $36 

54. $403,338 

55. $463.97 

57. 50 per cent. 

58. $201.56 J 



Example. 

59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
GQ. 
67. 
68. 

69. 



70. 

71. 
72. 



$24.96gJ 

$365.99-^^ 

135 

160rd. 

$4,133 

8 days 

$3200 

IJlb. 

$24 

$32395 

A $1000 

B $1229.50|a 

C $770.49^1 

r40gal. at 6s. 

J 15gal. at 10s. 

J lOgal. at 15s. 

(^30gal.at 20s. 

Ih. 18m. 22fsec. 

49^ 33' 45'' 



{ 





THE METRIC SYSTEM 


• 




407. 


• 


Example. 


Example. 




3. 


15000 sq. m. 6. 
408. 


30.6 sq. m. 


3. 


1.13 cu.m. 4. 
409. 


1.3224 + m. 


3. 


$7,5774 5. 
410. 


90 hi. 


2. 


881000 mg. 

412. 






6. ^ 


$66.69 




416. 




3. 


26455. 21b. 




■ 


417. 




3. 


56.781+ kilos. 4. . 


17.051 + hi. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

13. 264.17 gal. 

14. 4 lb. 7 oz. 3 dr. 2 so. 0.2 grain. 

15. 4046.944 + sq. m. 

23. $5.089 -V\^^. ^^rv^^o*^^^- 

27. 17.40% gain, \ 1^. ^^.^^Ar^^^^^^^^"^^ 
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KKT TO EATOM'S COlOfOK SCHOOL ABITHMETIG. 



MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

418. 



Xx«inpl«. 




Bzample. 




1. 


$46.20 


7. 


$1156.25 


2. 


$475.20 


8. 


$13,080 worth 


3. 


S3.810 


9. 


8 — $800 remain 


4. 


^'Mc 


10. 


109^V 


6. 


d5f^cents 


11. 


5% 


6. 


Boston & Albany, by 
§ of 1 per cent. 


13. 


6|% 



' 





1 Ifcl aij Iffil 


iicmTEJ MMi of iDslnictira J 




■^BATfi'.' 


J 


l^^^VTHS^^^^^^^ 


K...^ 



